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B , \ Closes like 
f this and 
STAYS LOCKED 


Something New and Better 
In a Separable Cuff Link 


ERE isa new idea, an improvement over 
the old order of things, that is adding com- 
fort and satisfaction in the matter of dress,—the 


STA-LOKT Cuff Link. 


Superior—decidedly so! For when its two halves 
are pressed together they lock and stay locked! 
The only way they can be opened is by lifting 
the knob, which instantly releases them. 

The STA-LOKT is an absolute insurance againct 
cuffs “popping open” at some embarrassing 
moment. 

STA-LOKT links are attractively designed and 
come in white, green or yellow gold filled quality 
and with solid gold tops. Your jeweler has the 
STA-LOKT and will be glad to show it to you. 
Write us for Sta-Lokt leaflets, including new Cuff- 
Line shape. From $1.50 to $7.00 the pair. 


J. F. STURDY'’S SONS COMPANY 
MANUFACTURING JEWELERS 
ATTLEBORO FALLS, MASS. 
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Makers of Sturdy Chains and Bracelets for fifty-eight years. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 





fa Job Like These 
Earn 3500 t010000aYear 


20 Years Old— 
Makes Almost 
$500 a Month 
a Heoeid Hestines of fen- 
Mass., say 


prone on my electrical 
iness amou: 


w ke 
mistalre  sarolling for your 
course 


2°] Dickerson Gets 


$7,500 a Year 

* “Learned $30 a week 
when I started with you— 
$50 a week when half 


@ thousand times for eet 
you did for me. 
HA pays big on the 

erbert M. 
Dickerson, Warrentown, 
Virginia. 


$20.00 a Day for 
Schreck 


“Use my name as a 

| reference and depend on 
me as a booster. The big- 
gest thing | ever did was 
a your advertise- 
ent. I am averaging 
better than $500 a month 
from.my own business 

° 


A. Schreck, 
Phoenix, Aris. 


Pence Earns 
$9,000 a Year 
W. E, Pence, Chehalis, 
Wash. saye: ‘Your 
= ut me where I am 
i. ing 
$750 a month doing auto- 


ose, i} 
joins me in hianking y wen 
for what you did for 


$30 to $50 
a Day for 
J. R. Morgan 


**When I eperted os on 





ELECTRICITY 


It’s your own fault if you don’t earn more. Blame 
yourself if you stick to your small pay job when I have made it so 
easy for you to earn $3500 to $10,000 a year as an electrical expert. 
Electrical Experts are badly needed. Thousands of men must be 
trained at once. One billion dollars a year is being spent for 
electrical expansion and everything is ready but the men. Will 
you answer the call of this big pay field? Will you get ready now 
for the big job I will help you get? The biggest money of your 
life is waiting for you. 


I Will Train You at Home 


I will train you just like I trained the five men whose pictures 
you see here, Just like I have trained thousands of other men—ordinary, every 
day sort of fellows— pulling them out out of the depths of starvation wages into jobs that 
pay $12.00 to $30.00 a day. lectricity offers you more opportunities—bigger opportunities— 
than any other line and with my easily learned, spare time course,I can fit you for one of 
the biggest jobs in a few short months’ time, 


Quick and Easy to Learn 


Don’t let any doubt about your being able to do what these other 
men have done rob you of your just success. Pence and Morgan and these other 
fellows didn’t have a thing on you when they started. You can easi Cupiieate their suc- 
cess. Age, lack of experience or lack of education makes no difference. tart 1 as you 
are and I will guarantee the result with a signed money back guarantee bond. 
you are not 100% satisfied with my course it won't cost you a cent. 


FREE Electrical Working Outfit and Tools 


In addition to giving my students free employment service and 
free consultation service, I give them also a complete working outfit. This in- 
cludes tools, measuring instruments, material and a real electric motor — the finest begin- 
ners’ outfit ever gotten together. You do practical work right from the § tant. After the 
first few lessons it enables you to make extra money every week d oing | cal "jobs 
in your sparetime. Some students make as high as $25 to $35 a week in ane time work 
while learning. This outfit is all FREE. 


Mail Coupon for FREE BOOK 


—the Vital Facts of the Electrical Industry 


The coupon below will bring you my big free electrical book— 
over 100 interesting pictures. The real dope about, your opportunities in elec- 
tricity — positive proof that you, too, can earn $ 10,000 a year. nd for it now. 
Along with the book I will send you a sample lesson, a credit check allowing you a $45.60 
reduction, my guarantee bond and particulars of the most wyonceeret pay-raising course in 
the world. Send the coupes © now— this very second may 
turning point in your life. Send it while the desire for a better job 
and more money is upon you, to The Cooke 

Trained Man 
. - » 
is the Big 


L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 
Pay Man 


Chicago Engineering Works 


Dept. 78 2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago 





Dept. 78 


the "Vital Pacts, 
an 
Offer, Free 





LL. COOKE, Chief Engineer, Chicago Engineering Works, 
2150 Lawrence Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Without obli gating me in any way send me 
Sample 
articulars of your Free Outfit 
mployment Service, and proof 
that you can fit me for a big-pay electrical job. 


your Free Book, 


Name.......... See EEE OEO TEESE TEESE TEST TEE EOE EOE OS ERODE HEE EE® 
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Complete Novelette 
The presence of Fernando at Agatha Wayne's country place, in her affairs, on the 
earth. for that matter, complicated things for her seriously She sought, therefore, 
the most satisfactory method of eliminating him 


VALEDICTORY. Verse ° . Ted Olson . ; ° ° 


JULIETTA, TRAITRESS. Short Story ° . Warren E. Schutt , . 


“A man seeing the Countess Julietta would somehow be led to think not so much 
of what he actually saw: but, rather, of some such vision as the daughter of 


Ilerodias as she must have been at the moment when she said: ‘I will kiss thy 
mouth, Jokanaan.’” The countess was useful in a world of strong men, and for 
that usefulness the government paid her well 
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Short Story 
He was very much the ingenuous boy, pathetically overpowered by his prima 
donna wife’s glamour, But Malburton was forced to admit that Hilda had been 
astute in her choice of husbands 


A CAFE IN CAIRO. Serial : ° , . Izola Forrester. ; ‘ 
The mesh of suspicious circumstance weaves itself closer about Barry Braxton, and 
the diplomatic mission which he has undertaken is menaced no less than his very 
life. 

CURTAIN! Verse , ; . , ‘ . Dorothy Stockbridge ° 


BENEATH THE SURFACE. Short Story ‘ . Alexander Hull 
The surface was smooth unrippled, but the discerning eyes of Rand Corder pene- 
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stream, followed her trail toe the efty \nd at the end of it he found a pair of blue 
shoes. 
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Sele ctions © 
(12 Double-Facea 
Columbia Records) 


No Money Down | 


Coupon ‘brings this wonderful stanfard size Phonograph with 12 
Columbia Double-Faced Records (24 choice selections) absolutely 


With This 
FREE. Pay only and small transportation charges on arrival, ee h 
Useoutfit 30dayson e Trial. If notsatisfied, return Phonographand 


i" records and werefund your$3.95and pay transportation charges both ways, . RES 
rou keep them, pay balance on the Phonographalittleevery month. Take ff 


early a Year to ae 


This Phonograph is y by Columbia 
Graphophone Co. Has beautiful hard- 
wood case in handsome mahogany fin- 
ish. Front ornamented with fancy grill. 
Turn-table holds 10 or 12-inch records, 

ipped with strong double spring 
motor. All metal parts nickel plated, 
Has speed regulator; stop-start lever. 


Plays All Disc Records 
And bear in mind, we send you twelve 
10-inch double-faced records 
with the Phonograph. This means 24 of 
our choice selections, including popular 
“hits” like—Song of Love,S leepy Head, 
Jabberwocky, etc. Don’t put off —no 
money now. Better send the coupon 
mtonce, If you have a phonagraph get 
a asa nome —s a friend. 

rgain Price, $29 a. 
fh od am and ‘mal ie charges o 


(4 selections) are FR 


TMA 


Oorptiaghs. 1523, 


FREE °: ain Catalo 

d FREE GIFT: 
316 pages of WL. in Furniture, 
dishes ,rugs,carpets sewing machincs, A 
silverware, also farm mach seeped dpe! 4 ay | 
—allsold onour easy 


pane pny A my oon Har Hartman Furniture & hg 
trial. on) Chicago, Illinois 


rial. Also a 
artman’s gift plan 
by which youreceive m Finished Phon 

n lendid arti- No. 2608 =MA23, price $2 
pony and th it the 12 Double-Faced 
cles such as glass- Reco = (aa selections) @ ol 
ware, silverware, § will pay $3.96and emalltra 
tablecloths napkins, ls he ‘shipment arr rives 
ete., absolutely Free if Lam satisied | will wend you $3 

" until the ° bargain pri 


"mash 


this big free bargain 
catalog today, 


“Let Hartman 
Feather YOUR Nest” | Name 


you will refund my 
tion charges both ways. 


50 — ‘The t 12 Double. Faced Records | R. F. D., Box No. or Street and No. 


State a 
Post - 
Furniture & Carpet Co. | tit pour shipping polit is. different trom your post office, Mill in line below) 
Lg Chicago, Minois 


Hactusag’s, Chicago | Send shipment to...........-.----..- 
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WE START 


free, Wear 


International 
Vifth Ave., 
EARN $10 daily 
£. refinishing 





factories, 


and profits. 


Full oecations 
ing outfit—Free 


$133 month 
questions free 
Columbus, Ohio. 
ATTENTION, 
or spare time. 
Covington, Ky 
FREE List of Government Positions ob- 
tainable men ar 7 5 
Salary $1600 to $2 
list and 
Business Trair 


MAKE $25 $8 
Clows’ Famous Phil 
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0 a Week repr 
adelphia Hosiery, direct 





esenting 


2ill—for women, children, 
air guaranteed. Prices that win 
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“You 
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George Clows Company, Des 
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IN BUSINESS, fur- 


everything; men and wom $30 to 
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actories’’ anywhere Sooklet free. 
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lyer Ragsdale, D 
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ekly benefit 


B, New 
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store windows 
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New 


York 


French plate. 
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Springs, Mo, ied 
MAKE MONEY ssilvering mirrors, all 
kinds plating, knives, spoons, auto head- 
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write us 


Fyr-Fyter Bldg., 


$50.00 ~ extra 


today. Fyr-¥yter Co., 187 
Dayton, Ohio. 
TAILORING SALESMEN 
. profit guaranteed Sell 
suits and overcoats made-to 
$23.50—$26.50- 50 = retail Soy 


Wright's men’s 


8 Suits 


3 biggest money-making 


sale boy’ $ suit 


mat 





s suit. 









buy too. ou double your 6ales 
You get your profit in 
vance—we deliver and collect. Large 
n and boys’ clothes in hand 
carrying case—F ree. Write for full 
Wright & Co., ¢ ss, T 
Dept, C 
BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every 
initials for his auto, You 
$1.50, make $1.: Ten orders 


irticul ars and free 


am Co., Dept 


~ AN ARTICLE 


en = 6or 


and no ¢ 
ll ng same 





samples. American Monog 
170, East Orange, N. J 
WE MANUF ACTURE 
of Wearing apparel that can be 
most ev home by n 
agents. Er ormous demand 
tition. No other firm is se 
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sold in 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Conatinued 








AGE NTS. -Steady Income. Large Manu- 
facturer of soaps, perfumes, toilet articles 
and pure fovud products, etc., wishes rep- 
resentatives in each locality. Manufacturer 
direct to consumer Big profits. Honest 
goods. Whole or spare time Cash ofr 
credit, Send at once for_ particulars. 


American Products Co., 9875 American 
Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


WANTED $133 mont) Men 18 u 
Railway Mail Clerks. W for list p« 
a Franklin Instituic, Dept C2, 
N. ¥ 








EARN up to $400 monthly, living ex- 
penses paid We place men and women; 
trained in spare time at home for hotel 
executive pe ositions Easy Terms. Free 











Booklet and. Business Training Inst., 
211 ZL een Court, Buffalo, N, ° 

TA AILORING SALESMEN. Make $10.00 
profit on gale, Get our outtit made-to 
measure suits. 160 fabrics Six prices 
$18.00 to $39.00. Finest goods 1 nion 
made. Fix your own gelling prices. Ma 


all the profit you want. Undersell all com 
petition Lower prices than any other line 
—you get big profits in advance We de 
liver and collect. Guaranteed quality by 
firm established 1880. Write for — pare 
ticulars. Fred Kauffmann, The in 
Tailor, 1300 W. Harrison St., am Ago, 
Dept. B 53 





Astrology 


ASTROLOG Y—Stars Tell Life's Story. 
Send birthdate and dime for trial readir 
Faidy, 1085 Boxe, Janus Suite 74, Kan 
City, Missouri. 


Detectives Wanted 


BE A DETECTIVE. Excellent oppor- 
tunity, good pay, travel Write ; T 
Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
City, Mo 














MEN—Age 17 to 55, E 
Bary. Travel; make sect 
reports, Salaries; expenses 
eign Detective Ag i, 

DETECTIVES 
Travel Excellent oj 
unnecessary Write, J 
Government Detective, 1 
York 

BE A MODERN DETECTIVE Get new- 


est methods School « ducted in ¢ ece 
tion with big detective a "y ( racter 
Reading, Raltlroad and Street Railway De 
tectives, Commercial Detective Wor for 
Men and on omen. How to Take Finger 
Prints, onducting luves ations—many 
other me... sig earnir Keenly in- 
teresting work- See “the work 1 ar m1 its peo 
ple A profession not overcrow i Qur 
Graduates Prove Successful Write for free 
particulars Dept. D, Nick Harri Pro- 
fessional Detective School, 900 Pant iges 
Bhig., Los Angeles, C 

BE A DETEA TIVE y 0 to $300 
per month Be a Finger t Specialist. 


Learn 38 oane Yard 
rot ne Write 
lustrated Booklet Un 
ing Ass'n, 2111 Dinan 








Help Wanted—Female 


$6—$18 a dozen decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp. Tapestry Pa Co., 110 La- 
Gr , Ind 














BARN $20 weekly spare time, at home, 
addressing, mailing, music, circulars. Send 
l0c, for music information. American 
Music Co., 1658 Broadw iy, Dept. E-16, 

Y 








Help ' Wanted— -Male _ 











BE A FD R t PE RIN’ T | EXP . De 
mand ir 1g Write for spectal free 
offer American Finger Print System, 1970 
Broadway, New York 

ALL MEN WOMES 17 t 5, willir ne 
to a cept Government ont one. ‘37 $250, 
travelir Write, Mr. Oz- 





ment, 

EARN $110 t monthly, expenses 
paid ag Railway Traffic Inspector. Position 
guaranteed after completion of 3 months’ 
home study course or money refunded Ex- 
cellen opportunities. Write for Free Book- 
let CM Stand, Business Training 
Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


sda diately. 











Patents and Lawyers 


INVENTORS desiring to 
should write for our guide-book “How 


Get 


scription for our opinion of its patentab.. 


natur 


ington, 
PA’ 


prelir 
Highe 


ness 


Lawyer, 624 F St., Washington, 


—_$—___ 





Your Patent.” Send sketch o 
e 7 oo & Co., Dept. 412, Wasi 
D 


TENTS, Send sketch or model f@ 

ninary examination Booklet free 

st references Best results. Prompt 

assured Watson E, Coleman, Patey 
dD. C. 





INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED, Pa 


ented 
Mfg. 





PA’ 


tion 
mode 


opinion of its patentable nature. High 


refere 


or unpatented. Write Adam Fisher 
. _St. Louis, Mo. 





——_______ 
TEN “Write for Record of Inven- 
Blank and free guide book, § 

1 or sketch and description for free 


nces. Prompt Attention Reasonable 


Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 767 Ninth, 
Cc. 


Wash 


ington, D, 





Scientific 





SEB yourself as others see you—Wonder- 
Revealing Charts and Personality Tests 10c 
Thomson- Heywood, Dept. SS, Chronicle 


Bldg., 


San Francisco, Cal, 





Short Stories and Photoplays 





FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 


of m 


oney-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 


the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing gy Free Just address 
8, pt. 


Auth 


Wit 


ors’ Pre 
RITE NEWS 


89, Auburn, N. Y. 
“ITEMS and Short 











Stories for pay in spare time. Copyright 


Book 
dicat 


WI 


any 0 


neces: 


and plans free. Press Reporting Syn- 
e (406), St. Loui Mo, 

RITE PHOTOPLAYS: $25—$200 00 pald 
ne for suitable ideas. Experience un- 
sary; complete outline Free, Producer 





League, 439, St 


WI 


RITERS: Stories, Poems, Plays, ee. 


are wanted for publication Literary Bu- 
Mo. 





Scen 
Sant 
Calif 


x. 


stitut 

Cleve 
BI 

short 





175, Hannibal, 
FOR IDEAS. *hotoplay ~ Plots 


ario 
a Monics aa 





) TO $150 WEEKLY Writing Jokes, 

sramg and Humorous Stories for Publi- 

Write for details. American I- 

a Humor, OM W, 414 Park Bldg, 
land, Obi 

G MONEY IN WRITING - photaplan, 

stories, poems, s« etc end tw 



































day for free copy Americ 1's a eatall maga- 
zine for writers Filled with practical belp 
and nd ‘Hing Writer’s Digest, 
605 Cincinnati, Ohio, 
suck Photoplaywrights Make 
Big Money Free instruction book. Sue 
cessful Photoplays, Box 43, Des Moines, Is 
Songs, Poems, etc. 
POEMS WANTED—Sell your song verses 
for cash. Submit Mss at once or write 
New Era Music Co 104 St. Louis, Mo. 
WRIT THE WORDS FOR A SONG, 
We compose music. Our Chief of Staf 
wrote many big ng-hits. Submit your 
song-poem to us at once w York Mel- 
ody Corp., 402 F. Romax 1 .. _ New York. 
$500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the 
best fourth verse for our _song mypty 
Arms” you will receive 0.00, Send 
your name and we shall sé f 7" free the 
ontest rules and_ words this song 


World Corp., 245 W. 47th st Dept. 7544, 


New 
Pr 
LISI 


Yor 
{OMINENT LONDON MUSIC PUB 
{ER is open for available songs by 


American Writers, Amateur or Professional; 


song 
Ame 
Dept. 

“Ppl 


s judged on merit, not writers’ repu- 


ahoney, 


tations For further particulars Ke to 
k 


rican representative. Jac . 
N, 145 West 45th St Ww 


ANO JAZZ, note or ear. Short ml 





43 
course. Beginners or advanced, Learn 


Bass 


Styles, Novelty Solos, 215 Syncopated 


Fillers, Endings, Blues. Waterman School, 


282 


adve 


Tait Bildg., Los Angeles 
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Blame Yourself 


It This Message Doesnt Bring You A Big Salary Increase 





ET’S be specific. What do you 
want in life? You want more 
money than you’re getting. You 

want your own home, car, member- 
ship in a good club, you want to 
wear good clothes, educate your 
children and put away enough money 
tomake you independent. If youare 
like other men, you want to be your 
own boss. You want to travel and 
meet the wide-awake people who are 
doing things. 


failed 


you have no one to 
Allright. I’ll tell you a quick, easy 
way to accomplish all this. If you 





Take any ten average men who are in blind 
alley jobsat low pay. Analyze each case with- 
out prejudice. You'll find that every one of 
them is solely and entirely to blame for his 
poor earning power. Every one of them has 
had a golden opportunity. They either have 
to recognize it, or, recognizing it, 
lacked the courage to follow it up. But now 
comes your chance. If this page doesn’t 
bring you a big increase in salary—quick— 


blame but yourself. ByJ. E. Greenslade 


Sales Managers had raised the sal- 
aries of only a few men, then you 
might call it luck. But we’ve been 
doing it for sixteen years, day in 
and day out. Today we’re so accus- 
tomed to the amazing increases in 
salary our members receive that 
we take them as a matter of course. 


There is only one thing I ask of you 
in return for this offer. Don’t let 
the idea of a big salary, the thought 
of traveling all around the country 
and meeting worth-while people, 
make you think that the job is be- 








don’t take it you are the only loser. 
You are the only one who will have to face the accusing 
finger of the man you might have been. If you do take it 
you'll thank me the rest of your life for putting this infor- 
mation in your hands. For now it is possible for you to 
quickly enjoy bigger earnings, and have all the joys in life 
that your bigger self demands. If this was a guess I couldn’t 
printit. I know it to be a certainty. It is proved by the 
cases of thousands of other men who have done exactly the 
same thing. Listen. 


What It Brought These Men 


Por instance, Eilis Summer Cook, 20 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, left a $25 a week job and last year made $9,000! 

D. Miller, another Chicago boy, was making $100 a month 
asastenographer in July, 1922. In September, 3 months later, 
hewas making $100 a week as a salesman. W. P. Clenny of 
Kansas City, Mo., stepped from a $150 a month clerkship into 
aselling job at $500 a month. He is making $850 a month 
now. M. V. Stephens of Albany, Ky., was making $25 a week. 
He took up this training and now makes 5 times that much. 
J.H. Cash of Atlanta, Ga., exchanged his $75 a month job 
for onewhich pays him $500 amonth. O. H. Malfroot of Bos- 
ton, Mass., stepped into a $10,000 position as a SALES 
MANAGER~—so thorough is this training. All these successes 
atedue to this easy, fascinating and rapid way to master 
certain invincible secrets of selling. But why continue here 
when I can send you hundreds of similar stories of success? 


The Secret Is Yours 


What you want to know is how it’s done. I’ll tell you. 
Although none of these men had ever sold a thing in their 
lives, we took them without experience or training of any 
kind, and in a short period of time made Master Salesmen of 

Then our Employment Department helped them to 
select the right position and they were off with a boom to 
the success they had dreamed of. 


The National Salesmen’s Training Association can do exactly 
tis for you. If this big organization of Master Salesmen and 












Please mention 





this magazine 


yond you. Keepan open, unpreju- 


diced mind on this subject—at least until you have read the 
remarkabie book that I want to send you without charge. 


Read This Free Book 


This book, ““Modern Salesmanship,” explains why thousands 
have quickly succeeded in the selling field—how it is easy 
to make big money once you are in possession of the Secrets 
of Selling and how you can quickly get these fundamental see 
crets. It will also explain the National Demonstration Method 
which shows you how to overcome nearly every sales problem 
you will meet in a lifetime in the selling field. This is the book 
I will send you, absolutely free. Read it—then decide for 
yourself, 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 


Dept. 4-5 


Chicago, IIL. 








1 
wien 


National Salesmen’s Training Association, 
Dept. 4-S Chicago, Ill 

I am willing to investigate the opportunity you offer 
without cost to myself. Please mail me Free Proof 
that I can become a Master Salesman and qualify for a 
good sales position. Also send your illustrated . 
“Modern Salesmanship,’’ and particulars of membership 
in your Association and its Free Employment service. 


Name 


Address 
City State 


pn .. Occupation 
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$25.00 in cas 


given to readers of this 
magazine each month 


The Publishers invite the readers to select 
the best advertisement in this isssue. $15.00 
will be paid to the reader who sends in the 
best criticism or suggestion. $5.00 will be 
paid the reader who sends in the 2nd_ best 
criticism or suggestion. $3.00 will be paid 
the reader who sends in the 3rd best criticism 
or suggestion. $2.00 will be paid the reader 
who sends in the 4th best criticism or sug- 
gestion. 


This contest costs you nothing to enter— 
there are no conditions or rules to be com- 
plied with—simply read over the advertise- 
ments in this magazine and write us which 
advertisement you like best, and why you 
think it convinces the reader of its worth. 


Contest for this issue closes December 1, 1923 


Please address all letters to 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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WE WANT MORE 
GOOD SALESMEN 





E need more men immediately to sell Bet- 

ter Brushes. Previous training in this line 
is not absolutely necessary, but men who have 
had experience in selling direct to the home 
will find this an unusual opportunity to earn 
big money ard advance to positions of respon 
sibility and ever-increasing profit. 

For Better Brushes are of highest quality 
and so reasonably priced that sales com ‘ 
to any man who gives a reasonable amount of 
time and effort to the work, Furthermors 

Better Brush Salesmen make no deliveries. 

Better Brush Salesmen are paid regularly. 

This is a real opportunity WRITE FOR THIS 
for capable men to make a 
good connection with th BOOKLET 
fastest-growing company in 
its field. We need more men 
immediately in the great dis 
trict east of the Mississippi, 
north of Tennessee. You who 
believe in yourself, write us 
to-day Our sales have in 
creased from $2800 a month 
to $80,000 a month in three 
years and we are prepared to 
share this success with you, 

Mail the coupon to-day. 
me ae ee ee ee ee ee 
BETTER BRUSHES, INC 





50 C bere h — Palmer, Mass. 
wit 


or obligation, ple ser nd me 






it a y 
booklet ‘The We ay to Sure S and tell me 
may secur positic as a Bru h’”’ Sale 
entatiy 
NOM... scccoscecsosceccoscessessessesseesesseses 
Addr 
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Mystery Stories 








_COLD BLOODED oth hel a 





MURDER Thirty 
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FILLED CAS 




















manufacturers and save one-half. 
thin model, 20-yr. 14kt. 
Beautiful dial. Handsomely 
and back, Full jewel, 
movement, 
excellent time, 

Order today. Send no money. 
$6.80 on arrival. $15 value. 
guaranteed or money back, 
FREE: 1 4kt, 

and knife if you order now. 









































































Dept. 11012, 434 Broadway, 


SUPREME JEWELRY MFG. CO., 
New York 


elebrated crimin by Detecti 
America’s leading de tective agen 
me D ’ Pa Such _ exe iting 
Murder of Bluebe ard’s Wives,’ ‘umstantia 
Price $1.75 plus 6c postage Ni k Tha ris, 900 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Stammering _ 

§T-STU-T-T-TERING Ana Stammering Cured At Home. Ir 
struc tive ! ree alter McDonnell, 80 Potomac Bank 
Buildin ngton 

Vaudeville 

GET ON THE STAGE I you how! Send stamp for 
instructive Sta Book and savloatels K. La Delle, Box 557 
Los Angeles, Cal, 

‘G30 

—— 
20- YR 14KT o0.8- 


Buy this high-grade watch , A from the 
12 size, 
gold-filled case, 
chased border 
well known ALERT 
Regulated and adjusted to keep 


Pay only 
Satisfaction 


gold-filled Waldemar chain 
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so much 


they 


am sure of it. 


help you. 
pon right now!” 


Without cost or oh ation, 


the position or in the 


OBusiness Management 
(Industrial Management 
(C) Personnel Organization 
Traffic Management 
Business Law 
Banking and Banking Law 
Accountaney (including C.P.A.) 
Cost Accounting 
3ookkeeping 
Private Secretary 
Spanish (CJ French 
TECHNICAL AND 
Electrics al Engineering 
Electric Lighting 
Mechanical Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Railroad Positions 
Gas Engine Operating 
Civil Engineer 
Surveying and Mapping 
Metallurgy 
Steam Engineering 
Radio 





Name 
Street 
Address 


City 


Occupation 


tonal 





“I know you would, 
it would mean to us! 
see you wasting the best years of your 
life when you could make them count for 


“Can't you see it, Bob? 
that the reason men get ahead is because 
train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? 

“If the International Correspondence 
Schools can raise the salaries of other 
men, they can raise yours. 
help other men to win advancement and 
more money, they can help you, too. I 


please 
subject before which I have marke 


BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


IND 


Btate 





Week 


“Wouldn’t you like to 
earn that much, too?” 


Bob—think what 
It worries me to 


Don’t you see 


If they can 


“Don’t let another year slip by and 
leave you right where you are to-day. 
Let’s at least find out how the I. C. S. can 
Let’s mark and mail this cou- 


invERRAT ON” CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
x 2069, Scranton, Penna. 


tell me how I can yan for 


Si alesmanship 
Advertising 
| Better Letters 
Show Card Lettering 
] Stenography and Typing 
} Business English 
Civil Service 
} Railway Mail Clerk 
jCommon School Subjects 
_)High School Subjects 
_]Lllustrating 0 Cartoon 
USTRIAL COURSES 
} Architect 
_)Blue Print Reading 
_)Contraetor and Builder 
Architectural Draftsman 
Concrete Builder 
[ } Structural Engineer 
Chemistry () Pharmacy 
Automobile Work 
Airplane Engines 
Navigation 
Agriculture and Poultry 
Mathematics 


ing 











Persons residing in Canada ‘should send thie coupon to ‘the Interne- 
t Oorreepondence Schools Canadian, Limited, Montreal, nade. 
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COMING 


The POPULAR for November 20th 


he first installment of 


Lord of the Barren Lands 


A serial by 


EDISON MARSHALL 


The Gladiator 
A complete novel of the fight game WILBUR HALL 








Fear and the Flying Mercury 
An automobile story JOHN LAWRENCE WARD 


Christopher of Columbus, Ohio C. S. MONTANYE 


The Scarlet Jackals of Seville 
An adventure of The Texan Wasp JAMES FRANCIS DWYER 


The Lost Charm 
A story about David and Goliath ROY NORTON 


Sharps, Flats, and a Fiddle 
\ surprising story VICTOR MacCLURE 


The Ring and the Girl 
A Great Macumber story ROBERT H, ROHDE 


And Other Stories as Good 


Now 1 





the best time to order this issue from’ vour news dealer, 
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Send me full | 
me win succe 





UNITED SH 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


This simplified, comnlete High School Course 
—specially prepared for home study by leading 
profe ore meets all requirements for entrance 
to college and the leading professions. 


Whether you need High School 

Other training or specialized instruc- 
tion in any trade or profession 

the American School can help 


Courses you. Check and mail coupon 


for Free Bulletin. 










































































Home-Study 
Business Courses 


American School 
Drexel Ave. and 58th Street 




















Dept. H. 84 Do you want an important, high-salaried 
Chicago position? You can have one if you can do 
ee a Come eee ee the work, LaSalle experts will show yes how, guide 
ree * you step by step to success and help solve your per- 
“"inerican ean Schoo!, Dept.H. 84 Drexel By: Ave, “end 58th St., Chicago sonal business problems. Our plan enables you to 4 
Send me full information on the subject checked and how you will help train during spare hours without interference with 
me win success. your Present duties, Give us your name and address 
Architect coves Lawyer and mark with an ‘*X’’ below the kind of ition you 
““uilding Contractor seus-...MMachine Shon Practice want to fill. We will mail catalog and full! particulars 
“Avtomobile Enginecr . Photoplay Writer regarding our low cost monthly payment wg Also 
Automobile Repairman «seee-e Mechanical Engineer our valuable book for ambitious men, ‘“Ten Years’ 
Civil Engineer j=  — eveeseee Shop Superintendent Promotion In One.’’ Tear out, mark and mail the cou- 
. Structural Encineer ‘ Employment Manager fe today. No obligation to you. Let us prove to you 
" Business Manager ........ Steam Engineer ow this step has helped thousands of ambitious men 
ert. Public Accountant Foremanship to real succes 
jessgatant and Audi.or ° Sanitary Haginese anmema=c= Coagen S22 a= oc» 
eeper . . Surveyor (and Mapping) e 
prettamnen and Designer ‘ qeeenene ee r LaSalle Extension 
electrical Engineer «ooeee D@legraph Engineer ry 2 
a tectrie Li ght & Power ...High School waduate any 
General Education Fire Insurance Expert 1165- i 
ocational Guidance Wireless Radio Dest, ~ Chicago, m. 
.. Business Law - Undecided lease send me catalog an 
full information regarding 
N thecourse and service Ihave 


marked with an Xbelow, piso 
a copy of your book,‘ 

. eouseinenteceenases ienonn . ‘ears’ Promotion in On 

ne vans a" - os allw —_— — am 


Higher Accountancy: Training for positions 


to 50 sateen week for your Spnre Time 0 as Auditor, Comptroller, Certified Public Ac- 
y 








Oo! : Training for Official, 
ee Ay Sales, and Executive positions, 


o Modern Salesmanship: Training for Sales 
and Advertising Executives, Solicitors, Sales 
Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Manufacturers’ 
Agents, and all those oeneee in retail, whole- 
sale or ‘specialty selling 


















No Canvassir Experience Unn ces countant, Cost Accountant, etc, 
we ite to-day 4 Iliustrated Booklet and 
Free Working Outfit oO Traffic Management— Foreign and Domestic: 
UNITED SHOW CARD STUDIOS t: 241 Dinan Bldg. Detroit, Mich. Training for positions as Railroad and Industrial 
_—— Stee att _ Traffic Manager, etc, 


Railway Station Management: Training for 
You ’ Too , Can Pla yt he a) Railway Auditors, Gombirolere, Accountants, 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR od Fale Urbdes Castes oe. 


sin . Oo Industrial Management Efficiency: For Exec- 
o 





Just as the Natives 


After Your FIRST LESSON 
You Will Play ‘‘ALOHA’’. 
We Guarantee That— 


Our method is so simple, interesting 
and appealing that you begin in your 
first lesson to learn the famous Ha- 
waiian Folk Song ‘*ALOHA”’, Think 
how happy you will be when you 
surprise your friends by playing 
the fascinating Hawaiian Guitar 
just as the natives do! 


Only Four Motions — 
and You Master Them Quickly! 


utives, Managers, Office and Shop Employes and 
those ‘desiring practical training in industrial 
a principles and practice. 
Moder: i Corr d and Prac- 
tice: Trainee for Sales and Collection Sees - 
spondents; Sales Promotion Managers; Credit 
and Office Managers; Correspondence Super- 
vieors, Secretaries, etc. 
Oo Banking and Finance: Training for executive 
positions in Banks and Financia! Institutions. 
o Modern Foremanship and Production Meth- 
ods: Training in the direction and handling of 
industrial forces — for Executives, Managers, 
Superintendents, Contractors, Foremen, ub- 
foremen, etc. 


o Personnel and Employment Management: 








Ine few minutes you acquire the four motions necessary to play any Training for Employers . imployment Managers, 
piece. after that ash ort period of practice and you will have master e¢ Executives, Industrial Engineers. 
is weirdly sweet music. Complete course of 52 lessons includes FX 2 
beautiful Hawaiian Guitar, necessary picks, steel bar, ete. No exiras. OF en Training for Bar: []Commercial Law. 
s No Previous Musical Knowledge Necessary ; LL.B. Degree, (J Effective Speaking. 
you never read a musical note in your life--if you haven'teven the > 
slightest knowledge of music, we can quickly and p« rsitively teach you DExpert Bookkeeping. oc. P. A. Coaching. 
to play this wonderfully px paler instrument. Don't be just a *‘listen- } 


er” when you can easily be the center of interest among your friends, [Business English. (Commercial Spanish 
Just Mail a Post ene for Details | 


of our remarkable FREE Hawa n Guitar O er. 
umply write:’'l am interested’ '--but do it today PRAGDs ccccccocosoccceseccccccscccocees cocccccccosoooecce 
Address 


First Hawaiian Conservatory | Decineest Wedbtben occcccecccoscsce a pear’ 
of Music, inc. A Beautiful 


Desk 3°, 233 B’dway i } 
(Woolworth Bide.) Hawatian 


Hawetian Guitar. | Mew York City Guitar 

























Address .....+.++ evccccccccccs 
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Belated Charity 


New York dailies each recently published an editorial, using for a 
subject the anonymous gift of $100,000 to promote the writing of better 
juvenile fiction. 


If there were any need of such a contribution, it might be looked 
upon as admirable charity, but the uninformed person who is responsible 
for it does not know that American boys themselves, some twenty millions 
of them, have been instrumental in bringing about the publication of 
juvenile books that are clean, interesting, and exactly what boys want. 
These books do not preach, but do uplift their readers by stimulating 
the imagination in a wholesome manner, and instilling in boys’ hearts an 
almost irresistible desire to emulate the good deeds and accomplishments 
of a hero who is invariably above reproach. 


Street & Smith publish hundreds of these better books for boys in 
the Western Story Library, the Merriwell Series, the Sport Story Library 
and the Alger Series. These are all in 12 mo. paper book form, retail 
at fifteen cents per copy, and so are within the reach of the pocketbook 
of the average boy. 


The sales of these four lines are proof positive that long before 
any anonymous donor thought of contributing $100,000 to elevate juvenile 
literature, juvenile literature had been elevated by capable publishers 
who, years ago, became convinced that the only story for boys worth 
while is the clean, wholesome, decent story that tends to make him a 
better man. 


Buy Street & Smith Books 
tor Your Boy 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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discovery ot an ar azing 
h ating secret—by Mr. B. M. 
Oliver, St. Louis heating expert 
at last frees housewives from 
the dirt and drudgery of coal 
and wood—and all of us from 
the worry of strikes and enor 
mous fi bills, Mr. Oliver's 
discovery is a simple device that 
sets right in any cook stove, 
heater or furnace wit hout 
change And it combines 6% oil, the 
cheapest fue! there is, wi be © ‘ pro- 
ducing an_ intense € that 





actually gives three times 5 the os at of coal. 


Cuts Housework 80% aad } 7 












This modern invention turns any conl | j 
or wood burner into a r al up-to-dat¢ 
gas stove. Think what it means to } 
the housewi no more dirty, heavy 
eal to carry and lift—-no more clouds 
f ashes to breath no more fires to} 
wild, bank and watch—no more ms 
rooms in Wintel or mor burned, un- 
dercooked food on account of an un- | 
certain fire The house doesn't get 
dirty half so quick; an authority says 
that this convenience actually elim- 
inates 80° of all housework, 





MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


‘OU CAN earn $1 to $2.an hour writin show cards at homein 
your spare time. Quic kiy and easily learned by our new 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. We show you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 
Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 
240 Adams BI oronto, Canada. 


UNLUCKY? seen Wye Gio Spose Po 















Hindu charm against evil 
spirits, sickness, spells, and symbol of 
GOOD LUCK in love, business, games, 
Heavy, weird and startling yenuine 
14-Karat gold shell, 3 year guarantee 
For Men and Women. 
Secret formula for luck” FREE. 
Send measure tring tied around finger.) 
AHLI-C. 116 str. Sta. New York 
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Pay 
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\ re to postman on delivery 
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iNew Cheap Fuel! 


Gives 3 Times the Heat of Coal 
in Any Stove or Furnace 


150,000 Already in Use 








But this is no untried experiment. Over 150.000 
Oliver burners are already being used. In Ls 
ern Canada, even in cold Alaska, the » is 
being used to heat rooms through Arctic Winters. 
Yet this wonderful heat can be regulated to any 
degree, high or low, by simply turning 
a valve, It is just the thing for un- 
ertain Fall weather. Physicians rec- 
ommend the Oliver as a sure safeguard 
igainst colds, influenza, ete. It is ab- 
solutely safe—will last a lifetime. Per- 


fect heating guaranteed. 


FREE Book! 


A special Low Introductory Price is 





now being made by Mr. Oliver, because 
he wants every American housewife to 
ee how this invention works, in her 
own stove. Now—once and for all you can do away 
with household dirt and drudgery—you can protect 


your family’s health during a t Winter. ‘ Write immediately tot! « 
Oliver Oil-Gas Burner Co. 12-K Oliver Bidg., St. Louis, Mo., and you 
will get full details of this offer and an attractive F ree Booklet. 
is no obligation. Specify whether you are interested in a heating stove 
cook stove or furnace burner. And you should write at once to get the 
advantage of this Special Low Price Introductory Offer. Agents 

paretime workers and distributors should address Mr. B. M. Oliver 
President, for complete details of how Oliver representatives are 
making from $75 to $200 a week and more 



















14-KT. WHITE GOLD 
w RIST WATCH 
TEN eee ete Se TO PAY 


Latest Oval Sha Small Size. Beaut!- 
ful ily hanc ire in crown. 
s Lever 



















atch and deposit will be promptly re 

- send month for 10 ‘months, 

1 pr only $2 Regular value $365. Transactions 
strictly confident al ‘order now 


ANTY WATCH. COMPANY 


UARA 
Nassau Street 












STUDY AT HOME 


ome a lawyer. Legail, trained 
rm i= suc- 
-— 
awd opportunities now 
before. Lawyers ear! 
$3, 000 to $10,000 Annua'ly 
We guide you step by step. Youcan trot 
at home fyrine svere time. t us 
gou records and lett ay students 
admitted tc to the bar in various Jo of LL.B. 
conf Thousands 2 successful st 
easy terme. Bh, CR furn hee oll x 
volume Law Library va 
d ‘‘Evidence’ rc Send ‘ter them NOW 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1165-L, Chicego, Ml. 





Railway Postal Clerks 
$1600 to $2300 a Year 


MEN-BOYS 18 OR OVER 
WRITE IMMEDIATELY 
Steady work. No layoffs. Paid Vacations. 
Travel—See the country on Government time 
% Common education sufficient 
\ Send Coupon today—SURE 
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Musical Instruments 


Not toys—but high-grade practical instrum ents for Symphony 

or Jazz orchestra. Great for solo work at Club, Ledee or 

Legion gatherings or home entertainments. Anyone can play 

with a few simple lessons, furnished with each instrument 
Musical ply Fork Glassaphone Jazz-O-Nette 
Mando-Zi H Musical Saw Hohner Sax 

‘re any of these fpetrumente for 15 da: not si ie. 


Free Trial fied, if'you can’t lew Seo 
turn at our expe Remarkably low i es. Easy Time Payments. 
Send today for’ now, illustrate d cata’ describing complete line. 
MUSSEHL. & WESTPHAL - 
DIAMOND 


400 8. Water Street Ft. Atkinson, Wis 
FR E RING OFFER 


Just to advertise our famous Hawaiian im. 
diamo: at —. stestet ae the world 
as ev We will « absolute! 
free this tae Ngold f. ring, set 
BHewaiian im. diamond—in 
tag y pesteaaaeer 





















Se eitalag, 
if you. can » tell rit from « real 
diamond re an 
10,000 given away. Send n 
quick. Send size of finger 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.412 


West 335 Madison St., CHICAGO 


o money. 
















Jasmynett } 
Lip Stick 


A PARISIAN CREATION! 


A delightful vanity lip stick in an 
exquisite 18 Kt. gold plated con- 


handy mirror top. 
Jasmynette is very soothing, im- 
parts rich color to the lips 
Choice of three shades, light, medium 
' and indelible 
The container lasts indefinitely and 
can be easily and inexpensively re- 
filled. 


“Jasmynette” is used by movie stars 
and the. smart set. Special introductory 
offer. Sent post paid on reeeipt of $1.00. 
|, State shade wanted. Send for FREE 
interesting booklet. 





JAMES DRUG COMPANY, INC. 
172-Sth Ave., 


New York City 
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Order Direct trom New York's 

Get this round Bracelet Ladie 

ywweled, adjusted movement with gol 

ink i acelet. Remarkable value at f 96. 

Tonneau shape has 14 Kt. 25 year white ‘gold Vee case gorgeous- 
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ppire crown with fine silk groegr: ribbon with 14 
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Suppose You Want 
to Break Into the 
Movies 








The question you ask yourself js: 
“Just what are my chances? It doesn’t 
help me very much to read about how 
Mary Pickford and Charlie Chaplin 
got their start—what I want to know 
is, ought J te try to break in? Have 
I the qualifications? And if just 
how ought I to go about it to begin?” 


so, 


We have prepared a book that an- 


swers those questions definitely, and J 


authoritatively. It is made up of arti- 
cles that have appeared from time 
to time in PicTURE-PLAY MAGAZINE, 
each one of which was the result of 
painstaking investigation by a writer 
who is a specialist and who knows his 
or her subject. Nowhere else can you 
find set forth as completely, clearly, 
and frankly the real facts about get- 
ting into the movies, particularly 
regard to your own particular case. 
The book is called 


“Your Chance as a 
Screen Actor” 


It contains ninety-six pages of in- 
formation, by which you will be able 
definitely to decide whether or not the 
screen is to be your profession. 


This book is only 20 cents a copy. 


To procure one, address the book 
department, 
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0 More Foot Pains ! 





ousands Say New Invention 
Banishes Every Ache—Instantly! 


No braces; no straps; no metal; no rigid appliances; no bandages; 
no trouble or bother of any kind. Yet every pain, twinge and 
soreness disappears instantly—as if by a touch of a magic wand! 


TO long need most of u suffer the tortures of 
I tired, weak, aching burning feet! For foot 


specialists have pertected a marvelous new device 












whiceb, usual) auses every pain and ache to disap 
pear instantly. 

No matter how k you have suffered, this new 
jnvention is positively guaranteed to relieve you com 
pletely of all foot misery, or it costs you nothing! 


pains in the arches, instep, ankles, 
heels are at once relieved and you walk 
around with never a thought of foot pains. It’s just 
as if you were given entirely new feet 


gonizing 





Why Pain Disappears Instantly 








Science has proved that 99 of every 100 foot pains 
e caused by faulty arches. 

Now your arches—-which are the “wagon springs” 
of your body are held in place by certain muscles 
But frequently these muscles become weakened so 
that the bones of your arches, under your weight, are 
forced out of place. Then you begin suffering all the 


tortures of tallen 

Yet, no matter how sore your feet may be, this 
new device at once raises the flattened arches to their 
sormal position, immediately relieving the unnatural 
pressure that is causing your foot misery, and bring 
ing you glorious foot comfort The immediate reli 
from pain should actually amaze you! 


arches 


How New Invention Works 




















The old way of treating 
_— fallen arches was to use rigid 
: /\| metal props, w hich usually 

oa Bs . weakened the arch muscles, 
In m sbove. “A” But this new invention, 
cenantn he tol which can be slipped into any 

8s a thin ayer Py 7 - + 
S soft flexible leather style shoe is entirely different 
“pe : It is called the Airflex Arch 
> is a wonderfully) Support, and is in the form of 
it pad of specially? » light and springy pad, scien 
unded Russian tifically formed to the natural 
*” Rubber The} arch of the foot. Each pair is 
supports form to the made of specially compounded 
eiact contour of the foot Russian Sponge Rubber— 
every position—not| Which has been  surcharged 
only by instant| with They are so light 
but strengthen- and flexible that were it not for 
t museles with] the instant comfort they bring, 
i take you would never be aware of 

their presence. 


Please mention this magazine 





when 


\s you walk on them, this springy rubber 
a marvelously gentle pressure at all points. 
instantly raises the fallen arches to their proper 
position and automaticaily adjusts the displaced arch 
bones, Also as this light springy rubber yields to 
your weight it reproduces exactly the natural spring 
of your arch! Its constant compression and expan- 
sion at every step massages, exercises and strength- 
ens the muscles in a natural way, thus quickly bring- 
ing back their old-time vigor and strength. 

The New Aijirflex Arch Supports are positively 
guaranteed to banish all pain aad build up the arches 

and if after trying them you are not more than 
delighted with results, they cost you nothing. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t send a cent in advence. Simply fill in coupon, giving 
the exact size of your foot as instructed below Don’t hesi- 
tate to order by mail, for every slay we are fitting hundreds 
this way. In spite of the fact that these supports have regularly 
sold for $3.00—-when the postman hands them to you, just pay 
him the amazingly low price of only $1.95 (plus few cents 
postage) in full payment Slip the supports into your shoes. 
Try them five days. Then if you are not pleased in every way 
simply return them and your money will be instantly—and gladly 

refunded without question Mail the coupon today—now—an 
say ‘Good-bye’ to foot pains forever Thompson-Barlow Co., 
Inc.. Dept. A-469, 43 West 16th Street, New York. N. Y. 


Low Price Introductory Offer Coupon 
THOMPSON-BARLOW CO., Inc. 
Dept. A-469 
43 West 16th Street 
New York 


Send me, at your risk. the proper pair of 
If not sure of shoe Your new Airflex Arch Supports. I will pay 
size. stand on the postman $1.95 (plus few cents postage) 
piece of paper with the full understanding that there are 
trace outline of no further payments If I am not satisfied 
stockinged {[00t. ater wearing them, I will return them in 


rane Ee iose this five days and you are to refund my money 
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The Little Brother 
of the Big Story Family 


You are all acquainted with Mr. Western Story, Mr. Detec- 
tive Story, Miss Love Story and Miss Sea Story. You know 
them to be good, clean, wholesome, honest folk. Now comes 
their little brother, Master Sport Story. 


He is some youngster, bright and happy, with an ingratiating 
smile which is going to win him a permanent place in the 


hearts of magazine readers everywhere. 


In these days of keen competition on the athletic field, on 
the diamond, on the football field, on the tennis court and on 
the golf links, newspapers are obliged to devote exclusively to 
sports a certain section of each issue. Every small college has 


its athletic field, and every school its gymnasium. 


Is there any wonder, then, that we feel encouraged to start 
Sport Story MAGAZINE on a career that seems to us most 
bright and promising, as compared to any other magazine 
projected in recent years? 


Retail, 15 Cents. Issued Twice a Month 
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These Books 
FREE For 
One Week 


Send no mone 
fill out the » 
you receiv y 
books, expré 
read them ov 
them out for 
If you don’t want them, 
send them back at our ex 







pense. If you decide 
they will do for you what 
they have done for more 


than 100,000 others, pay 
$2.80 within one week 
and $3 each month there- 
after until the special 
price of $21.80 is paid 
This amounts to only ten 
cents ada Mail coupon 
NOW if you want a big- 
ger, better job at higher 
wage 


All Automobile 


Engineering Facts at Your Fingers’ Tips 





1923 
: ‘ Edition 























Six Complete New Books for Study or Reference 
Also Year’s Consulting Membership in 
American Technical Society— FREE 


Here's the most practical set of books ever written on 
automobile engineering. Each book is brimful of in- 
formation about the various phases of this work. 2,600 


pages, 2,300 pictures and diagrams, 125 blue prints on 


every subject. Practical problems are solved in every- 
day language. They make automobile engineering as 
plain as day. Completely cross indexed for ready 
reference 


Know All About Automobiles 
and Earn Big Pay 


These are just the books for the man who wants to 
know all about automobiles and fit himself for a big- 
paying job hey are interesting from start to finish 
med with information. A little regular read- 
m during spare hours will soon equip you for 


FREE Consulting Membership 


A resident consulting staff of 18 practical experts is waiting 
to solve for you any auto, tractor or motorcycle troubles that 
you may have. A letter or a wire to the American Technical 
Society will bring you an immediate answer and the solution 
to your problems his advisory staff of practical automobile 








men plus your library of Automobile Engineering will enable 
you to handle successfully any auto job ese men know 
. the dats st methods and the newest and best ways of doing 
SILE? this pay-raising consulting staff be YOUR 
s NT i ARTN NER. Use this service daily if necessary. 


This free consulting membership offer is good fora 
imited time only and can be withdrawn 
without notice. 


American Technical Society 
Dept. A-847 





Please mention this magazine 


Chicago, U.S. A. 





when 


the automobile business. Then after you get into the 
auto game, you'll still have them for reference. 


Let These Books Solve Your 
Daily Problems 


To the man now engaged as a mechanic or shop 
foreman, these books will give world of heip. They 
dig deep into the technic al angles and theories and ex- 

plain them in everyday words. If you have trouble on 
oo point, you'll find the answer in these books. They 
are the work of fifteen auto experts who know from ex- 
perience, the problems and difficulties of the shopman. 


7. 
Repair Your Own Car 
The car-owner will find these books extremely valu- 
able as an aid in repairing his own car. Think of the 
heavy repair bills this will eliminate. Think of the 
money you can save. 
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AMERICA AN = CHNICAL SOCIETY, Dept. A- 847 
Chicago, 


P le ase se % Ls a set of Automobile Engineering, for seven 


days’ FREE EXAMINATION, ehipping charges collect. 


will examine these books thoroughly, and if satisfied, will send 


s $2.80 within seven days and $3 a month until I have pee the 
special price of $21.80. If I decide not to keep the books, 
will return them within one week at your expense. It 


understood that if I keep the books I am entitled to a FREE 
Consulting Membership in the Automotive Division of the 


Society 
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Just $1.00! The balance in easy monthly payments, 

You get the famous Studebaker, 21 Jewel Watch—In- 

sured for a lifetime direct from the maker at lowest 

prices ever named on equal quality. Send at once for 
FREE Book of advance Watch Styles. 


21 Jewel 
STUDEBAKER 


-_ 
the: /nsured Watch 
° Choice of 54 latest, thin model, Art Beauty Cases in yellow gold, green 
BREE! gold or white gold; 8 adjustments, including heat, cold, isochronism 
{ and 5 positions, Direct to you from the factory the greatest watch 


value in America today. 
"Watch Chain q Send r a copy of this 


Wor » mited sme we are Write for Style Book! Send *t, once, and set 9 copy tae 


y stideliaker . : 
Wate beautiful atch Cha tiful, advance styles in Studebaker Art Beauty Cases and Dials. Read 
2 


how you can buy a 21 Jewel Studebaker Insured Watch direct from 
the maker—save big money—and pay for it while you are using it. 
Write for our Free Book. It will post you on watch styles and watch 
vaiues. Send coupon at once. Get Free Chain offer today while it lasts. 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO. 
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Dept. 3011 South Bend, Indiana 
Mail Coupon for FREE Book 
OS ke eT a OR A AE 


Studebaker Watch Co. 
Dept. 3011, South Bend, Indiana 
Please send me your Free Book of 
Advance Watch Styles and particu 
f lars of your $1.00 down offer 
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CHAPTER IL, 
Y nation with the minimum of 
igination in its racial compo- 


ition,’ Prosper Gainstead told 


hin is he took possession of his sec- 
ti f Pullman, “would long ago 


have developed the idea of making its 


railway stations the most romantic and 
beautiful places in the country, instead 
of the most heinously prosaic. They 
ought to be places to linger in, not to 
get aw from as fast as possible.” 
He ked out of the window, with 


his expression of the fastidious archi 


tect, and condemned Rutlandburg, the 


spot un which he was hastening, to 
its lestined fa imong the artistic 
goat Chere 10 particular need to 
des ve that doomed city \nv traveler 
who ws the locality where the trait 
Sto] he iverage middle | wn 
m ine or himself s expres 
$10 ) lrab ick if ynificance 
Thoug! t glaringly new cave no 
prom rrowil ld gracefully. 


What offended Prosper most was its 
stolid clinging to type. Abx 


1 ) 


he loved the individual. t 


ill things 


subtle dif- 
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ference that ought to give each separate 
object in this varied world its chiet 


value, its distinction The commonest 


thing ought to be a rarity, a special crea 
tion, because it was just a bit unlike 
anything else. 

Stati 1S, h wever, 1 stead f accentu 


ating these small, delightful variations. 


seemed to feel that their onlv salvation 


lav in being 


lay in being devastatingly alike. Some- 


times they might be cleaner, sometimes 


more fested with tort papers, shably 


baggage, and th cient smoke 
Sometimes there were more pretentious 


cornices on the waiting rooms, and more 
insolent glass show windows in the shops 


across the wav, somet 


But the 


imes less 
family resemblance persisted throughout 
the sper ie€s, ~ Anvst * was their 
name. 

With a_ folded wspaper Prosper 


flicked the dusty window sill before en 


riching it with his elbow ie took iff 
critically tl 1K wverhea where the 
porter had stored his uple of protes 
gested ‘a cross betwee 


lispatch boxes 


and artists’ portfo! He had a weak 
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ness for those cases ; they had been made 
after his own designs, to carry draw- 
ings. He regarded the seat opposite as 
though he disapproved of its propor- 
tions, as he did. For several reasons his 
state of mind was well over the edge of 
annoyance. One minor unpleasantness 
lay in the necessity he was under of tak- 
ing a day trip in a stuffy Pullman, a 
Pullman that had not got over its dormi- 
tory, morning-after atmosphere. No 
chair car had been available, however, 
and he had private as well as business 
reasons to urge him on. 

When one speaks of Prosper as taking 
possession of his section one does not 
exaggerate. There radiated from him 
that assured quality of the metropolitan 
professional man who has a position to 
keep up; a quality as far removed, on 
the one hand, from the approachable 
snappiness of the traveling salesman, as 
it is, on the other, from the detachment 
of the magnate. [le looked like a per- 
son who is situated squarely in the 
middle of his world, oriented. One 
gathered, indeed, that this world was’ so 
much with him that he carried around 
with him a sort of option on it, which 
he could at any time exercise. Wherever 
he happened to be, he could retire into 
his own chosen habitat, with a quite 
definable air of planting his flag. 

For the rest, his manner was not in 
the least objectionable; rather the con- 
trary. Its solidity was reassuring in- 
stead of being repellent. If the way- 
faring man might have hesitated before 
beginning with him one of those in- 
terminable, casual conversations, which 
some strangers like and others don’t, he 
would, just as naturally, have expected 
Prosper to emerge as leader and or- 
ganizer in case of accident or serious 
difficulty. He looked like the sort of 
man who gravitates to the chairmanship 
of committees. One would expect him 
to get things done. 

In his own firm, it was understood 
that, though the artistic quality of the 
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work formed his greatest interest, it did 
not obsess him to the exclusion of other 
fundamentals, as it did some of the 
younger men, fresh from the Peaux 
Arts. On the mathematical and _prae- 
tical side he was absolutely to be de- 
pended upon; a good, all-around man, a 
happy combination of the artist and the 
man of affairs, a combination which is 
by no means so rare as it has the repu- 
tation of being. 

Just at present, none the less, as he sat 
glooming out of the window he was dis- 
gusted with the practical. His good- 
looking, keenly modeled features were 
drawn into lines that gave them more 
than his thirty-seven years. At some 
inconvenience to himself, he had come 
personally to this smallish town, spent 
the night there, lured by what promised 
to be an age of enlightenment, heralded 
by the dawn of a municipal building 
scheme. The very fact that the local 
authorities had applied to his high-priced 
firm, with its reputation for serious and 
beautiful work, had indicated imagina- 
tion. 

He had found himself blocked at 
every turn. Being a devotee himself of 
the cult of the variation, believing that 
a pattern should never be reproduced 
exactly, he had been obliged to fight his 
way through standardized minds. His 
dream had been to build something so 
adequate and desirable that it would 
logically become the inspiration to other 
beautiful communal structures. It would 
be a long, long time, however, before 
those city fathers got around to the con- 
templation of what they called the 
“deepo” as a thing of beauty. His vision 
of a speedy future of architectural in- 
telligence in that particular town had 
gone to smash, 

Well! Prosper’s face lost its incipient 
scowl. \ smile softened his long- 
cheeked, fresh-colored countenance into 
a moderate but virile pulchritude. At 
the worst, thought was still free, not 
clamped down by specifications and 


























financial estimates. One always had the 
vision left. After all, what in life was 
better? His figure relaxed, taking on 
that air of well-being which invests the 
man who is doing what he likes to do. 
One could take refuge not only in visions 
but in whimsies. It was this expression 
which had caused more than one young 
girl to be deceived in Prosper Gain- 
stead’s generation, and afterward to be 
justifiably resentful because he had 
cheerfully allowed himself to be treated 
like a contemporary. 

This matter of stations, now. If a 
building should logically symbolize the 
life which is to be lived in and around 
it, where could one find a site with bet 
ter claims to picturesque construction 
than a railroad platform? Where do 
he sparks of more adventures meet, 


blaze into momentary intensity, and pass 
away again? Wedding journeys, youth 
ful hazards of fortune, flights from jus- 
tice, unlooked-for returns, tragic fare- 
wells-—steeped in And _ yet 
what could be more crude, vulgar, in- 
humane, than 


romance 
the common than 
the garden—station ? 

Like a divinely appropriate illustra 
tion to his musings, an entrance at the 
end of the car roused him from them. 
Two people were coming through the 
le, evidently from the dining car. 
walked straight on, looking 
neither to the right nor to the left of 
them, and disappeared into the drawing- 
room while he continued to 
Everybody was gazing. 


even 


als 


They 


gaze. 
The girl, her 
chin lifted proudly in the transparent 
effort to ignore the public eye, had 
passed Prosper before he remembered 
not to She had not seen 
however ; she had seen nobody. 


stare. him, 
He was 
left with a deep, tingling apprehension 
of wonder, He had felt something like 
When? The first time 
had watched the sun set over 
the Nile? Or was it that unearthly 
entrance to Japan: the little islands, pine 
plumed, and the first pink streak of 


, 
this 


bef re. 
that he 
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Or was it 
nearer home; a famous Southern gar- 


dawn on the peak of Fuji? 


den of azaleas? It was the same thrill 
that the sight of great natural loveliness 
awakened in him, yet it was different. 
There was more of himself in it this 
time. Who was she? Who were they! 
Because there had been a man with the 
girl. 

Undeniably a newly married pair. 
Their passage had been like a current 
of fresh, adventurous air. There was 
in the walk of the girl the suggestion of 
young, swift hopefulness, like the flight 
of aswan. He placed her as a perfectly 
well-trained product of the best tradi- 
tions, for traveling with the 
completeness of the civilized American, 
unexceptionable in manner and quite 
lovely in appearance. Yet there had 
breathed from her an emanation of— 
what was it? Happiness, or only a sort 
of tension that could not be concealed ? 
The forces of life at work? 

The confidential purr, which had been 
going on for some time in the section 
in front of him, 


dressed 


reached Prosper as 
women there. One 
had boarded the train since his adwent, 
and had recognized the other as an ac- 
quaintance with the tempered exuber- 
ance of lone women greeting each other 
on trains. Both were members of the 
semi-educated classes, 

sets of ready-made, 
match their 


words. Two sat 


comfortable, 
equipped with 
labor-saving phrases to 
clothes and the furnishings of their 
flats. With a little trowble Prosper 
could, in imagination, have reproduced 
the flats, complete to the kitchen sinks 
and the unwise wall papers. 

The 


was speaking 


the section 
She wore long jet ear- 
rings which bobbed, keeping up a sort 
of rhythm with her voice. 
“Oh, yes, dear, they’ve been on board 
since lefit the ‘Right 
the continent. keeping 


earlier resident of 


ever we coast. 


And 


across 


themselves to themselves the whole way. 
I suppose it’s natural, but I do think 
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people get tired of each other ever so 
much sooner, don’t you? I’ve an idea 
they've just come from the East or 
Abroad,” She used the capital, as 
though “Abroad” were a small and 
snugly bound bit of topography. “I 
mean to just glance at their bags when 
they get off. She’s real sweet, isn’t 
she?” The voice grew honeyed with 
sentiment. “J wish | knew her first 
name. Well, as for that, of course I 
don’t know the other either. No, he 
isn’t handsome, but | don’t know that | 
care so awfully for handsome men. 
There’s something awfully noticeable 
about him, though, don’t you think?” 

Prosper tried to recall his impression 
of the man. It had been a mere after- 
thought, registered when the girl had 
passed. Tallish, dark hair, sallow face 
with handsome, deep-set eyes. What 
was there particularly noticeable? His 
walk, perhaps. He did not swagger, 
but the movement began at the shoul- 
ders. Why did one retain an unprov- 
able sense of craftiness, of hidden mo- 
tives? Dozens of decent folk moved 
that way, all in one piece. A cat walked 
not quite that way, yet the modulation 
of the man's walk recalled that of a cat. 

An unjustifiable resentment against 
the man rose in Prosper’s mind. What 
were these people to him? They were 
none of his business. Yes, anything 
was his business if he chose to make it 
so. That was one of the principles of 
the full and oriented life. As an open- 
minded human being, he had a right to 
recognize, as another human being, this 
remarkable girl. She had left with him 
that shock of charm for which one is 
eternally grateful, but she had also 
called out a deeper, a more personal 
recognition. 

She had a beauty of line, like a much- 
fined-down caryatid under a classical 
portico. He had seldom seen a girl 


more absolutely in the first pick. Yet 
there was about her a familiarity, a 
humanness, that made him feel as 
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though he had known her very well for 
a long time. He had a whimsical con- 
viction that he understood this stranger, 
She was one oi those rare natures that 
can admit the approach of others with- 
out becoming influenced by them in any 
unfavorable direction. She would be 
unspoiled by contact with baser clay. 
Because of the man, Prosper found a 
quite unreasonable comfort in the 
thought. 

What had. he been thinking about be- 
fore she had sailed, swanlike, across his 
stream of consciousness? Station; the 
idea of some celestially suitable station 
whence brides should take their first 
flight. This bride came from abroad, 
Perhaps a Devonshire lane, or a Floren- 
tine loggia, or the Taj Mahal itself, had 
framed her love story You could 
fancy all sorts of lovely scenery back 
of her: curtains of greenery, or the 
gleam of water to lend its unmatched 
loveliness of unreality. 

His wry smile came back. He was 
taking an exaggerated interest in a 
young woman whom he would probably 
never see again. Only it gave one a 
corking kind of shock to encounter a 
human being so charming and—well, 
keyed up. It made one feel juvenile, 
brought back the stream of sensation 
that had run through a man’s college 
days, and whose reality became blurred 
as one grew older. He was just at the 
age to doubt the validity of sentiment. 
Being human, he had had his affairs. 
At the time they had seemed important, 
but never quite important enough, and 
even while they were raging he had re- 
mained clear-sighted about them. He 
had never been in love. not love of the 
picture-hook variety. and. to be candid, 
he doubted whether any one had. He 
was disinclined to believe that the mir- 
acle, as romantically described, existed. 
If it had ever flourished, say in the age 
of chivalry, it had now become an ex- 
tinct animal. 

It might be the first premonition of 
































far-off middle-age which had of late 


been making him disgruntled, conscious 
of a certain emptiness in his varied and 
well-found life. There was every rea- 
son for satisfaction. He was in the 
way of solidifying the enviable position 
that had made for himself. His 
b had never been in better working 
orde His friends were legion, all 
kinds of friends. Indeed, as compensa- 
tio r his inability to lose himself in 
more sentimental contacts, for friend- 
ship he had a real gift. And, as he 
realized with some amusement and a 
very deep feeling of gratitude, his 
friends valued him highly enough to 


call on him under the most twisted and 
delicate circumstances. Their appeals 
were often a nuisance, but invariably a 
compliment. 

\t the present moment he was on the 
call of nature. 
eve of his departure for Rut- 
landburg he had received a pressing and 


way to answer a this 


On the 


mysterious letter from his _ friend 
\catha Wayne, begging him to hasten 
to her side, not at his earliest conven- 
ience—that wouldn’t be in the least like 


but at once. His earliest 
enience would suit her just as 
well. The letter hinted at new and surr 
prising trouble. He had decided to stop 
off at the nearest point to her country 
place, instead of straight 

It would save more 


Mrs. Wayne 


incon 


proceeding 
back to New York. 
uneasy correspondence and a_ second, 
inevitable trip. Besides, this time, her 
distress might presage something seri- 


11 
ous 


lie wondered, as he had done before, 
why he, in common with the rest of the 
world, continued to put up with the 
\gatha Waynes. Maybe because when 
the balance were able 
that 
more than made up for their deficien- 


cies 


was struck 


compensatory 


they 
to prove qualities 
The world will pay any price to 
the people who charm and amuse it. 


Besides, that type of woman calmly 
takes for granted her importance, and 
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inborn right to help herself to the time 
and resources of others. When associ- 
ated with real attractions that kind of 
arrogant expectation goes a long, long 
way. 

Agatha Wayne had turned out to be 
one of the hardy perennials of the rose- 
bud garden of girls. She had retained 
not only the figure and the coloring of 
youth, but the point of view. One knew 
that felt young inside. She was 
one of the women who never quite grow 
up. There are plenty of cases of ar- 
rested development that manage to asso- 
ciate with themselves the appeal of 
youth, rather than the disquieting im- 
pression of something gone wrong. 

Prosper was aware that Mrs. Wayne 
had traits which would have disquieted 
his admiration seriously, had they be- 
longed to any one else. For one thing, 
there was the way she ‘treated Lytton. 
A grown son is not a convenience. He 
is either a responsibility or a glory 
Lytton after his father’s death had been 
brought up, not by his mother, but by 
those and colleges which, as 
Jimmie Shaft had once said, acted in 
loco parentis for parents who had gone 
loco, That the boy had emerged a de- 
termined, decent young American with 
a taste for work, instead of a dawdler 
and amateur of amusements, was due to 
his own personality. 

And then, there was the girl. There 
did seem to be something wanting in a 
woman who could, with such 
placency, allow her only daughter to 
grow up away from her. It was easy 
enough to lay the stress on the advan- 
tages that Allegra was acquiring by a 
European education. She had lived for 
years with her aunt, Lady Morton, a 
sister of her father’s who had married 
in England. She sent to 

schools of 
or the pur- 
pose of teaching [nglish-speaking girls 
the Continental languages. Mrs. Wayne 


she 


schools 


com- 


been 
Italian boardin 


had 
French and g 
f 


the kind which exist solely 


and her daughter had met only during 
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the summer, which the former generally 
spent abroad. 

This year, however, Allegra was com- 
ing home. Mrs. Wayne had already ar- 
ranged to close during the coming sea- 
son the place on the Hudson, except for 
those week-end parties which have given 
a new importance, of late, to country 
houses. She was to have an excellent 
apartment on Park Avenue. Prosper 
knew its excellence, because he had 
given her various suggestions for its 
further structural convenience and beau- 
tification ; suggestions for which his firm 
generally sent in large bills, but which 
he had offered entirely for love. 

Love? Well, if Agatha had been fif- 
teen, or even ten, years younger, he 
might have fallen in love with her. It 
was just those clinging women, with a 
hard magnet inside instead of a heart, 
who drew to them whatever they 
wanted by sheer power of blind will. 
Men gave in to them helplessly. If she 
had wanted him, he might have suc- 
cumbed. There were phases of her 
beauty, delightful lines of mouth and 
eyelids, that made him smile with 
pleasure, even in restrospect. During 
the many years of their friendship he 
had certainly allowed her to make use 
of him with entire equanimity. 

What did she want this time? That 
it concerned Lytton he decidedly hoped. 
It was time the boy was given a chance. 
Prosper went over in his mind the talk 
that he had had with Lytton about two 
months before just after she had con- 
sented to her son’s first trial flight into 
the world. 

They had met in the middle of the 
lawn at Newseat, the Waynes’ place on 
the Hudson, where the long green lines 
ran gently down toward the river, like 
outflung arms. The green had just been 
coming over them. The beds had been 
full of new patches of early spring 
color, Fine sprays of leaves had been 
flung over the trees, but the maples had 
spurted jets of keen red. There was 
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the sense of adventuring in the air, of 
taking chances, of beginning. Lytton 
as he came bounding toward him seemed 
a part of it. He had seized Prosper’s 
shoulders in a grip as nearly like a hug 
as his youthful dignity permitted, They 
were on exceedingly friendly terms. | 

“Awfully decent of you, Pros,” he 
began. “Didn't think you could swing 
it with the mater.” 

“She has consented to send you to 
Mexico?” 

“You bet she has.” Lytton’s buoy- 
ancy clouded, like the shadow of the 
dogged discontent that had marked him 
for months. “It’s time. Ever since I 
finished my course at the Boston Tech 
she’s been trying to make up her mind 
what to do with me. Didn’t want me 
to be a civil engineer, in the first place, 
Seems to think it puts me in the labor- 
ing class. At last I told her that I was 
going to close with the British Columbia 
crowd that had offered me a job. Then 
somebody scared her to death about the 
climate; said you died like flies in the 
interior. So we compromised on the 
Mexican plan. I know what you said 
decided her.” 

“T told her that this would be an ex- 
cellent try-out for you. You'll be with 
more experienced men, and yet in a 
position of some responsibility. And I 
agreed with her that, if you made good, 
she would be justified in setting you up 
for yourself. You're to be trusted with 
money, You wouldn’t blow it in, or be 
cheated out of it without a fight. 
Yau’ve a naturally canny streak.” 

“T get that from the mater,” observed 
Lytton with 
it where I’m concerned. ATI the dough 
in the family is hers, you know. Came 
to her from her dad. Mine didn’t leave 
anything but a few family portraits and 
his blessing. Nice to have, but not 
lucrative.” 

“Just as well you haven't too much.” 
Prosper uttered the correctly senten- 
tious thing. 


Irv laugh. “She shows 




















“Huh! That's all very well.” The 
young man hesitated. A flush seeped 
under his sun-burned, dark-blond skin. 
“It’s all very well as long as You 
can’t marry on nothing,” he blurted out 
then. 

“Aha, sits the wind in that quarter?” 
Prosper waved a hand in the direction 
of the wooded line that marked the 
border of the next estate. “Well, | 
must say that I consider your taste un- 
exceptionable.”’ 

“You bet it responded Romeo 
brazenly, “I’m like that chap in the 
Maeterlinck play; ‘The Engagement,’ 





° %* 
is, 


wasn't it? Look all over the world and 
then grab the girl next door.” 

“Didn’t know your experience had 
been so inclusive.” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. It’s 
this way. Nina says she'll wait for me, 


but as I figure it out, it’s a rotten thing 


to ask a girl to wait too long, these 
days. Girls don’t have the chances they 
used to. A girl comes out just at her 


best, and if she doesn’t marry, then she 
begins to fade, and get all jaded up, 
and go off. And then suppose some- 
thing happens to the man she’s waiting 
for, or she changes her mind about him. 


Where is she? He can go off and have 
his career, but she—why, that’s her 
career, and he’s helped her to lose it. 
That's the way I figure it out. It’s a 
rotten deal for her. Life’s rum, any- 
way,” explained the philosopher in the 


vernacular of his species. 

Prosper pondered. “So 
you'll go to Nina and say, ‘My dear 
girl,” or words to that effect, ‘consider- 
ing that you have a very limited period 
of maximum attractiveness, one high- 
powered moment, so to speak, after 
which you will become all jaded up, | 


“TIT see.” 


find it to be my duty to release 
vou © eid 
“Not quite,” said Lytton grinning. 


“T’'ll try Mexico first. If I don’t locate 
the ancestral oil wells, it’ll be because 


the cattle have drunk ’em all up.” 
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Soon after this conversation young 
Wayne had set out with the party whose 
objective was a tract of country which 
for years had presented a problem, not 
to say a cactus thorn in the flesh, to the 
company which owned it. Mrs. Wayn¢ 
held a considerable interest which she 
had inherited, and which she continued 
to hold simply because the market de- 
clined to take any interest whatever in 
her holdings. The country imvolved 
was far enough from the border to 
make transportation a difficulty. It had 
at one time been developed as a mining 
property. Then, when the demands of 
the Mexican government had become 
too crushing, mining had been aban- 
doned, and certain more fertile portions 
of the land had been utilized as cattle 
ranches. This experiment had never 
been very successful. The grazing was 
poor, the overhead luscious. As a last 
hope, the company had very quietly sent 
out trained investigators, and their re- 
ports had been sufficiently sanguine to 
inspire this later and more elaborate 
expedition. The magic word oil had 
been whispered. Indications had been 
reported, promising at the very least, 
certainly too good to neglect. 

Strangely enough, Mrs. Wayne’s let- 
ter, though it stated that Lytton had re- 
turned, bringing a friend him, 
made mention whatever as to the 
success or failure of errand. It 
might be too early for certainty, but in 
that case it curious that Lytton 
should, without warning, have left the 
scene of operations. Her worry might 
possibly center about the traveling com- 
panion. A friend? 
anything. 

It was with a consciously humorous 


with 
no 
his 


was 


That could mean 


slant toward his own motives that Pros- 
per found the sense of duty with which 
he had started becoming suffused by the 
warming and inspiriting influence of in- 
quisitiveness. His visit might furnish 
a very substantial virtue, 
after all. 


reward of 


























CHAPTER II. 
The train was getting near his des- 
tination, another small community which 
bore the romantic name of Modena. 
Here he could get a car to drive him to 
Newseat, his most convenient method 
of reaching the estate. As Prosper 
gathered his belongings together he 
noticed that one of his precious bags 
had become unfastened. He lingered 
to secure a strap, and was the last to 
leave the car of the few passengers 
who alighted at this spot. 
He walked slowly along the platform. 
A definitely agreeable outlook presented 
itself. The neighboring estates had sent 
a beneficent overflow of gardening ideas 
around this countryside, and this station 
was nearer the heart’s desire than most. 
Each time he saw it he welcomed an 
improvement. It was fresh, painted a 
retiring, woodland green, and enlivened 
by the salvia and marigolds which grew, 
not in too rigorous alignment, in its 
borders. On the other side of the road, 
trees sent a brooding canopy of shadow 
over a line of waiting machines. This 
resembled a little more happily a scene 
set to receive dramatic incidents. It 
was obvious, perhaps, frankly emula- 
tive, but it showed the awakening of 
the artistic consciousness of a com- 
munity. 
And there, before his eyes, the dra- 
matic incident took place. 
3eside one of the cars, a sumptuous, 
dark-blue affair, upholstered in some 
nameless shade intermediate between 
clamshell and feuille-mort, stood a 
group of people. They were apparently 
there to meet the young woman who 
had approached them, and was at that 
moment being enfolded by a pair of 
matronly but graceful arms. The en- 
folder was Mrs. Wayne, unusually ani- 
mated, exquisitely dressed and made- 
up, as usual. Lytton, subtly older and 
more responsible looking, contributed to 
the newcomer’s welcome a casual pat on 
the shoulder and peck on the cheek. 
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He stood between her and Prosper’s 
view of-her, so that for a moment her 
identity was not clear to him. In that 
moment a jumble of impressions, al- 
most too swift for words, flew to him 
from another figure who stood a little 
apart from the others and behind them. 

A dark-complexioned, strikingly 
good-looking young man. .\lthough he 
was quite still, his immobility suggested 
a momentarily arrested force. <A 
panther, at rest on a branch, hesitating 
where to spring next. might have that 
instant of quiet. Vivid darkness of 
eyes in the oval, foreign face. A figure 
all litheness and the promise of power 

The group parted. Lytton opened 
the door of the car. Mrs. W ayne got 
in. .\s the younger woman was about 
to follow she turned and looked back 
toward the waiting room It was a 
curious, surreptitious look. And then 
Prosper saw that she was the bride of 
the train. He would have recognized 
her sooner had not Lytton obstructed 
the view. An unreasonable exhilaration 
blew through his mind. So the couple 
had got off here, and the Waynes knew 
them. He was just as curious to know 
the first name of this girl as the ear- 
ringed woman had been. Now his de- 
sire would be gratified. 

She was lingering, waiting for her 
husband, of course. He was going to 
Newseat with them, inevitably, and de- 
laying the start. Just like the man. 
The same unaccountable surge of dis- 
like and antagonism, which had accom- 
panied his first glimpse of that blunt, 


sallow profile and high-shouldered, 
swinging form, rose in Prosper once 
more. Absurd. The man was very 


naturally detained by some complication 
arising from a bride’s complicated bag- 
gage. It wasn’t his fault. There was 
no sense in taking for granted that a 
perfect stranger must necessarily do 
the wrong thing simply because one has 
taken to him the Dr. Fell variety of dis- 
like at first sight. 












Si 











“Behold the bridegroom cometh,” 
said Prosper grimly to himself. 


\t that moment the bridegroom did 


appeal With his cautious effect of 
conni his path, he emerged from the 
waiting room, Simultaneously, Prosper 
received the conviction that the man’s 
presence was a shock to the bride. He 
could have sworn that her movement, 
which turned instantly into a gesture of 
admiration for the masses of foliage 
overhead, had begun as a start of sur- 
ris She had looked; she had hesi- 


tated ; ut she lad not rea | expected 
| 
I 


lim to appear. She lifted her eyes 
ward the branches, engaging Lytton’s 
ittentior \s for the toreign-looking 


vy man, he had scarcely removed his 











hypnotized gaze trom her blond beauty 
since the first moment. The group be- 
+ ’ ° ‘ e 1 
came again a little animated whirlpool 
i low current of the station’s come 
oO 
} ' \ ene 
I VOie vt set 1 5 Yile@ Was 
playing tor all she was worth to keep 
‘ 
thes om seeing him, we 
ng a spell as any mediey 
have done, intent on throw! 
rf nity ! a 
] nean : 
i l } le yroon 1 l lis- 
t went straight by them without 
th iintest sign sisciousness, Ol 
recognition. He did o] at 
the rir] He pass he h he 
Na eve Set l € in- 
ther second he ha n nto the 
crowd, lost his persona unong them 
ry a “ting had 
He was merely one of a hopelessly un- 
: 3 , ae i % 
ruished und ndistinguishable 
. + 1 ] 1 + 1 
( » Of iristS, W id clustered 
ibout an automobile bus at the other 
he platform | us bore in 
fe 5 etters the ame of the 
e,’ a neighboring with which 
rosper was acquainted 
istonished to thing but 
sta l watched thy urious. fore- 
shi ed effects with which the human 
body gets LISSES The party em- 
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barked, the gazer taking count of them, 
one by one, as though he had been some 
sort of psychical ticket collector: a 
middle-aged, stout woman in a last sea- 
son’s coat suit; her two daughters in 
smart capes, marked-down models, per- 
haps; a younger woman with a small, 
restless boy; an elderly man, very cor- 





rect, on his yearly holiday which, as was 
indicated by his traps, included a little 
fishing ; two young men with golf bags, 
already appraising the two girls; others, 
the flotsam of summer travel. Among 
them, the mysterious stranger lost his 
peculiarity, blotted into the human mass 
as completely as his outlines became lost 
in the cloud of dust in which the bus 
drove away. 

As the Wayne car followed suit, but 
in the direction, Prosper 
trunks which had 
observation. He 
the instinct which 
had held him back from going at once 
to greet the Waynes. Now that he had 
his own confusion 


opposite 
the 


screened him 


blessed pile of 
irom 


was also grateful for 


time to contemplate 


of spirit he recognized it as anything 


~ 


but a simple impulse. They would have 


welcomed and found a place for him; 
there had been 110 danger of being con 
sidered an intruder. No, what had re- 
strained him had been something 


darker, n 
which hac 
. } a » age elaaert | ¢ , . ] 
from the stone age, which had warnec 
him that an 


instinct 
come down to him straight 


yre fundamental, an 


Ti 
1 
1 
l 


incident was about to hap- 


pen of vast import to himself, and that 
he had better stand aside and give it 
right of way 

The experience was not an altogether 
new one. The ancestral trait to bide a 


wee and watch phenomena work them- 


selves out was still strong in him. Any 
savage who hopes to survive has t 
learn it: the power to resist the first 


} 


pull of attraction, the patience to take 
cover in the underbrush, and in his own 
unkempt, prickly jungle of thoughts, 
and turn his whole force of life into 


simple watching. There had been times 
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when Prosper had obeyed this instinct, 
and when events had failed to justify 
his withdrawals. There had been other 
times when he had been consumedly 
glad of his discretion. 

This time the impulse not to be im- 
pulsive had been reénforced by his sense 
of delicacy. He had hesitated, gather- 
ing the intimate character of the meet- 
ing. No, he had hesitated even before 
he had seen Agatha embrace the girl. 
His brain cleared. He knew now why 
he had held back, left them to them- 
selves. His mind had performed one 
of its conjuring tricks, bringing for- 
ward into his consciousness vestiges of 
his musings on the train. Ile had mixed 
up this meeting with the idea of the 
expected home-coming of Mrs. Wayne’s 
daughter. 

Allegra Wayne! 

The truth came home to him, at the 
end of its leisurely trail. The girl, the 
bride, was Allegra! It couldn’t be any 
one else. 

“Oh, you groaned Prosper, 
“not to see it before.” He was pro- 
foundly humiliated) by his own limita- 
tions. Not to have had the slightest 
suspicion, the slightest adumbration of 
a fact that was simply clamoring, wildly 


- +9 
rool, é 


signaling to him, for recognition. He 
was a fool. 

Allegra. He knew her first name 
now, with a vengeance. He liked it, 
its tang of the unusual, the glamorous, 
that suited her. He ought to have 
known her from her likeness to her 
mother. Nature had approved the 


model too well not to give it another 
chance, not over and make 
its delightfulness altogether unspoiled 
and perfect. 
And the had past as 
though he had never seen her before! 
Well, he couldn’t stand here all day 
and look at the historic spot where the 
incident had happened. He might as 
well be getting on 
As he stepped from his obscurity he 


to work it 


man walked 
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became the object of excited interest to 
the few drivers of cars for hire that 
lingered under the trees. Prosper 
selected the best-groomed combination, 
saw his bag and cases stowed away, and 
realized that the man was waiting for 
orders. He hesitated. The urge 
toward caution still hung over him 

“The Oriole,” said Prosper. 

As he drove along the familiar road 
he felt a little put out with his own ac- 
tion. He had had every intention of 
proceeding straight to Newseat. There 
was a necessity in his mind to explain, 
to deprecate the subconscious accusation 
that he was embarking on a career of 
cheap detective work. He assured him- 
self that his purpose had nothing to do 
with the pursuit of the dark man of 
the train. After all, why shouldn’t he 
pursue him if he cared to? That this 
sinister figure was going to do all sorts 
of bouleversing things to the comfort 
of his old friend Agatha was beyond 
question, Mere interest in her affairs, 
the habit of looking after her, quite 
justified him. But he wasn’t running 
after the creature. All he wanted was 
to be alone, to allow his mind. to settle 
down into its normai quiescence. At 
present it was behaving lke a churning 
sea. All he wanted was calm, the ab- 
sence of further disturbing events. 

As it happened this was exactly all 
that he got. 

The Oriole was a cheerful spot, very 
like all the other Orioles, Blue 
and Robins scattered up and down the 
holiday countryside. Its striped awn- 
ings and geranium-bordered — piazzas 
blared a the tourist. By 
discreet questioning of the desk clerk, 
an old acquaintance, Prosper ascertained 


Birds, 


welcome to 


that the man in whom he was interested 
had not accepted the greeting very con- 
siderably. He had ordered a car, and 
had departed, not waiting for 
lunch. 

«| ere servi 3 luncl 

‘And we're serving a tiptop lunch 
now, Mr. Gainstead, as you'll find out 


even 

















in just about ten minutes,” said the 
clerk. 
Where had his friend headed for? 


Hamers, a small place, not much more 
than a village, a few miles off. Yes, 
you could get to New York from there. 
The train must be about due now. 
The whole affair, as Prosper con- 
tinued to argue with himself, was none 
of his business. Yes, in some deeper 
He found a not-too-popu- 
lated corner of the piazza, and fixed his 
the belt of green that 
formed a blessed relief between the hot- 
colored flower boxes and the whizzing 
dust of the car-frequented highway be- 
yond, It was his business 


sense it was. 


eyes on cool 


Agatha had 
put the bonds of friendship on him, in 
the first place, but besides that—— 
What was it, that profound sense of 
The 
answer he found was an amazement. It 
shot up like those irresistible 
ocean whirlpools that take no cognizanc: 


obligation that was obsessing him ? 
one of 


of obstacles, a fierce, unquestioning im- 
pulse of loyalty toward the girl. The 
girl was everything in this. It 
was preéminently her affair. She alone 
ought to be The best he 
could do what was it? 
What he had 
started out to do, no matter with how 
pure a motive of help, of protection, 
might complicate her problem and make 
it more difficult for her. The most 
exalted motives did not keep one from 
blundering. The best he could do for 
When 
And 


she 


ct msidered, 
for her 
her 


It was secret. 


the moment was to do nothing. 
she needed him he would know it 
quite insanely he was that 
she would know it, too And she could 
command all the help there was in him 

The cloud of blurred 
Prosper dazedly put one hand to his 
right eye. It was full 
was his left eye. He was suffused by 
an entirely novel impression of the 
beauty and the pathos and the conquer 
ing importance of life! 

He considered it, the extraordinary 


convinced 


greenery 


of tears. So 
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newness of it. Why the devil was he 
so perturbed* He faced the situation, 
as he might have faced some absorbing 
architectural system which was new to 
him. \What was the matter with a per- 
fectly sane person who had arrived at 
years of discretion but. surely not at 
senile sentimentality? Why was he 
dedicating his services, with a solemnity 
which was all but ludicrous, to a strange 
girl? She was lovely, but he knew 
other lovely women. She was in a situ- 
ation which seemed, to say the least, 
ambiguous. But lots of charming 
women walked in labyrinths. He was 
the friend of her mother and brother, 
but he aware that Mrs. Wayne 
might have had as many daughters as 
Hecuba without him to this 
pitch. No, it was the girl herself. 
“Good Lord,” 
scientiously trying to feel disgusted with 
himself, and incapable of feeling other- 
wise than rejuvenated and_ excited. 
“Am I so imbecile as to fall in love, 
just like 





was 
stirring 


thought Prosper, con- 


that, at my age?” 

He had heard of people taken that 
way. The thing struck, like a convul 
sion of and no man was im- 
The Greeks considered it a blow 
of fate, disjointing the reasonable order 
of human affairs, and distrusted and 
resented it. The poets of the middle 
a god of it. Nowadays a 
generally tried to fit it into the 
regular plan of his everyday life, and 
frequently found it declining to adapt 
itself. It was a recalcitrant, pitiless 
conqueror \nd now his turn had 
come. Perhaps the lightning, exasper- 
ated by his long immunity and his atti- 
tude of superior skepticism, had at last 
struck 


nature, 
mune, 


made 


ages 


nan 


Prosper found himself unresponsive 
to the lauded and fairly good lunch pro 
vided by the Oriole. Afterward he 
wandered back to his porch corner. He 
had a queer 
personality. 
this 


double 
He wanted to get used to 
Prosper before exhibiting 


consciousness of 


other 
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him. If he waited for an hour or two, 
and then had himself transported to 
Newseat, he might, without direct 
prevarication, allow Mrs. Wayne to be- 
lieve that he had arrived by the after- 
noon train. It would spare him un- 
prohtable questions. 

He had a puerile dread of questions. 
Allegra must not suspect that he had 
surprised her secret. And besides that 
he had a secret of his own to disguise. 
Was it possible that people went about 
the world, all sorts of people, guarding 
magic flames like this in their breasts, 
and yet behaving, to all intents and pur 
poses, like average members of society ? 
He felt a new respect for humanity, 
and a new brotherly sympathy. Poor 
devils; at the mercy of a fate that could 
pick them up in its thumb and finger, 
out of the securely closed walls of their 
cozy lives, as a denizen of the fourth 
dimension might capture a member of 
the third, and launch them into this un- 
charted wilderness of the emotions. 

He glanced over his shoulder. The 
two young men of the golf bags, whom 
he had noticed in the bus, were stand- 
ing near him, leaning easily against the 


x 





porch railing Ona bench in front of 
them sat the two girls of the smart 
capes. and the couples were exchanging 
those tentative observations that lay the 
foundations of summer __ intimacies. 
Prosper found in his heart a quite 
human warmth for the spectacle. The 

it | e too approachable, 
the men intent only upon more or less 
caloric flirtation To Prosper they 
represented the rough material of pas- 


girls mig 


sion. He felt in nature’s confidence. 
They were just as cheap as the common 
wayside flowers that the passing cars 
smothered in dust. and just as won- 
derful 

He had embarked on an adventure 
which promised inevitable danger to his 
peace of mind. He was in love—-he no 
longer doubted the reality of it—with a 
just-married woman, years younger 





than himself, who was unaware of his 
existence. He was slated for ship- 


wreck, And with it all, his heart re- 
fused to despond. \ fine, keen joy 
spread its wings over the present. This 


very day he was to see Allegra again. 


CHAPTER III. 


The afternoon light was laying a 


delicate plating of gold on the walks of 


Newseat when Il’rsper stepped out 
upon the terrace. [very tree was nim- 
bused in gold. There was a painstaking 
line of brillianey on each clipped blade 
of grass, which intruded on the trim- 
ness of the walks only by a brush work 
of furry shadow. 

“Where's the family, Mapp?” he in- 
quired. 

The family, Mapp informed him, 

t 


was walking about the grounds, show- 
ing the strange gentleman what of them 
he hadn’t seen vet The faintest purs- 
ing of Mapp’s thin British mouth con- 
veyed the impression—and at the same 
time indicated that to o less close 


friend of the house should any such 


intimation have been conveved—that the 
butler found the newcomet 1 very 
strange gentleman indeed 

“May I bring you anything sir? 


Mr. Lytton’s cigarettes are on the table 
by the goldfish. Yes, those, ur 
When Mapp had ‘left him with an 
excellent concoction, consisting mainly 
of lime juice enlivened by a dash of 
Scotch, Prospe r lighted one of Lytton’s 
mild smokes By foree of habit his 
1 


glance turned to the house and swept 


the facade. It was always a source of 
profound satisfaction to him, dignified, 
and indicating, as it did. the best Ameri- 
can tradition. It had been built at a 
good period, and the further enrich- 
ments, which had been lavished upon it. 
had not succeeded in spoiling the 
original solid simplicity of its outline. 
Why on earth Agatha had insisted upon 
adding a pillared porte-cochére was be- 




















yond him. Also, the square belvedere 
the portico might have been 
That had been the fault, how- 
ever, of her father, a retired naval offi- 
er, who had planted a telescope up 
here, and amused himself by conning 
thie ads and the crops of his neigh- 
\gatha, he admitted, had gener- 
nfined herself to details, and had 
handled these with delicacy and quite 
rkable distinction, 
The terrace was delightful. Hy- 
ngeas of a marvelous Chinese blue 
banked in front of it, and some 
flowering vine of which he did not know 
the name had been trained on trellises 


over 


spared. 


were 


The color scheme 
of blue and green had been perfectly 
the Italian 
stood at corners, 


beside every window, 


vases of 
the 
frothed with blossoms in two harmoniz- 


pre-er ved. ven 


marble, which 
ing shades of blue. 

mused Prosper, “that, 
me poor little pink or yellow bud 


‘lL suppose,” 


trustfully opened in that jar, Agatha 

would have its head off before it could 

open its mouth. Perfection by elimina- 

tio getting to be a mania with her. 
icles ” 

‘lanced at his buttonhole. As 

the car had driven slowly through the 

ds he had noticed a bush covered 

witl ivid coral sprays, and he had 


leaned out and twisted one off, for the 


f its clear color. He removed it 

voked about for the spot which 
\gatha could not fail to notice. The 
goidhish pool. She preferred sitting 
there in the warming afternoons. He 
strolled along the terrace, across a sort 
of marble runway with grass on both 


sid of it, and reached a circle of 


mosaic set into the lawn. 

rhe goldfish pool formed rather a 

[ Newseat. Archi- 

Prosper disapproved of it, 

but Agatha liked the fish and had de- 

termined on a sumptuous habitat for 
pool, feet in 


feature of 


pecuilal 


i1 
tectural 


The 


diameter, lay under a canopy of warmly 


twelve 


them 
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tinted, creamy marble, shaped like an 
enormous parasol, but supported on 
light columns and open in “he center to 
the sky. Comfortable garden chairs 
stood upon the encircling mosaic pave- 
ment, and a light table which held an 
electric lamp. There had been some 
quesiion about the installation of this, 
as l’rosper remembered, but the wires 
had run in conduits under the 
pavement, and were invisible. The 
family often sat here during the sum- 
mer evenings, and Agatha had a dislike, 
not at all nervous, but constitutional, to 
sitting in the dark. She slept always 
with a light in her room. 

Just outside the rim of mosaic, on 
the side next the terrace, stood a row 
of flower pots of dull-blue faience, con- 





been 


taining more of the China-blue hy- 
drangeas. Here, too, everything was 
cream, green, and blue, except the fish 


themselves, which darted like flakes of 


gold through the water. Prosper, a 
flicker of mischief in his eve, planted 


his flamboyant blossom where it would 
do the most good, right at the top of 


the middle pot. As he regarded it he 
decided that Agatha was right. It sug- 


gested a lobster claw, in its translucent, 
polished red. It was a false note 

He not for this 
He wanted to adjust himself, with all 
his new implications, to this familiar 
setting. 
helped 


was sorry interval, 


1 


The tranquillity of the scene 
The smell of his cigar blended 
with that of new-cropped herbage, and 
with the fragrance of a shrub which 
sent soft. warm puffs into the air as a 
lazy wind stirred it. In front stretched 
the broad, dense turf, a lawn that ran 
like a cool, green sea into the shrubbery, 
breaking and 

estuaries between the distant trees. [n 


into bays long. slim 


one place it flowed a bit uphill 

It was from that direction that sounds 
heralded the approach of a group of 
\s they came down the broad 
walk that cut the turf they gave the 
scene the quality of a picture because 


pet ple. 
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they were such a good-looking, selected 
sort of crowd. Mrs. Wayne appeared 
first. She had lost her animation of 
the morning ; even at this distance Pros- 
per could see the drag in her walk. Be- 
hind her came the girl of the train. 
Prosper’s thoughts shied at calling her 
the bride. Henceforth she was Allegra 
to him. She was dressed in some lacy, 
green stuff that blended with the foliage 
and made her seem more than ever a 
special creature, a being apart from the 
rest of humanity. His heart beat a 
little; then, to his relief, he found that 
he could command it. He had not 
known what to expect of this second 
meeting. He might have known. A\l- 
ways in the presence of a landscape, a 
work of art, which entirely satisfied his 
sense of beauty, he had experienced this 
feeling of deep calm, of gratitude to the 
thing for existing and to the maker of 
the thing, whether his work had dealt 
with pigments or with elements. Later 
his soul might be torn by all the furies 
—jealousy, hatred of that other man, 
fierce resentment at the maladjustments 
of life that had with an 
utterly futile and thwarted passion. He 
was entirely human; one couldn't live 
on the heights always. But for the mo- 
ment his only feeling was self-torgetful 
reverence. 

With a motion as natural as a young 
tree’s, blown by the Allegra 
turned and over shoulder. 
The young man from Mexico came into 
sight. He was volubly explaining some- 
thing, and in his fluent hands the mov- 
ing picture became an opera; his fingers 
flowed with the rhythm of his voice, 
whose singing tones swept across the 
lawn. Lytton followed, a girl 
whom Prosper recognized as Nina Bliss, 
from next door. She was frankly en- 
joying the spectacle of the soloist. She 
almost danced along, her slight, athletic 
figure in its clinging garment of knitted 
silk balancing beside Lytton’s. There 
were flowers painted on the café-au-lait 


cursed him 


wind, 


looked her 


with 


Ainslee’s 






silk, and that gave her an added flavor 
of a young and innocent bacchante, 
garlanded but well-behaved, so far. 
Her arm was thrust through her com- 
panion’s, and every now and then she 
gave it a rapturous and perfectly undis- 
guised squeeze, expressive of some 
affection but of more delight in the for- 
eign performer. 

He was pure Spanish. Prosper re- 
membered that, in a country where the 
admixture of blood is common, families 
of the higher class are more than ever 
careful to keep their ancestral strain 
pure. There was no trace of the Indian 
in this young man. He was a member 
of that proud race to whom the graces 
of life come naturally; who can be 
haughty without absurdity, garrulous 
with charm, and gently excited without 
loss of dignity. At the end he put his 
arm Lytton’s shoulders, as 
though presenting him to an audience. 
Lytton laughed, shamefaced. As they 
stood together on the gentle rise of 
ground, outlined against a patch of sky, 
the contrast was pronounced. Lytton, 
half a head shorter, an attractive home- 
liness all that he boast of; the 
stranger strikingly handsome, with the 
aquiline patrician profile of an ancient 
coin, 

Even after Prosper had joined the 
party he continued to look at the visitor. 
For one thing, he had determined not 
to stare at the girl, and this exotic 
creature made his 


across 


could 


resolution easier to 
keep. 

“My daughter, Prosper,” Mrs. 
Wayne said at once. “She came this 
morning. I told you that we expected 
her, didn’t I? So nice to have her 
back.” She spoke absent-mindedly, as 
though the girl had been away for a 
week-end. Accustomed as he 
Agatha’s moods, Prosper got a fleeting 
hint of relaxed unhappiness most un- 
usual in her. Then he allowed his eyes 
to meet Allegra’s, and forgot every- 
thing else. 


was to 














such an old friend of 
mother’s, aren't you?’ she asked, and 


“You're 


put out her hand frankly. With her 
touch, the strangeness of life over- 


whelmed him, Here she was greeting 
him like a new acquaintance, he who 
was a sharer in her most intimate secret, 
he who felt an instantaneous certainty 
that the world was nearer to 
him than she was. 


no one in 


“And this is our new friend, Mr. 
\yala,” Lytton brought him back to 
earth. “The wild man from Mexico.” 


He waved his hand dramatically. 
fernando, Don Prospero.” 
Prosper involuntarily ducked his head 
in response to the other’s sweep. 
“We're civilizing him gradually, 
teaching him to leave off his manners,” 
Lytton explained. “But he will do that 


“Don 


Don Fernando caught him by the 
arms and shook him playfully. 
“Tle’s been telling us how Lytton saved 


life by lassoing his horse and jerk 


im back by his neck when he was 


just galloping over.a cliff,” chimed in 
Ny 


i, with a sublime mixture of pro- 


“That’s how they met. Isn’t it 





ton flushed. 

“| swing a mean lariat,” he said air- 

that down there.” 

breath he added: “And 

Then, ‘After that ler- 

nando’s hacienda was my headquarters.” 
l‘ernando addressed Lytton ceremoni- 


ous! 


1 


ily “learned 
Under his 
other things.” 


“Sefior, it is the truth. Almost | 
was at the brink, unable to control the 
frenzied My arms had been 

all but out of the sockets. The 
apparition of a snake in the path, coiled 
to strike, had deprived him of his rea- 
son. I could already see the blue inside 
Suddenly, behold———” 
“Now see here,” Lytton interrupted, 
behold preserver, 
Lytton, do that same old stunt twice in 
the same day. Keep it for later.” 


beast. 
jerked 


the canon. 


“T decline to your 
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“Tl am glad, Prosper, that you came 
so promptly,” Mrs. Wayne murmured. 

Something in the tone checked Fer- 
nando. Apparently deciding that he 
was keeping a business interview wait- 
ing, he turned to Nina, 

“The sefiorita was so kind as to offer 
to show me her tennis court.” He did 
it gracefully, if obviously. Prosper per- 
ceived that the peculiarity in his Eng- 
lish lay in the fact that it was the Eng- 
lish of books, rather stately, uncannily 
slangless, such as is hardly ever spoken 
to-day, a dead English, but quite cor- 
rect. 

And Prosper perceived another thing. 
As Fernando departed with Nina his 
large, black-fringed eyes rested for an 
instant on Allegra as though he had 
unleashed them, as though he, also, had 
been keeping them away from her by 
He allowed him- 
self that last look to take with him, to 
dream over. 

The lightning had struck twice. 

Mrs. Wayne moved slowly toward 
the pond, and sank into one of the gar- 
The followed her. 
She sat as Prosper had never seen her 


sheer force of will. 


den chairs. others 
sit, sagging, her chin drooping forward. 
She looked indifferent, as though she 
had gone through as much excitement 
as she was able to hear, and was past 
that the 
outsiders had withdrawn, she could let 
herself go 

Allegra 


her. 


feeling anything more. Now 


and Lytton paused. behind 
As he drew for her 
a swift exchange of wordless comment 
passed between them. On her part, the 
startled question, “What's the matter 
with mother? She’s so different. Isn’t 
she well?” On his, the answer, “Wait. 


4..° 
a chair Out 


You'll know soon.” 
Mrs 


take a seat opposite her, as though lift- 


Wayne motioned to Lytton to 
ing her eyes to him was too great an 
effort. - Lytton perched himself on the 
edge of the basin. 
to speak. 


They waited for her 
The deep hum of the June 
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afternoon waited like an orchestra bring- 
ing the theme to the point where the 
voice will take it up and develop it. A 
fish rose to the surface, and Lytton, still 
with that oddly sobered and matured ex- 
pression on his face, impatiently flapped 
at it. The wavelet of perfume from the 
anonymous shrub tiptoed by, then sub- 
sided. It was a deep-drawn breath of 
apprehension, 


What was the matter? What had 
happened? The delay was infecting 


Prosper with the irritation of a reason- 
able man who finds himself becoming 
cared. The girl was as 
ignorant of its nature as he was. Her 
feeling alarm mother. 
There was a younger, off-guard quality 
to her beauty; a more human expres- 
sion than it had worn under the sympa- 
thetic scrutiny of the Pullman. She 
leaned forward, her hands clasped on 
her skirt, forming a small warm shadow 


oby iously 


was for her 


on its neutral green 
At last Prosper found himself un- 
able to stand the tension any longer. 


The trouble of which gatha had writ- 
ten him was evidently not only a serious 
but a devastating one. If nobody would 
say anything to break the lethargy into 
which Agatha would 
His surmise was that she had discovered 


had fallen, he 


her daughter’s secret and had been over- 


whelmed by it. IHlalf with a view to 
distracting her attention. he cast about 
for a red herring to drag across the 
track, and selected a likely one 

“The decorative young man,” he 
began. ‘Tell me something about him.” 


He had struck a keynote. Agatha’s 
heavy eyes rose and confronted him 
with the ironical, hopeless smile which 
recognizes the bad jokes of destiny. It 
had occurred to him that 
there was a lack, a failure of expression, 
in her straight-lined, regular face, under 
its helmet of dark-gold hair. She was 


sometimes 


just a bit too complacent, too equable. 
Now that she lacked it no longer he 
recognized what the lack had been. To 


Ainslee’s 






complete a face like hers the dignity of 
tragedy is necessary. 

“The decorative young man,” she re- 
peated, running the information into 
him like a knife, “the decorative young 
man, as | may be the 
rightful owner of this place, down to 
the chair in which you are sitting, and 
the 


understand it, 


of everything else that | own in 


world.” 

CHAPTER IV. 
Allegra’s face the 
dread that rose logically out of her un- 


Prosper saw in 
easiness. Had her mother’s brooding 
misery culminated in something worse? 
He was sensible of the cry that she held 
back. She laid her hand on Agatha’s 
chair, just not touching her, in an atti- 
tude of protection that he found in- 
finitely moving. 

He himself 


had no fear for Mrs 


\\ She had her pecul 


Wayne’s sanity. ) 
ties, she even had superstitions, but 
she made an astonishing assertion 
that, one cutting at the 
comfort and her place in the world, she 
He pulled out 








roots of 


had some reason for it 
the first of the flock of questions, that 
filled his mind, by the quivering wing, 
so to speak. 

“Does he know?” 

“T think not. I hope not.” 

“Mater,” muttered Lytton. 
swung on him, recognizing in his tone 


She 


the note of old contentions. “Well, 
we'll fight that out later,” he = said 
equably. 

His mother accepted the truce. She 


let her glance linger on him defiantly, 
then addressed her daughter. 

“This is a nice home-coming for you, 
Allegra. You might as well know at 
once. I suppose many people would 
consider that I ought to keep it from 
you, but I have noticed that the worst 
mistakes one makes come from igno- 
rance of the circumstances.” She 
added deliberately: “Besides I have a 
particular reason for informing you.” 




















whatever it 
rhe 


themselves 


‘When did learn 
Prosper 


sorting 


you 


asked. questions 


out in an 


taking their turns ac- 


manner, 


rding to precedent. 


ling t 
Lytton brought it home—along with 

e man 
sounded like an accusation, as 


ough Lytton was allowing the destruc- 
of the family through sheer care- 
essness. She was rather too prone to 


use that tone with her son, to take for 


ted 


that he had shown a lamentable 


< of brains. 
Instead of the oil,” 
“Oh, 
The most promising thing 
An oil well is like the gentle- 
man in the 


Lytton supplied 


the rest of it. yes, it keeps on 


romising. 
there is, 
poem—never is, but always 
be, blessed.” 

“But.” Prosper demanded, “is it 
ie? About your property?” 

*That’s { 


] ," 1 
aon KRHOW vel. 


t 
enough truth in it 


what we 
There seems to be 
1 ake 


for Fernando.” 


it devilish promising—like the 


| don’t understand.” 


Allegra 


them fall 


liited 


her hands and let helplessly. 


low can that strange voung man own 


place *’ 


Hle isn't a strange young man,” said 
mother harshly. 
Her sincerity was to Prosper her 


host alarming symptom, Often before 


is he had seen her angry, petulant, 
it she had retained what he had sup 
osed was her ineradicable tendency to 
he charming. She had not allowed her 
elf to become disagreeable, and 


just at 
She was bevond 


aring, Letting self-control go, she was 
+ 


resent she was that 


without shame the egotism, 


he hardness that lay even deeper than 


he instinct to attract 
“Hadn’t you better tell 


story ? 


me the whole 
“That would be the best way,” Lytton 
ayreed eagerly. “If anybody can tell 


us what to do, you can, Pros. Frankly, 


t's beyond me.” 
2—Ains. 
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Prosper relaxed, leaned back, and 


crossed his legs. 

“Well,” he said heartily, “any advice 
that | can give wil! be given with even 
more enthusiasm than usual.” 

His effort to 
painful, more accustomed air, succeeded. 
Che girl smiled weakly. Twice during 
followed he looked 
up sharply, as though he had 
called, to find her gaze fixed on him. 
The second time he knew that her con- 


lend the scene a less 


the conversation that 


been 


fidence was rooted and would flower. 
She trusted him, and a warmer glow 


settled about his heart. 
“Let’s begin at the beginning,’ he 
invited, 
“The beginning.” Mrs. Wayne gath- 


ered herself together. “It begins with 


my father when he was as young as 
Lytton there.”’ 

“Captain Valeurac? He was in the 
navy, wasn't he?” 

“Yes. When he was a young lieu- 


tenant he h the expedition that 


Vera 


went wit 


the United States sent down to 
Cruz.” 


“Ves,” 


narrowed 


Prosper exclaimed. His eyes 

Ile was beginning to under- 

stan During the brief silence his 

mind leaped to the possible conclusions, 

such terrific import to 

his friends. No, 
| 


conclusions of 
[ it couldn't be, or it 
latent 
There must be a way out 


wouldn't have remained for so 


many yeal 5. 


Involuntarily he spoke to Lytton. “I 
think you had better give me all the 
facts.” He assumed a reassuring, busi- 


nesslike manner 
“All 


} 


respon 


right,’ Lytton agreed briskly, 


ing instantly to the refreshingly 
the atmosphere. 
“Perhaps 


masculine change in 
He 
you won't mind a little history. It clears 
the ground, don’t you think?” 
“Precisely. 


went on less buoyantly. 


Especially as I’m dis- 
what the fuss 
We were backing up the 
constitutionalists, 


gracefully ignorant of 
about. 


the 


was 
liberals. 
we?” 


weren't 
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“I’ve got it all, got it at my fingers’ 
ends. Looked it up, lived with it, | 
can tell you. There’s one phase of it, 
for instance, where dates seemed to 
matter like the very deuce.” Lytton 
lifted himself from his sprawl on the 
low curb of the basin, and sat forward, 
his hands clasped between his knees, his 
dark-golden eyebrows drawn, as if re- 
peating a lesson. 

“Mexico was in an awful mess—near 
anarchy. Fighting up and down the 
country. There were two governments, 
One was the old one, the reactionaries, 
in Mexico City, under Miramon. The 
other was at Vera Cruz, where Juarez 
had moved himself and his cabinet. He 
was a full-blooded Indian, and a good 
man for the job. Vera Cruz was a port 
of the utmost The first 
thing he did was to get himself recog- 
nized by the United States. The other 
side helped him by swinging a horrible 


importance 


massacre or two. \Ve sent a minister 
down and made a treaty with him. 
There were hitches, but after a while 


it stood.” 
“What year was that?” 
“Fighteen-fifty-nine. Ju: 


ez invited 
recruits to come down, and Buchanan 
obligingly looked the other way when 
neutrality was mentioned and let muni- 
tions go merrily over the border. Then 
we sent some ships there.” 


ur 
I 


“And your grandfather went along?” 
“He did. 
about it. Vera Cruz was a 
harbor in those days. 


He must have been crazy 
lively little 
Before the end 
of ‘sixty we had seven or eight men- 
of-war cruising up and down the coast, 
and the Spanish had a squadron, and 
the French a naval force, and the Eng- 
lish hand and tried to 
an armistice, with Juarez 
the best hidalgo manner—though he 
Indian—to make any conces- 
sions whatever. And Miramon was at- 
tacking the town from the land side, in 
the teeth of guerrillas and a disease, with 
black vomit, 


took a arrange 


declining in 


was an 


the truly elegant name of 


Ainslee’s 






ravaging his army. And bombs were 
flying over the plaza where the military 
bands played in the evening, and the 
park where the great triple circle of 
people revolves, going in opposite direc- 
tions. I’ve seen them 
the circles.” 

“You have Cruz?” 
asked Prosper, The oil- 
promising land, he knew, was in an 
alogether different state. 

“Haven't I? And to the city of 
Mehico, too, as they call it, on the trail, 
But let us not anticipate. Let's get 
back to ‘sixty. You see, Miramon had 
timed his arrival so that a little squad- 
ron that General Marin was bringing 
from Habana would get there and co- 
operate with him. But Juarez was wise. 
He had chartered two American ships 
on his own, and besides that, there was 
the expedition from the United States, 
with orders to stop Miramon’s intended 
the 
Captain Jarvis, and some corvettes. 
stopped it. 


nice little sea fight, and then we 


not the bombs, 


Vera 


surprised. 


been to 


maneuvers from sea—a frigate, 
\nd 
you bet they There was a 
sent 
the captured ships to New Orleans, for 
the admiralty courts to pass on them.” 
Didn’t they 


Our rights weren’t too 


“IT remember. restore 
most of them? 
clear.” 

“And our rights weren't too clear on 
that Jarvis did, either. 
However, he only obeyed orders. After 
the battle we 
the sort of thing they call ‘large enough 
to protect the safety of 
which 
And 
little armed 
grandfather 
less trouble if 


something else 


landed an armed force; 
our citizens,’ 
choose 
that nice 


respec ted 


means any number you 


among the officers of 
force was my 
It would have saved end- 


they had locked him up 


in his cabin, instead.” 
“He got into trouble?” 
“Vou bet he did 

trouble that’s 

looking seafaring 


The same sort of 
out 


men since the days of 


4 
watched for good 
Of course he wasn’t on duty 
all the time. He looked the town over 


Uly sses. 











One of the most innocent amusements, 
shouldn’t you think, was to join that 
middle circle ?”’ 

“What's that?” 

‘In the evening the band piays in the 
very pretty one. The girls, 
ls of good families, walk around in 
enormous circle by twos and threes. 


park a 


Sometimes mamma or a duenna trots 
along; sometimes they merely watch 
from the benches. It’s lovely—tike a 


huge wreath of flowers on a revolving 
Outside this circle rotates that 
if the young men, but such is their art- 
fulness, that they move in the opposite 
direction. The beauty of this is, that 
turn look your 
chosen senorita dead on the eyelashes, 


current. 


twice each you can 


Outside of 
the 


lowers 
the 


which she modestly 


this, again, wheels circle of 


populace, gazing on the romantic spec- 
tacle. It’s great.” 
“\nd there your grandfather ; 
“Precisely. The very first evening 


1 saw her, the one girl he could love. 
He jooked into her glorious, liquid orbs, 
went home completely out of his 
nind. To speak to a girl under the 

umstances is unheard of. He was 
king his brains when, to his disgust, 
he found that he was to accompany his 
superior officer the very next night to a 
formal reception. It was given by one 


Juarez’s staunchest supporters—an 


ofticial affair \n aristocrat he was, 
too, though he was on the liberal side: 
ld Don Guzman Mendoza de la Vara. 
\nd it was formal, ye gods! In an 
normous, rather empty room, with a 


floor like 


tures on 


a mirror, and some superb 
the walls, two rows of chairs 


were drawn up on opposite sides. In 
the 


the women \nd 


ne row sat men; in the other sat 
there, the third from 
a lovely Saint Sebastian 
his senorita! 
She was wearing a white lace dress with 
flounces, and one white camellia just 
where the mantilla was caught up from 


her divine 


under 
tuck full of 


he end 


arrows, Sat 


forehead, over the gazelle 
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eyes. It was a miracle. She was Inez 
de la Vara y Manrique, the daughter of 
the house. You know, they use the 
mother’s name, too, before Lucy Stone 
ever thought of it.” 

“How do you know all these details ?” 
asked Prosper. It struck him that 
Lytton was nervous, that he was chat- 
tering inconsequently, making up 


touches at random. The young man 
sobered., 
“T read it in his letters to her. He 


reminisced, of course.” 

“To her? Where——” 

“Wait. After that the story ran along 
the regular lines of Romeo and Juliet— 
and the nurse. She was a star part. 
They couldn't have got anywhere with- 
out her. Of couldn’t hang 
around the front of the house, playing 
bear, as they call it, while the girl 
peeped through a grating. But there’s 
one thing about these semi-Oriental cus- 
toms. There is the utmost formality 
until the grating is down; but when it 
once is everything is down. I’m not 
sure how they managed that. It must 
have taken finesse and copious Ameri- 
can dollars. suc- 
ceeded in getting married secretly.” 


course he 


But somehow they 


He 
with the involuntary ob- 
ject of drowning the gasp that had es- 
caped the girl 


“Married!” exclaimed Prosper 


spoke loudly 


Here was history re- 
Ile without 
looking that the color had left her face. 

“Absolutely 
It was all moonlight and balconies and 
whispers in the twilight. In 
him, I must that he 
to her father and ask for her properly, 


g 
peating itself could see 


true to the Romeo type. 
justice to 


say wanted to go 


but she made him see that that would 
be the best way to lose Old Don 
Guzman’s Castilian pride would have 


What. an 


I assure you 


been outraged. \merican, a 


that some of the 


gringo? 


old Spanish families still feel that way 
about us—the best of us. He would 
undoubtedly have locked her up cntil 


the obnoxious strangers had departed. 
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The lovers were plotting to get out of 
Mexico—Heaven knows how—when the 
blow fell.” 

“They were caught?” 
“Nothing so poetic, 
to be tiresome, The climate got him. 
One of the horrible of that 
region. He promptly went off his head. 
He seems to 
way. When he came to his senses and 
felt alive again he was back in the old 
U. S. Weeks had passed. They gave 
him a package that had followed him. 
It contained a funeral card; one of 
those black-and-white horrors that they 
used down there. More, along with it 


[t’s so simple as 
fevers 


have had a tendency that 


were official papers certifying the 
death.” 

“She was dead?” cried Allegra 

“He lay there half mad.’ Suddenly 
Mrs. Wayne took up the tale. “He 


told me this part of it himself. 
there planning what he would have done 
if Inez had not been dead 
have rushed back to 
of the clauses in 
that we could protect our own citizens. 


He lay 


He would 


claim her. One 


our treaty provided 


And Inez, as his wife, was an American 
citizen.” 

“He never went back?” 

“What was there to do? Nothing. 
Besides he couldn’t bear the idea of 


He 
hated to think of it; his one salvation, 
he felt, was to forget. No one knew 
the story, and he kept it secret. He 
told only my mother, whom he married 
five years later, and not long before his 
death he told He 
letters Inez had written him, just little 


going there now she was gone. 


me said that the 


notes, and a ring she had given him, 
and some other things, were in a cer- 
tain box in his safe Whet | looked 


there I could not find the box. I rather 


fancied that he might have imagined 
the whole story He was so very ill.” 


“There was no box?” Prosper began, 


then checked himself, ashamed of his 
ow~ suspicions. Would Agatha have 
been capable, for reasons of her own, 


Ainslee’s 





of suppressing those piteous little love 
tokens, the notes and the ring of the 
Juliet who had died so young? 
“Nothing like the metal box he had 
The matter scarcely troubled 
he did 


what he 


described. 

me until 

write.” 
Lytton answered his look. 


| ytton wrote 


“At Fernando's hacienda there was a 
daguerreotype of my grandfather, lik 
He showed it to me, wit! 
some letters signed Philip, my grand 
handwt 


one we have. 


father’s name. I've seen hi 

















ing often enough, I’d know it ai 
where.” 

“But * Again Prosper paus 
He felt bewildered. “Dut how long w 
it—after he left Mexi before the 
girl died?” 

“That the question.” Mr 
Wayne’s laugh was a hi “That 
exactly the point. \When did she di 
Everything hinges on that.” 

“TI see Of course she had a chi 
first, and old De la Vaga kept its birt! 
a secret. That couldn't have been Ver 
nando.” He dropped his head in | 
hands. “I’m an idiot. What an ide 
He’s a generation too young [t mu 
have been his father.” 

Lytton nodded 

“Of course he would have been your 
grandfather’s eldest son But how 
could that make Fernando the owner 


It came 
Agatha, but it wasn’t entailed 
And the 
—you would certainly 
of that. At the 
that, even though, ; 


of this place ? 
captain, 
was it? rest of the prope 

1 : 
Silcli 


1 


vet your 
4 you! 


your father left no will.” 


“You don’t see at all.” She presse 


her palms on the seat of her chair a 

seemed to grow taller, like a messengt 
delivering a word of doom. “You don't 
begin to see. If the story Fernand 


and he doesn’t 


mcerns us 


tells is tr 
that it c 
he’s 


ue, 


the most accomplished actor [’\ 


ever seen—if this story is true, the git 


1 ; 
<now ve 


at all. or, if he does, 


» you from the 


worst you couldn’t lose 
is you once told me. 


) 


1 















did not die until long after, years after. 
My father was deceived by a spurious 
ard and spurious papers, just to keep 
him away, to get his wife from him. 
In his position De la Vaga could have 
ot those documents easily enough; he 





was a person of great influence. The 
girl did not die until long after. So 
long after "She looked at her 
children and a flush covered her face. 
So long after that she was still alive 
when my father married my mother. 
[f Fernando’s story is true, that second 
mnarriage was illegal. My birth——” 
\llegra put her arm around her, 
pressing against her as though to help 
her bear some frightful physical pain. 
\irs. Wayne did not repel her, but she 
held herself tense and unyielding to the 
omfort of her clasp. 
‘And that,” she said relentlessly, “is 
harming position for a woman like 
ye in, isn’t it?” 
l’rosper understood the pride that 
made her suddenly stand up, averting 
face from them. At least they 
hould not see the ignominy of tears. 


1 
to | 


Then her figure stiffened, her hand 
swooped forward and lifted a small but 
flaring object, holding it distastefully 





from her before jerking it away into 
the nearest shrub. It was the lobster- 
law flower. 
“And who,” she asked in the un- 
aturally shrill voice of jarred feminine 
erves, “and who put that there?” 
\ithout waiting for an answer she hur- 
ed away toward the house, forbidding 
her daughter, by a backward motion of 
the hand, to follow her, 
l’rosper drew a long, relieved breath. 
\gatha Wayne, even in the turmoil 
her trouble, could stop to notice a 
small offense to her taste, all was not 
yet lost. Nothing more catastrophic 
‘ould have confronted her than _ this 
threat, which she believed to be a real 
one, of losing not only her money and 
her place in her circle, but the very 
respectability, the mere right to recog- 
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founded. She stood to lose everything. 
She was to be not only denuded but 
shamed, stripped of every value in life. 

Well, at the very worst, she wouldn’t 
lose everything. She was a fighter; 
she would have her fighting qualities 
left. She would manage to come to 
some terms with disaster, to reconstruct 
for herself some sort of existence. She 
would not be overwhelmed by the big 
things because her interest in the little 
ones would save her. He blessed that 
coral counterirritant, which he had 
planted in her blue garden and for- 
gotten. 


CHAPTER V. 


The three left together did not look 
at each other. There was too much 
revelation in that attempt to hide revela- 
tion. It was embarrassing to the on- 
lookers; it begged to be ignored. 
Lytton moved about restlessly. Pros- 
per stared at the pavement, trying to 
think soberly. There was a warm 
undercurrent that insisted on flowing in, 
threatening to reduce his brain to 
luxurious drowsiness. That was as 
near as he could get to it. After a 
while the true facts of the case would 
work into him; the danger that hung 
over the family, the more intimately 
desolating knowledge that the girl was 
out of reach. But at present, though 
he knew these things, he could not 
realize them. His heart refused to take 
thought for the morrow. It was in the 
presence of Allegra, breathing the 
heady and intoxicating atmosphere that 
emanated from her. That was all in 
all. 

She sat lost in her own thoughts, so 
that he could glance at her wunob- 
trusively. He had his beautiful and 
permeating dream all to himself for a 
minute. Then he was roused by a 
crash. Among the chairs a light table 
had been placed to support an electric 
lamp. Agatha liked to sit here in the 
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summer evenings, reading, or watching 
the fish, They were a hobby of hers. 
They had just enough life to amuse but 
not to make inroads on one’s attention. 
Lytton said that she liked them because 
they couldn’t sing. 

In nervously pushing a chair out of 
his way, Lytton had made it collide 
with the table, which promptly tipped 
and sent the lamp to the ground. He 
picked it up with an exclamation of 
annoyance at the tiresomeness of furni- 
ture. 

“It’s not hurt. Fortunately the whole 
thing is bronze, shade and all,” he said 
absently. “Well, Pros, 
swer?” 

Prosper, evicted from 
prodded his brain 

“IT want more information. One 
thing that your mother said struck me: 
that the Mexican doesn't know that his 
family affairs concern you, It seems to 
me that he might learn at any moment 
that your grandfather's name was the 
same as his.” 

“But you see, he doesn’t know what 
that name is. The letters were signed 
only Philip. His father didn’t know. 
It’s a complicated story. Ayala was the 
name of the old nurse who brought his 
father up.” 

“Why did you bring him along with 
you?” Prosper was on a new tack. 
“Most people would have left him in 
the wilds to prove his claim for him- 
self, if he could. Do you intend to tell 
him?” 

Lytton lifted his head defiantly. 

“If I had been the only person con- 
cerned, I’d have told him 
don’t~ want any other 
But there’s mother.” 

“I¢ isn’t the money 
y. “It’s ‘ 

“Mother’s right to her 
know. I had two objects in asking him 
to visit us. One was that I knew he 
was the finest chap in the world. He 


is. He's got a disposition like those 


what's the an- 


his dream, 


long ago. I 
man's) money. 
the girl put in 
firmly. 
own name, I 


old caballeros in Spanish plays, even 
if he has been brought up on a 
ranchero. Nobody could appreciate the 
point of honor more finely, or under- 
stand what it would mean to a woman 
to be in mother’s Then 
again, he feels that he’s under obliga- 
tions to me, and all he 
disposal, in the Spanish manner. My 
hope was that when he knew mother 
—nobody could help admiring her—he 


position, 


has is at my 


would be willing to—well, to spare her 
He can have the money, but I thought 
he might be induced to keep the facts 
quiet, here at least, among the people 
we know. He claim his 
father’s seems to set great 
importance on doing so—but he needn't 
blazon the dates, nor the fact that 
grandfather's marriage was 
peculiar. lf he doesn't, nobody's going 
to ask. 
“Ves,” Prosper agreed thoughtfully 
The affair that 
It was all very well for Lytton to say, 
in his high-handed 
have the 
Agatha say? He 
her poor. 


can grand- 


name—he 
second 
It’s too long ago.” 
was not as simple as 


manner, “He can 
But 


could not 


money.” what would 
imagine 
She would be miserable. To 
have to consider sordid economies, she 
would find degrading. If she were not 
able to live the life she 
she would feel 


“Besides all 


was used to, 
literally half dead. 


that,” Lytton was going 


on, “Fernando had already made up 
his mind to come to this country and 
trace his family) 
reason 


That was my second 

Since the 
lifting his 
making money 
of time, | 
out the truth.” 

“How?” 
opened nervously. 

“Well, I should do in 
his case. He from the letters 
that his grandfather was an American, 
and that he had military duties 
that kept him from flying to his Inez 
as often as he wished. Fernan 


bandits have 


stopped cattle, he’s been 


It was only a matter 
found 


} oht thefore he 
thought, etore he 


asked Allegra. Her hands 


~ 


what | 


know 
knows 


some 
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thinks that he might have been one of 
the recruits so warmly invited by 
Juarez. He was an educated man, 
probably an officer. It won't take Fer- 
nan long to take the naval expedition 
into consideration. In his place I 
should look up every American officer 
who was in those waters at that time, 
and whose Christian name was Philip. 
{t isn’t such a common name, either. 
What | want to prevent is his finding 
it out before | tell him. I’ve been try- 
ing to urge mother, but she gets frantic 
at the idea. She says that she has a 
plan of her own, and insists that I 
must wait a few days. Well,” said 
Lytton uncertainly, “a few days, I sup- 
won't make much difference, but 


” 


pose, 
t makes me feel—— 
‘No one in this country, you say, 
knew of Captain Valeurac’s Mexican 
marriage ?” 
“No one at all. 
in Mexico 


Lut there are people 
know, and there are 
Fernando knows who Inez 
The particular records that would 
help him he may never be able to get 
hold of, But he may. 

\llegra’s voice rose. 

“But, Lytton, you're talking as if 
you were sure, as if he really did have 
a claim.” 

“I’m pretty sure. I’m sure enough 
to hate the thought of his saying after- 
‘But that you were 
un interloper, that you were keeping 
me out of my property.’ Not that he 
But I'll feel that way 


who 
records, 


Was. 


They exist.” 


wards, you knew 


ever will say it. 

about it.” 
“Those records; how do you know 

that they exist?” Prosper asked. 

The 

new look 


chair. 


to that 


Lytton dropped into a 


excitabil vave place 
ol responsibility. 

“T saw them.” 
“That 


‘ruz and Mexico City?” 


was why you went to Vera 
“Of course 
that | 
} 
1 


vad wanted to tind those infernal 


\nd let me say just 


believe in a personal devil. 


papers, I never should have come near 
them. You'd have all the trouble in 
the world in the usual course, as Fer- 
nando may find if he looks them up 
without knowing the ropes. I had to 
move cautiously, but the devil smoothed 
the way at every turn, 1] knew a man 
in Vera Cruz, in charge of a building 
business, whom I had known well at 
the Tech. He boarded with a nice, fat, 
motherly Senora Perez. And her uncle 
was a priest, very old, who had been a 
very young priest at the time Juarez 
held his government there. And _ he 
had a much younger friend who was a 
custodian of records.” 

“How can you? How can you joke 
about it?” said Allegra indignantly. 

“Joking? Honest to goodness, it’s 
true, If don't believe that, how 
can I convince you that Padre Riva was 
the priest who married Inez and that 
young lieutenant ?” 

“Lytton,” said Prosper in measured 
tones, “how impossible.” 

“That,” Lytton deliber- 
ately, “is why I believe in the devil. I 
don't know what the padre guessed, but 
] put my those records 
down to a natural curiosity. And | 
saw the marriage record of Philip John 
Valeurac, lieutenant in the United 
States navy, and Inez Maria Paz de la 
Vara y Manrique. Perfectly regular. 
Under ordinary circumstances it would 
have been in the church register. But 


you 


responded 


desire to see 


lots of things can happen in a beseiged 
Juarez 
was not to the church, and 
old De la Vara was one of Juarez’s 
most influential followers. It happens 
to be—that record—amone some of the 
most i 


city with a revolution going on. 
friendly 


worked that. 
to have the 


retired. De la Vara 
Ile didn't care 
known.” 
“Wait a m 
head 


marriage 
inute Prosper put his 
his hands 
Didn't Iuarez have a good 
friction with the 


Didn't he sell 


between “Tt’s coming 
back to me, 
ecclesiastical 
church prop 


deal of 


prow rs? 
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erty and change the marriage laws, so 
that a civil ceremony was necessary as 
well as a religious one? Or a license, 
or something? Did they comply with 
that condition ?” 

Lytton stared, 

“Good Lord, I don’t know. Being a 
stranger, perhaps he didn’t either. | 
took for granted that a marriage by a 
priest in a Catholic country, as long 
ago as that, was sufficient. If they 
didn’t comply with the new law, that 
quashes Fernando’s claim, instead of 
mother’s !” 

Prosper gave his opinion. 

“At all events, the uncertainty 
changes the aspect of things. In jus- 
tice to your mother, you ought to be 
sure of the facts before speaking to 
Fernando.” It was curious how Pros- 
per spoke of the stranger by his first 
name as naturally as Lytton did. 

“But how can he be sure?” Allegra 
wondered. 

“Lytton having been so successful in 
one instance, I should send him down 
again to hunt further. Your Spanish 
must have been a help, Lytton.” 

“Couldn't have done without _ it. 
Lots of the tech schools are advising 
it now, so many fellows want to go 
down to South America. Silly not to 
know the language of your next-door 
neighbors, anyway. The padre and | 
got on like a house afire. You'd have 
liked him. He respected the old archi 
tecture next to God, and he looked ex- 
actly like an ancient Panza. 
He was full of proverbs, too.” 

“Why did you go to Mexico City?” 

“After the funeral the 
De la Vara family. The padre helped 
me again because friend had a 
friend there, another custodian of 
records, who was begged to treat me 
with distinguished consideration. Don 
Guzman followed Juarez when he en- 
tered Mexico City in triumph in sixty- 
one, and lived there. The funeral 
notice of Inez, under her maiden name, 


Sancho 


rece yrds ( yf 


his 
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was with the rest. I suppose that her 
father saw no danger, after years and 
in a different city. For it was after 
years. She did not die until seventy- 
one. Her husband had married again 
the year before. My mother was not 
born for several years after that.” 

“These records: They are to be 
seen 7”’ 


“With a little trouble. It’s only th 


marriage that Vernarfdo might have 
difficulty in proving.” 
“I don’t understand why the girl 


didn’t get some word to her husband 


during all that time,” Allegra inte: 
rupted. “I can't believe that part of 


the story.” 
“You will when you hear Fernando's 
It’s a pity for me to 


: i] 
Spo 
i i 


side of it 


it.” Lytton untwisted his legs and 
stood up. “I'll get him and make him 
talk.” 

“He went to the Blisses with Nina,” 


Allegra informed him. 
The information was patently super 


fluous Lytton’s mouth curled, not 
pleasantly. 

“I’m aware of that,” he answered 
deliberately. “ver since he’s been here 
he’s been going to the Blisses with 
Nina Wait here, you two, and I'll 
haul him back.” He went swinging 
away, among the trees. 

CHAPTER VI. 


As Prosper looked after the wiry, 
young figure the uppermost 
his 


determined 
thought in was 
If Lytton was suffering from incipient 
evident that 
his case, was exhibiting its traditional 
symptoms of myopia, and that he had 
not noticed h 
the Mexican had turned upon Allegra 


mind amusement 


jealousy, it was love, it 


the burning glance whi 


Prosper’s eyes returned to the girl 
time to catch «another of 
with which she seemed to que 
tion him. 


“What are 


those de 


regards 


they said, in 


you to me?” 

















a language in which he suddenly found 
himself proficient. 
It was borne in some- 
thing extraordinary place, 
comparison with which this romantic 
story of clandestine marriages and lost 
heirs was the commonplace of 


that 
was taking 


on him 


melo- 
Such dramas had occurred be- 
fore, but the blended solitude of Allegra 
nd himself was a He 
had read that in one 

likely to resort spontaneously to the 
melodrama, those crystals 


rama. 
new creation. 
crises of tension 
phrases of 
f human experience; and he felt a de- 
whimsical but entirely genuine, to 
They 
were, and a new epoch had begun. 


sire, 


exclaim, “At last we are alone!” 


Instead he observed conversationally : 
Hle seems to 
situation pru- 


‘Lytton has grown up. 
have handled the 
ently.” 

“Yes,” she “Isn't 
e splendid? His idea of making Fer- 
nando fond of mother! He can’t help 


very 


agreed) warmly. 


g. 
‘And he 


can't help being fond of 
some one else,” Prosper supplied 
silently. As nearly everything of which 


found 
Looking about for 


he thought could not be said, he 
himself tongue-tied. 
help, he began heavily, “The trees are 


unusually full this season.” 


“And the weather is delightful,” the 
girl responded demurely. As he 
glanced at her with suspicion she 


laughed out 
were that kind of man,” she explained, 
“the kind that make 
tion. It isn’t necessary, I assure you. 
Isn’t it queer? We meet 
time, and we have to set right to work 
to dissect intimate family 
skeleton. Don’t you think we might 
get along without much formality, Mr. 
Gainstead ?” 

He met her eyes, remembering that 
he had never seen them laugh before, 
realizing that under the laughter they 
were not happy. Sweet eyes, sweet 
eyes! All good and adorable to the 


“T hadn’t supposed you 
has to conversa- 
for the first 


my most 
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Dix 


ay 









What 
He took 


core of her. Formality? had 
the word to do with them? 
his courage in both hands. 
“Why not 
boldly. 
\s she flushed divinely a stab went 
through him. If she could waste such 


Prosper: he demanded 


sweetness on him what did she not give 
that other man, the man who walked 
like a creature in hiding? She must 


have loved him, or why had she mar- 
ried him: 

“Why she queried. 
Then, as though palliating her forward- 


not Allegra?” 


ness, she added in a hurry: “You see, 
we're certainly in the position of fel- 
lows who need a friend, and you seem 
indicated.” 

friend, I 
hope you'll let me be yours, as well as 
your mother’s and Lytton’s.” To his 
own found his voice 
inarticulate. “Yours, 


“T am most emphatically a 


astonishment, he 






but 


growing al 
most of all. 

As she put out her hand he felt that 
his own 


desire had laid its power on 


her, and as he touched it Prosper knew 
that him. not 
happy. He wished that he could have 


she needed She was 
claimed the social liberties of Fernando, 
who, on such an occasion, might with 
perfect propriety exclaimed, 
“Lady, I am at your feet,” and re- 
ceived the “Bese 
usted las \s matters stood, 


have 


ceremonious answer, 


Maiwos 


he could not kiss them, only press one 
of them circumspectly, like a well- 
wisher ever so much older than she 
was. 

1e silence was an unem- 


This time tl 
barrassed, smiling one. Allegra leaned 
over the arm of her chair, creating a 
new and delightful outline, and gave 
her attention to the pool, as though she 
feared that had gone far 
enough. The row of hydrangeas threw 
their blue into the water. 


sentiment 


likenesses 


The pool crawled with goldfish, and 
their tepid movements shuffled through 
the reflections like a lot of painted 
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cards; flesh, rose yellow, blush, faded 
crimson, pallid silver, red African gold, 
scarlet, 

They were true aristocrats, these fish, 
with chiffon tails and popped eyes, and 
without spot or blemish. As Prosper 
knew, every case of atavism to brown 
flecks or rusty mottles had been sedu- 
lously weeded out. Those worthy to 
remain moved languidly, bending their 
trains like fine ladies. What, he won- 
dered, had been done with the discards ? 
They must have been sold to 
fastidious fanciers, because nobody, so 
far as he knew, ate goldfish. 

“Aren't 


less 


they mysterious?”  mur- 

mured Allegra. 
Did she share his feeling, he won- 
dered, that everything to-day was 


touched with mystery ? 

“To me they're symbolic,” he an- 
swered, smiling. “They exactly repre- 
sent your mother’s tendency to make 
everything about her as perfect, as near 
to the heart’s desire, 
embody her success in eliminating what- 
that 


as possible ; they 
ever doesn’t please her, or inter- 
feres with her plans.” 

Allegra was looking away toward the 
distant, golden-green foliage. On this 
side there were outposts of great trees, 
far enough apart for the afternoon light 
to make lovely lakes of radiance between 
them 

“T wonder how she’s going to elimi- 
nate Fernando,” she answered ruefully. 
“There he is now, with Lytton. Though 
he’s an ornament to any country place, 
isn’t he?” 

Prosper studied the tall, graceful 
figure that came striding toward them, 


dappled by the alternate ‘sun and 
shadow. 

“Yes,” he said absently, “but one 
misses something It must be the 


clothes.” 
already 


Lytton’s 
placed his 


tailor had evidently 


restraining hands 


upon the barbarian. A_ silver-hung 
sombrero, and ‘buckskin breeches, and 
the rest of the costume, would have 
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blended 
rhythm. 
He did not verbally lay himself at 
Allegra’s feet, but he honored her pres- 
ence by one of his impressive bows 
Then he subsided into a chair and re- 
garded his audience with pleased ex 
pectancy, while they in return gave him 
the flattery of absorbed attention. 
Irrationally, a feeling of compassion 
for him went through Prosper’s mind; 
irrationally, because, if Fernando turned 
out to be the legal owner of the chair 
and the rest of the estate, he wasn’ 
the one to be pitied, surely. The for 
eign allure of the fellow may have in 


better with the Fernando 


spired the feeling, giving him the air 
of a creature out of its proper enviro: 
ment, and therefore at 
Curious ideas floated up into Prosper’s 


a disadvantage 


memory, stories of the sinister customs 
of old Mexico, before this young man’s 
ancestors, the conquistadores, had taken 
it. Every year, hadn’t those extraor 
1 made 
balism an art and torture a refinement, 
his beauty, cher 
ished and pampered him, more like a 
god than like an honored guest, onl) 
the top 


dinary savages who ha canni- 


chosen a captive for 


to sacrifice him in the end, on 
of the truncated pyramid? 
His imagination was certainly on the 
to-day, told himselt 
Many beautiful people had 


loose Prosper 
that lool 
of destiny about them, that suggestiot 


that fate would get them if they didn’t 


watch out, fate waiting for them. 
patient but ineluctable 
Then the Mexican said something 


which, by made th 
listener jump. 

“How lovely a day,” observed [et 
nando serenely, “On L al 
ways think, because of contrast, of th 
fortune an old Indian 
foresaw for me. She warned me that 
I should be destroyed by the lightning.” 

Lytton glanced at 

“Well, you're 
present. Not a 


its appositeness, 


such days 


which wom 


the sky. 
safe at 


Howeve tT; 


certainly 


cloud. 















there’s no danger that you won't die 
with your boots on, in some dramatic 
way. He lives in the country, Pros, 
where dramatic things grow. They run 
n your family, don’t they, Fernan?” 

“One may say so, amigo.”’ Fernando 
accepted a cigarette from the silver box 
on the table, with an inclination. “The 
senorita permits ?”’ 

“You bet she does,” returned the 
senorita’s brothe:. ‘‘She’ll have one, 
too. Oh, won’t you, Allegra?” He 
patted her hand reassuringly. “Never 
mind, sweet stranger, I'll know your 
tastes better by and by. I like you 
right well already.” He struck a match 
and stared at it fixedly, cupping it in 
his hand. “I wish, Fernan, that you’d 
tell "em some of your family legends. 







Pros is by way of being an artist; 
architect, vou know. He would appre- 
iate them.” 

Fernando raised his long, thin eye- 
brows. 

“Which story do you think would 
interest Don Prospero?” He used the 
name, as Lytton had done, half in a 
jesting intimacy which Prosper found 

i 





Mh, any one. That old Indian 
witch, maybe; she’s good. Or about 
the wailing woman your grandfather 
saw wandering round the streets the 
week before he died I've heard they've 
seen her for hundreds of years.” 
Lytton’s voice, to one who knew it as 
Prosper did, was an amazement; it had 
the diplomacy of an old chancellor, 
leading a conference toward some shy 
but desired topic. lle watched the boy, 
startled. Tact is a late development, 
one of those qualities that Lytton had 
scarcely budded when his friend had 
last seen him. “No, that’s a tale he’s 
robably heard. Why not the story of 
Senora Inez?” 

Fernando smiled. 
“You should come to Mexico, senor” 
he pronounced the “x” like an “h’— 


“and see our churches. They are 
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grand, some of them, and have legends 
connected with them of the most inter- 
esting. Such as that of the altar piece 
in the cathedral, which was painted by 
a miracle, the Holy Virgin herself act- 
ing as model. The story of my poor 
family is not to be mentioned in com- 
parison of interest.” 

“T am sure we should like to hear it,” 
Allegra said gently. At her tone there 
rose in Fernando’s large and luminous 
eyes a look like a fountain, throwing 
its glittering spray of joy to heaven. 
The seforita was sufficiently interested 
in him to ask! Miracle! 

Suddenly Prosper felt ashamed of 
the lot of them. There was the air of 
a nice child about the stranger, a child 
being questioned by conspirators who 
would use his artless words against 
him. No doubt, when he had reason to 
suspect the motives of others Fernando 
had his share of Spanish caution; he 
could take care of himself. But the 
point was that he never dreamed of 
suspecting. They were his friends; 
Lytton was his comprado, his comrade. 
Prosper had to remind himself that 
Lytton’s intentions were quite honor- 
able; he merely wanted to be sure. 

“Lytton will, perhaps, have told you,” 
Fernando took the stage with his in- 
evitably dramatic gesture, “that I am 
in your country to learn more of the 
family of my father’s father. Of his 
mother I know already.” He drew him- 
self up. “I could, did I think well of 
it, claim relationship with the highest 
in Mexico.” 

“T have told them of the secret mar- 
riage,” Lytton put in. 

“And of Don Guzman's treachery ? 
tle was indeed a hard man. Many, like 
him, hated the Americans furiously. 
The war was still fresh in their hearts. 

But that does not excuse him. For 
many years, would you believe it, 
sefiorita, he kept his daughter on one 
of his haciendas, almost like a prisoner. 
The world was told that this retirement 
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was an account of her ill health. Such 
family tyrannies happened in those old 
days. Her mother was already dead, 
so that it was quite out of the question 
for her to intercede. All the attendants 
were entirely devoted to Don Guzman’s 
service. [very letter, every message 
the poor lady wrote was placed directly 
in her father’s hands. 
perfect. And during all those years she 
believed that her child dead, had 
died when it was born,” 

“Oh,” breathed Allegra 
wicked !”” 

“But couldn't she have complained to 
the authorities? 
of habeas corpus °” 


The guard was 
was 


“How 


Isn't there any law 
Prosper asked, 
“Our women are brought up to recog- 
nize the authority of the family. To 
complain ? Besides, 
her father had convinced her that she 
might bring her 
It appears that 
sion he had left the ship at night, aided 
yy a comrade, when he should have re- 


Vo es costumbre. 


husband into danger. 
on more than one occa- 


mained there In time of war that 
might be called desertion. And de- 
sertion in Mexico means one thing only 
-a wall and a firing squad.” 
“That comrade asked Lytton. 
“Did he know of the marriage?” 
“No,” said Fernando simply. “He 


knew only of a seforita.’ 

“What became of the baby >” 

“Tt old Manuelita 
\yala, the duenna who had been so in 
Don Guzman 


was viven to 


discreet, to take care of 


‘ 1 no longer allow her al his 
would no ionger aliow her about fl 
daughter’s person, but he gave her, on 
consideration of her silence, a small 


hacienda in another part of the country, 
She went there w'th 
her son and his family, among whom 
was counted the child of And,” 
explained tenderness, 


“it proves what good people they wer: 


where I now live 


Inez 
Fernando, with 
that the hacienda did keep them silent 
Never again did they molest Don Guz 
Avala 

As 


man for anything more. 
was no peon, he was an agricultor. 


juan 
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it happened, he prospered; he bought 
more land; but his children did not live, 
The child of Inez was like a son to him. 
Only one concession did he make to his 
sense of what was fitting. He had the 
boy Filipe educated, though his friends 
asked whether he intended him 
priest.” 
“Tilipe ? 
father ?”’ 
“Si, sefior. 


for a 
They named him after his 


Manuelita knew that it 
would be the wish of the little mother. 
She had a beautiful nature, thought- 
ful of others. When her son came to 
die he also began to think of what was 
right. He revealed to Filipe the story 
of his birth, and gave him the love let- 
ters of his father, which Manuelita had 
rescued, and a picture of him, very dis- 
tinguished, I have them now. But he 
could not remember the name. It was 
I am the son of Filipe. 
Instead of becoming a priest he mar- 
ried a girl, poor but of good family, of 
pure Spanish blood. He inherited from 
Ayala, and he in his turn had me edu- 
cated. Most especially had 
taught the English language, from our 
padre who is a learned man, and does 
not speak it as the 
come to the mines or the ranchos. 


so long ago 


he me 


Americans do who 
He 
foresaw that it might be useful to me.” 

“You certainly speak English as she 
Lytton murmured. 
“Better than we do.” 

Fernando beamed 

“Wil gracias for your story,” Allegra 
responded prettily. 


should be Sp ke,” 


“Muchas gracias.” 


\h, you speak Spanish, sefiorita?”’ 


“Only a few words, really.” She 
got up and went toward the house 
The afternoon was wearing on. Fer- 


nando, quite willing to listen to those 


few words, wheeled after her like a 
shadow. 

“Do you tell me that was 
raised on the farm?” Prosper inquired, 


looking after him. 


mean to 


“He might go to 
court without any rehearsals.” 
Lytton grinned 

















“I'd hate to try a college question- 
aire on him. You know those Latins 
talk about education when they chiefly 
manners. Civilization is new to 
him, in The first hotel we 
at, he amused himself by turn- 
the electric contrivances on and 
off.” He added thoughtfully: ‘The 
juestion now is, how are we going to 
keep him sort of in abeyance, if I go 
down to Vera Cruz again.” 

“It takes thinking over.” 

‘For one reason I'd like to get away.” 
|_ytton’s face the confused 
boyishness that meant a confidence. 

“You've just come home.” 





mean 
Spots. 
stopped 


all 


assumed 


“IT know. But—see here, Pros, do 
you remember my telling you about 
Nina? Well, there I am. If Il ama 


beggar born, like Lady Clare, and Fer- 
the next of blood, | 


sider marriage at all. 


can't 
I'll have to hustle, 
for a job to take care of mother.” 


nan’s 


con- 


‘You're not a beggar born by a long 


shot yet.” 
‘All the same,” said Lytton gloomily, 


have to find out where I stand with 


‘ina, definitely and once for all. Down 
n Mexico it used to bother me a good 
bit, how I’d break the news that | 
wasn't eligible any longer. Mrs. Bliss 

death on eligibles, you know. Since 
we've been back it appears that Nina 


may save me the trouble.” 
“My dear Lytton,” 


“that’s nonsense.” 


Prosper began, 
On the verge of ex- 
pressing the opinion that the trend of 
Fernando’s affections lay in another di- 
rection, he pulled himself up. That, 
Allegra. When you 
began to hint at secrets they had an un- 
canny faculty of leading to others. 
Lytton’s mouth set; he answered with 
that perfect equality of expression that 
the present generation allows itself. 
“Nonsense yourself. You don’t know 
what a way Fernando has with women. 
It’s astonishing how little he seems to 
care about it, but he never has to exert 
himself at all. They simply run after 


concerned 


] 
also, 
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him. Not that Nina would,” he 
amended loyally, “but you can see that 
she’s attracted.” 
“You're dead wrong. 
see Nina now. 


Run over and 
That’s the easiest way 
of convincing yourself that you’re mis- 
taken.”’ 

“The worst of it is,” Lytton observed 
with the profound thoughtfulness of 
the old chancellor planning a campaign 
against stiff odds, “I can’t tell her the 
facts, my reasons or anything; I just 
have to be mysterious. You're going 
in? Find mother and cheer her up, 
won't you?” 

“T wish I could. 
can just now.” 

Lytton squeezed his arm. 

“Anyway, you're an all-around old 
comfort,” he said. 


I'm afraid no one 


Coming from Lytton, who was not 
given to the expression of sentiment, 
the compliment made Prosper smile 
rather pensively. If fate had arranged 
his affairs with more regard to his hap- 
piness, he could have produced just the 
right kind of an elder-brother regard 
for Lytton. 

The latter with determination 
toward the copper beach which marked 
the Bliss boundaries, and turned into a 
path that led away from the house. 
That was the last place to look, Ex- 
cept for intervals of eating and dress- 
ing, Nina lived out of doors. She even 
slept there. When he had gone to re- 
trieve Fernando he had found them, not 
at the tennis court, but in a secluded 
glade where a rustic seat hung between 
trees. Recalling what he knew of girls, 
Lytton decided that Nina had remained 
in that spot to reconstruct, by all the 
aid of scenic association, the just-lived- 
through interview, or, in other words, 
to dream of Fernando. 

He found her exactly as he had an- 
ticipated. She was so absorbed by her 


went 


own thoughts that he had time to halt 
and take her in before she caught sight 
She sat forward, chin in palm, 


of him. 
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one foot pressed into the turf to keep 
the swing quiet. With all her athletic 
firmness and spring, there was a touch 
of the luscious about Nina; vivid lights 
in her brown hair, a bloom on _ her 
cheeks that reminded Lytton of a bunch 
of grapes. She the 
afternoon glow, as though her mood 
had overflowed, bathing her visibly in 
its warmth. 

As a twig snapped under the heel 
that he ground into the earth she looked 
up, with a smile in which he found no 
personal application. 

“Hello,” she said 

“Only me,” responded the visitor with 
bitter humility. It was queer how he 
could keep his dignity with others, and 
yet how the neighborhood of Nina made 
him feel disarmed, that his 
real feelings cried out before he could 
them. the 
thing he had ‘T’m sorry to 
be such a poor substitute.” 
Fernando ?” 
her downright way. 


was steeped in 


“That you?” 


skinless, so 


stop Bitterness was last 


intended 
“For Nina inquired, in 
“Isn't he the best- 

\nd isn’t 
ou ought to 
the stunts 
was showing him the 


looking thing you ever saw 
he a whirl with horses?  \ 
have seen the 
he did while | 
stables yesterday 


men stare at 


“And to-day you showed him the 
tennis court.” [ 
invitation he helped himseif to the other 
half of the swing garage 
for to-morrow, and the boats for next 
day. If you dole it out thriftily, inch 
by inch, you might make your place last 
habit 


Without waiting for an 


“There's the 


all of a week, by which time the 
will be formed.” 

“What habit?” 

“Fernando's 
you,” 

Nina disdained reply 
in her hazel eyes had not died out, but 
it had changed its ytton 
shifted his shoulders, then reached over 


and withdrew one of the pliable leather 


habit of tagging after 
Lytton explained 


The warmth 


] - | 
haracte I 


pillows bunched behind his companion’s 


back. 
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“Don’t let me rob you,” he observed 
politely as he adjusted it between his 
own spine and the wattled back of the 
seat. 

“Don’t mention it.” 

“What would you like me to mention? 
My other topics don’t seem to please 
you either.” 

She swung on him, 
ing. 

“Lytton, what’s the matter with you? 
If you mind my depriving you of your 
friend’s company, why don’t you come 
along with him? You're a regular dog 
in the manger. You've hardly spoken 
to me; you've kept away until [ literally 
had to run you and hold 
and then you expect me to live like a 
hermit when some other awfully attra 
You don’t ex 


her eyes smolder- 


down you; 


tive man comes around, 


pect me to be human, even. I can't 
imagine what you do expect or—or 
want.” Her indignant voice faltered 


Now, as Lytton well knew, the onl) 


normal and fitting answer to this ques- 


tion was, “I want you.” By main force 


he restrained himself from making it 


and adding the appropriate action. In 
the silence his own ineptitude stared 
him in the face, intensifying his pro 


found misery What must Nina b 
thinking of him, the laggard in love 
When he dared to glance in her dire 
tion he found no She had 


reassurance, 
squeezed herself into her corner, as fat 
from him as the laws of physical com 
pression permitted, and she was staring 
into a rosebush as though she and the 


vegetation were alone together. Lytton 


was ostracized, wiped out; he had 
ceased to exist. 

“Nina,” he said pleadingly. Casting 
about for the harmless and _ healing 
thing to say, he found only: “We've 


always been good friends, haven’t we! 


Her immobility informed him, as 
plainly as the gestures of a whole signal 
corps could done, that he had 
blundered again. When a lover begins 


to talk of has 


have 


being good friends he 




















practically demonstrated his intention of 
withdrawing ; he has, to all intents, an- 
nounced, “With due esteem for your 
many excellent qualities, | have no use 
for you.” 

Lytton got up and waited, wretched 
animal that he was, to be chased away. 
“Well,” he ventured, “I suppose I 
might as well go.” 

She rose slowly to her feet, and 
stood, holding to the rope of the swing. 
The light was fading out of the air; 
the foliage was taking on the dispirited, 
look that sometimes be- 
tween the sunset and the mercifully 
veiling dusk. The droop in the girl’s 
figure went to his heart. He took a 
sudden step forward and she looked up 
startled, off guard. They stared into 
faces, and Lyt- 
Why this was 


weary comes 


each other’s unhappy 
ton’s pulses jumped, 
Nina, his Nina, and he was _ hurting 
her! Certain 
him; memories that must be turning 
her hot with humiliation, if she believed 
that he no longer cared for her ; memo- 
ries that made his repudiation an insult. 
His arms went out spontaneously, his 
hands caught her shoulders in a hungry, 
remorseful clasp. 

“Oh, darling, darling,” he said wildly. 


memories overwhelmed 


“It isn’t that I don’t love you. You 
know I love you, don’t you, Nina? 
Why, I’ve grown up loving you. It’s 
as natural to me as breathing.” 
“Friends!” murmured Nina. The 


accusation in her tone would have be- 


titted some such word as enemy or 
scoundrel. 

“{ didn’t mean that,” he protested, 
his fingers opening and shutting on the 
dear softness of her shoulders. “Of 
course I’m not your friend. You're the 
only girl I ever felt this way about. 
You’re the sweetest thing in the world 
to me, A fellow may fall in love with 


a strange girl, I suppose, but it can’t 
he the same as though he’d loved her 
like this, all his life. It’s all nnxed up 
with me until] it’s the deepest thing I’ve 
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got. When | think of any other man 
marrying you and taking you away it 
drives me wild.” 

For a long moment he let his lips 
rest on the bent head, where the fore- 
head ran between the waves into an 
impertinent peak that he had always 
wanted to kiss. Then his hands re- 
laxed and fell to his sides. 

“And yet,” he said with an absolute 
change of voice, “I can’t ask you to 
marry me. I haven't the right—not 
with my prospects as uncertain as they 
are. I tried to tell you something like 
this before, but you wouldn’t listen. A 
fellow can’t ask a girl to wait too long 
for him.” 

Nina took a 
though for a plunge. 

“You needn't talk as though a girl 
were a Methuselah,” she said. 

“Anyway, I can’t,” answered Lytton 
with finality. 


Bliss breath as 


long 


The sternness which he had to use 
with himself got into his tone. Nina 


looked sharply through the gathering 
twilight, and her own voice acquired an 
edge. She had gone as far as a girl 
could go. 

“Tt seems to me,” she said, in a hurt, 
proud little manner, very different from 
the Nina he knew, “that you might have 
spared me—all this. If you weren't 
prepared to say more, it would have 
been nicer of you to have said a good 
Not that 1 take you too seri- 
ously, either.” 


deal less. 


“Not take me seriously?” gasped 
Lytton. Words failed him. 
“T shouldn’t be in the least sur- 


prised,” Nina proceeded with deadly 
calm, “to find that all this was a kind 
attempt to spare my feelings. For all 
| know there may be another girl some- 


where. Maybe a lovely Mexican 

senorita, I hear that they are most 

attractive—like Fernando.” 
“Fernando?” cried Lytton. They 


were back where they had started from, 
was complete 


and the vicious circle 
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The blood flew to his forehead and his 
hands clenched. “Nina, will you tell 
me one thing: Do you care for him— 
really care: 

As though he had been a small and 
objectionable boy, Nina Bliss drew her- 
self up and put him in his place 

“My dear Lytton,” she remarked with 
the freezing dignity of the débutante, 
which surpasses that of the dowager, 
“you have just made it perfectly plain 
that who I care tor or don't care for 
is absolutely no affair of yours.” She 
turned a few paces off to say politely, 
“Good evening.” 

The old chancellor in Lytton 
since sent in his resignation; it was a 
very young attache in the school of self- 
control that kept him from following 





her. Instead he walked up to the near 
est tree and pounded its long-suffering 
bark until his knuckles were sore. 


“I’ve made a mess of a mess of 
it,” he insisted, “but I’ve done the right 
thing; I’ve set her fre Only—oh, 
Lord, Fernando! Is he to get every- 
thing, everything, even Nina?” 

Under the first new stars he fought 
out his first battle, his initial encounter 
with the powers of evi le felt them 


come up against him, fierce and full- 
blooded, as they appear only to the 
’ P, i P 

young, as though their vampire mouths 

had drawn strength from his own throb- 
> 

bing veins: baffled passion, and raging 

jealousy, and mea and the 

lust for revenge \t the end of it he 
g 

pushed the hair back 

forehead and looked those passionless 


resentment, 
mm his damp 


lights in the face, unashamed. He felt 
exhausted but curiously peaceful, and 
uncannily grateful to certain unsus- 
pected resources that had mustered 
themselves as allies 

“Anyway,” he told himself, ‘I don’t 
hate him. If I did, it would only prove 
that there was something rotten about 
me. I won't be rotten, and I won’t be 
soft.” He gave the tree an apologetic 
slap and went home. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

It seemed to Prosper, as time went 
on, that life at Newseat was becoming 
unduly mysterious, everybody taking 
turns at it. The work piled up at the 
office prevented him from prolonging 
his visits beyond a day or two, but he 
managed to appear at frequent intervals, 
like a family doctor, to feel the pulse 
of the situation. ,' 

It was decided that Lytton, before 
making his second Mexican pilgrimage, 
should write a cautious letter to old 
Padre Riva, one feeling over the ground 
rather than asking questions. The a 
tion of Juarez in changing the marriage 
laws had created such indignation in 
the church that the padre would prob 
ably remember all events connected with 
it. There had been a period when the 
validity of the new regulations had been 
in doubt, when some ecclesiastics had 
advised their flocks to ignore them 
Padre Riva might know whether the 
young couple in whom Lytton was in- 
terested had invoked the civil powers 
as well as the blessing of the church. 

One fortunate symptom was. that 
Fernando was in no hurry to begin his 
investigations. The national motto of 
manana por la mafana suited him. As 
long as Allegra showed no signs of de 
siring his absence he was content to 
bask in the present. He behaved with 
his habitual breeding, but, without for« 
ing himself upon her, he created an 
atmosphere of devotion that demo 
strated, as clearly as the most unabashed 
serenades could have done, that he was 
entirely at her disposition. Did she 
need a doormat, lo, there he was 

She was very sweet to him, She did 


] 


not take his adoration at all seriously, 


any more than she took the fervidls 
desolate love songs which he sang for 
them in the evenings. He had a guitar. 
of course. What ornamental Mexican 
was ever without one? Lytton warned 
him that he could sing all over the shop, 
if he liked, but he mustn’t keep the 
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It was bad for their 
nerves, and his mother wouldn’t stand 
for that 

‘The gracious senora stands for any- 
me,” [fernando replied with 
andor, 


goldtish awake. 


rom 


thing 


me 
Yilin 


It was quite true 





was one of 
Agatha 
an 
making the stranger within her 

King Ci anger l net 


That 


the mysterious circumstances. 


Was hostess, 
adept at 
forget that he was a stranger, but 


ilways am adequate 


ates 
pate 


to Fernando she was indulgence itself. 
‘othing was too good for him, nothing 
was too much trouble His musical 
wccomplishments were paraded before 
ver friend There had never been a 


more perfect dancer, a more marvelous 
ler; he could lean from a galloping 
rst d scoop up her handkerchief 
m the ground He was made of 
spring And she found him muy 
imnpat as he called it \t every 
urn she showed him off, pampered his 
elf-esteen With it all, Prosper was 
need that she did not like the 
that his personality, apart 
mm the fact that he threatened her 
urity, rubbed her the wrong way 
rning it occurred to her that 
Fernando had not seen the really ex- 


nd beautiful view of the river 


mm the belvedere. How negligent of 
her! It was the best thing they had 
mt lace They must all go up and 
see it agait \fter she had landed the 

sitor. Vrosper. and Nina, who hap- 
pened in at the moment, on the 
squat jatform that soared over the 
tall portico, Lytton appeared behind 
them, wearing the hangdog look which 
he had assumed lately whenever he 


] She mn 


found himself with the gir 


the contrary, kept up the elaborate pre 
en it matters were exactly as usual 
etween them, and, in pursuance of this 
poli he dropped back and joined 
him, chatting awav a little noisily on 
commonplaces 

Fernando leaned over the tall para- 


pet, his glance flashing from treetops 


»—Ains. 
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to distant spires, and thence to the 
stream which lay like a sash of silver 
far below 

“It is indeed magnificent,” he uttered 
with the slight grandiloquence that 
came natural to him. “There is some- 
thing so living about your rivers here 
in the north, sefora, such a”—his hand 
swept the air for a simile—“such an 
freshness.” 

\gatha beamed on him, 

“What a delightful way of putting 
it,’ she “I've felt that exactly, 
but I never could found the 
words.” The flattery in her tone set 
Prosper on but the Mexican 
smiled like a cat being stroked. One 
of the disarming traits in his character 
was his love of appreciation, his satis- 
liked. “Lytton tells 
as good on the water 
at all othe: Is there 
anything of that sort you can’t do? 


early-morning 


cooed. 


have 


edge, 


faction in being 


me that you are 


as you ar sports, 
He Says that vour poise is so perfect.” 
measured the 
tance to the ground; his touch went ex- 


Fernando's eyes dis- 
perimentally along the railing. 

said suddenly, his face 
up with the mischief of a child. 
and 


“Look!” he 
highti1 
His 
in an instant it was balanced across the 
es to the parapet, the 
on either side, as if he 


into 


10 
> 


body tensed went forward; 


edge, at right ang] 


> 


arms held out 


were about to swim away space. 

It seemed that 

force as a gasp might 

acrobat over the brink. Then 
} 


lowered himself serenely into 
on his horri- 


Prosper held his breath 
even so light a 
send the 
Fernando 
safety and smiled amiably 
fied audience 

But in that instant while he lay 
the air, another 
shot through 
him A gatha’s 
Was it imagination that 
waiting for the catas 
She had felt no 
was sure, to put out her 
assist the force of gravita- 
if the slight figure had gone 


poised, a swimmer of 
had 


watched 


fleeting impression 


the man who 
expression! 

had been 
trophe, wanting it? 
temptation, he 
hand and 


tion. But 


she 
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hurtling to the ground, through no fault 
of hers, leaving no residuum of re- 
morse, no hang over of responsibility, 
would she not have been glad? 

All this was no more than a second’s 
impression. The next instant it was 
shocked out of Prosper’s mind by an 
exclamation of consternation from Lyt- 
ton. Wheeling, he saw a sight in the 
opposite corner of the platform that 
made him hurry across. Lytton, his 
face white and distorted, was support- 
ing a limp young figure that trailed 
helplessly over his arm. 

“Look at her!” he said wildly, his 
words tumbling over each other in his 
excitement. “I.,never knew her to do 
a thing like this before. What did she 
do it for? 
do it?” 

Nina Bliss had fainted. 


I ask you, what made her 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The drawing-room at Newseat, as 
Prosper had once told its owner, re- 
minded him of the Japanese saying that 
when a house is quite furnished one of 
its inhabitants dies. Until Agatha died 
it would never be absolutely done; it 
would remain a living and a growing 
thing. Its mutability was one of the 
convincing proofs of her persistent 
youth. When Agatha ceased to make 
little readjustments, little beautifications, 
she would be demonstrably old and set 
in her ways. 

She sat there with Prosper the eve- 
ning after the scene on the belvedere. 
Nina had been so much ashamed of 
her part in that scene as to be almost 
grumpily unwilling to hear the subject 
mentioned, protesting that she couldn't 
imagine what had made her behave like 
such a silly idiot. She had gone home 
under [Lytton’s escort, insisting upon 
walking the small distance. They had 


gone out of sight in Indian file, Nina 
ahead, and neither uttering a single 
word. 
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Prosper lifted a bow! of dull, glazed 
pottery and held it under a silk-shaded 
lamp. This side of the drawing-room 
was tenderly lighted, so as not to kill 
the moonlight, as Agatha explained, 
Its long windows opened on the ter- 
race, which lay, striped by the shadows 
of the columns, like a succession of 
square lagoons. 

“This is something new,” he said, 
turning the bowl] and rubbing its dim 
luster with a finger tip. 
it before.” 

“Something old.” Agatha corrected, 
“Aztec work that lernando presented 
me with. I wonder whether they used 
it in the sacrifices, to hold spices or— 
something.” 

“Something (;rucsome. 
and find out; he may know.” 

In answer, the tinkle of Fernando's 
guitar came from outside. There was 
no danger of its disturbing the beauty 


“T haven’t seen 


Call him 


sleep of the goldfish, who might have 
taken it for the inveterate tinkle of 
water. By leaning forward Prosper 
might have seen him. but he did not 
lean, because, from the seat which he 
had taken near Agatha, he could 
glimpse a softly defined white shape 
which was Allegra. 

“He considers out-of-doors the only 
Prosper said, 
smiling. Being, as he knew, quite with- 
out hope, this courtship seemed to him 
pathetic but amusing. “By the way, 
Lytton told me that you had a plan of 
your own, something you thought 
might meet the situation. Do you mind 
telling me?” 

Agatha gazed with him into the 
Shelleylike blend of music and moon- 
light and feeling. \When-she spoke her 
voice was dull and’ tired. 

“We can't hold him much longer 
He’s restive to begin his search, and is 
talking of going to Washington to look 
up old military records. He’s being 
pulled two ways. That is the only 
thing that keeps him here. He is be- 


place for making love,” 
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having very’ well, not obtruding his 
attentions, especially not when I’m 
around, or when Lytton is. He even 
pays attention to other girls.” 


“Nina, for instance.” 
“Exactly.” Agatha paused as though 
she could say much more, but refrained. 
“That is merely his way of being polite, 
I believe. I know where his 
terest is.” 
“Allegra,” 


real in 


said Prosper  superflu- 
ously. 

“Of course. \nd,” Agatha lifted 
her hand and brought it down, ‘“‘the 
more [ think of it, the more it seems to 
me worth considering.” 

“tler keeping him here?” Surely 
understand that the role of 
siren was altogether too undignified for 
Allegra to adopt. 

“Her marrying 
Wayne almost 


she must 


him,” said Agatha 
inaudibly. 

Prosper waited to control himself be- 
fore speaking. Knowing what he knew, 
the thought of Allegra’s marrying had 


not been among the possibilities. 


.ou're joking,” he said incredu- 
lously 

She gave him a flash of her intent 
eyes. 

“Can you suggest anything better ? 
It isn't as though he were any strange 
Mexican He’s one of us. Lytton 
gives him a perfectly good character, 
and he is as well educated as a great 
many people (And he’s charming 
Even | can see that.”’ 


“Ieven you? I thought you were de- 
lighted with him.” His anger gave him 
a perverse satisfaction in wounding her 
Her glance became contemptuous. 
“You know better.” 
tired, as though 
pretending 
frightful, the 


Her voice grew 
it were not worth while 
longer 


any “Prosper, it’s 


habit I have got into of 


thinking about him, of wishing that he 


had never come. that he—wasn't. Since 
he is here, the only solution I can offer 
Is to meet the enemy and make him 


ours. If she marries him, she will have 
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She 
And he’s easily 


exactly the same life she has now. 
won't lose anything. 
managed.” 

He did not raise his voice, 
whole force was behind it. 

“It's Preposterous. 
There are other men who can give her 
a comfortable life.” He hesitated on 
the verge of telling the girl’s secret. 
“It won't do,” he summed it up 

“He is the only man who is a mem- 
ber of the family. I’ve thought it out 
very carefully. He has the Spanish 
idea of the obligations incumbent on 
the head of the family. Besides, he is 
really fond of me, I think.” 

“So that’s it,’ said Prosper fiercely. 
He threw his head back and laughed. 
“It isn’t Allegra’s you're 
worrying over, so much as your own. 
It’s your life that is to go on just as it 
always has. 
[ shouldn't 
Agatha.” 

She shrugged her shoulders 

‘T shouldn’t wish it, if it would make 
her unhappy. But it won't. He'll make 
the devoted, tractable husband 
every girl wants. It’s ridiculous to say 
that I ought to ignore my own interests. 
What should I do if I lost everything 
at my age?” 

“And if it turns out that you don’t 
lose anything—that he hasn’t a claim?” 

She did not answer. 


but his 


impossible. 


well-being 


| must say, you're cynical. 
have believed it of you, 


exactly 


“IT see,” said Prosper grimly. “In 
that case she needn't marry him. Keep 
him dangling until you're sure. Why 


didn’t you push him off the roof? It 
would have been simpler, and possibly 
kinder.” 

She gave him a strange, held look 

“Sometimes I feel that I am going 
to get rid of him by sheer will power 
Every time I see him I wish he was 
gone. I wouldn’t lift 
him. [I’m n 
habit of 


a finger to hurt 


ot a brute. But my whole 


thought is getting malignant. 
detest it; it 


You needn't think I don’t 
makes me afraid.” 
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“Then you'd better get into a 
healthier frame of mind,” he threw 
back at her. “Coue a little, or some- 
thing like that. It’s a ticklish thing to 
play with criminal ideas. A _psycholo- 
gist once told me that the value of 
training the will to act in the right way 
was this: when a crisis comes, so sud- 
den that you haven't time to think, the 
will, being in practice, will do the right 
thing automatically. Otherwise it may 
hesitate, hang in suspense, and in that 
second’s indecision the wrong thing may 
happen, lacking the forbiddal that the 
will ought to have given it. You've 
left the cage door open for a minute, 
and the snake has slipped out.” 

“No psychology ever kept anybody 
from hating an enemy.” said Agatha 
dryly. 








So that was her mystery. Lytton’s 
sometimes peculiar conduct was ex- 
plained by the healthy fight that his 
sensitive conscience was putting up. 
there was nothing to do but wait until 
the answer came from the padre. Be- 
sides, there was the cross pull from 
next door, where Nina Bliss was de- 
veloping a lively and inexcusable case 
of feminine incomprehensibility. 

The mystery of Allegra Prosper half 
knew. He was beginning to under- 
stand her so well. however. that he was 
sensible of a change in it. a darker, 
frightening element. It had shown it 
self first after her return from a visit 
to Albany, where a cousin of her 
father’s lived. This relative was 
elderly, wealthy, and jealous of atten- 
tions from the younger generation. She 
had sent a peremptory summons that 
Allegra should come to her and tell her 
the latest news about her London con- 
nections, particularly Lady Morton, 
whose title was a sweet morsel to roll 
upon the tongue among less exalted 
friends. There was no logical nexus 
between this commonplace visit and the 
shadow in Allegra’s deep-lashed blue 
eyes, yet her manner was indubitably 


Ainslee’s 


different now that she was home again. 
It was as though her former uneasiness 
had been caused by some doubt, some 
premonition of harm 
no more doubt. 
her. 

He wondered whether the time had 
come to offer her the 


Now there was 
rhe evil had fallen op 


unquestioning 
service of a friend who knew her 
secret. Could he use the privileges 
now, that she had given him in that 
frank handclasp: Something held him 
back. She would give the signal; she 
would call him when it seemed good to 
her. 

They were walking one morning in 
the path that ran along the bank of the 
river. A tiny wharf projected at one 
point, with a canoe bobbing gently 
against it. 
canoe, and in it were I[ernando and 
They had 
life-saving stunts 
that Lytton had learned years ago at a 


In midstream was a second 


Lytton in bathing costume. 
been practicing the 
boys’ camp. Every now and then one 
of them would land in the water with a 
tremendous splash, and the other would 
demonstrate how to save a man, right 
a tipped canoe. and bring both to shore, 
all in a given number of minutes. It 
was a study in high lights and swift 
rhythms of movement, broken in Lyt- 
ton’s case, but in Fernando's always re- 
taining a sort of flow. Their voices 
disputed and challenged like the yelp- 
ing of young animals. 

“Nice boys.” said Allegra, watching 
the churning group in the water. She 
had no right to so mature a tone. Pros- 
per though unhappily, so lived a tone. 
It sounded vears older than the young 
men. 

“Do you know.” he said abruptly, 
half to change the current of his 
thoughts, “I have been thinking a good 
deal of that box. which ought to have 
been in your grandfather's safe, and 
was not. We know Jnez’s side of the 
story from Fernando and the Mexican 
records, but we know your grand- 
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father’s only from the story which he 
told when he was ill, practically dying. 
That box, containing Inez’s letters and 
her ring and Heaven knows what else, 
might solve the whole problem, What 

Could it have been 
would been in a 


became of it? 
stolen? Who 
position to steal it?” 


have 


\ light, frightened yet relieved, was 
dawning in her eyes. 

“Why should any one want to steal 
it?” he pursued his speculations. “Some 
people like to collect secrets. Or was 
it for blackmail? Hardly, or it would 
have been offered to him again.” 

“How strange,” she said slowly. “TI 
was just going to speak of that box to 
you. You must have read my thoughts.” 
She glanced over her shoulder, suspect- 
ing the trees and the air of eavesdrop- 
ping, evidently, as there was no one 
else. 

‘Yes?” He 


nearer. He 


1 
took 


knew 


an impulsive step 
that his hour had 
come, 
“You 
think | 


see,’ she all but wlaispered, “I 
know where the box is.” 

CHAPTER IX. 

He had thought that when she de- 
cided to him her the 
would have different. 
Then he understood that the two things 
were intertwined. 
gether 


give confidence 


beginning been 
Everything hung to- 
He turned into a side path which 
led into the shrubbery of the Newseat 
grounds, drawing her with him by a 
light touch on her arm 
bling 


She was trem- 
He slipped his hand under her 
and led which 
stood in a semicircle of young birches. 

“Poor child, \llegra,” he said 
gently. “I want to make it as easy as I 
can for you.” 


elbow her to a bench 


pe oT 


She jerked her chin up and stared at 
him. 

“You krow ?” 

“Ves, T enor ’ 


was on the train the 
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morning you came home. I was at the 
station where he left you.” 

Her face went down into her hands. 
A long, shuddering sound came from 
her. Prosper dropped beside her, not 
touching her but providing a warm, com- 
forting shoulder should she need it. 

“Don’t you want to tell me about it? 
It’s too much for you to endure by your- 
self,” he went on, as one woos the con- 
fidence of a child. “Tell old Pros, Alle- 
gra. He'll understand. You needn’t 
mind him. Nobody does, you know.” 

One lonely little hand slid over and 
fastened on his. With the other Allegra 
dried her eyes. She turned on him an 
April face, whose smile was more poign- 
ant than 
gallant. 

“If somebody had to know, I’m glad 
it was you,” she told him. “It’s been 
awful, awful. Especially lately.” 

“Yes, I’ve noticed that.” 

“Have you?” Her gratitude gave him 
another The free hand began 
pleating a fold of her dress nervously, 
the othe: effort to withdraw 
from his keeping, so half-hearted an 
effort that he ignored it. As he watched 
her he seemed to see her courage creep- 
ing up to the point where it might over- 
flow into speech. 

“To make you understand I'd have to 
tell you all about my life, and that would 
take too long. But you can see, can’t 
you, that it might have been a lonesome 
life? I wasn’t so very much to anybody. 
And mother—mother was like an attrac- 
tive stranger. I was dying to know her 
better, but I didn’t dare to bore her with 
my attentions. Don’t you see? 
on so well without me.” 


tears: it was so sad and so 


stab. 


made an 


She got 


“T see perfectly,’ Prosper agreed sol- 
emnly 

“So when he came, when he made me 
feel that | was everything in the world 
to him, can understand that my 
world suddenly became a different and 
much more exciting place.” 


you 


He pressed the small hand reassur- 
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ingly. Who could imagine that miracu- 
lous change better than he could? 

“We met in an unusual way, too, One 
night in Paris I had gone to spend the 
evening with a school friend. Always 
before, her old governess had taken me 
home, but this time she was sick. Of 
course they ought never to have allowed 
me to go alone, even as early as ten 
o'clock, but I was so afraid of giving 
trouble that [ insisted. And naturally, 
that was the particular night that the 
driver of my fiacre selected to run into 
another one. The two drivers began 
abusing each other, and then got down 
to fight it out, and people stopped to 
watch, and some of them called for the 
gendarmes. I was terrified. I had 
visions of being shut up all night as a 
witness. . Suddenly the door of the 
fiacre, on the dark side away from the 
pavement, opened. There stood a young 
man. He said in English: ‘Come,’ and 
I took his hand without question, and 
went. We slipped away without being 
caught. I admired his presence of mind 
beyond words.” 

“He was Prosper stopped His 
throat had gone dry. 

“He was the passenger in the other 
fiacre,’ the girl answered simply. 
“When I learned that he was an Ameri- 
can, you might almost say from my 
neighborhood, it seemed to me that he 
had been sent.” 

“Why didn’t you tell your family 
about him?” 

“He asked me not to. 
about us. 


He knew all 
He said that mother would 
not consider his position or prospects 
worth mentioning. And I knew that was 
true. He made it seem romantic, our 
meeting by stealth, with the threat of 
being parted hanging over us. He’s 
very clever.” 


Casting back to his impression of the 
man, Prosper could well believe it. As 
a worker of spells he would have a 
satanic aptitude. 

“He followed me to London. When 
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I went on the P. and O. cruise with the 
Jewetts his letters seemed to meet me 
at every port. And when we sailed from 
Japan for America I found him on 
board! That did seem like devotion, 
didn’t it? We had to be careful, but 
you know the opportunities ona ship. 
And the sea—it intensifies intimacy, 
doesn’t it?” 

Prosper nodded. The sea, the ancient 
birthplace of Aphrodite, always the 
matrix of romance. Her hand tightened 
on his. 

“Tt was fate again. In San Francisco 
sickness deprived me of my chaperon, 
just as in Paris. Rather than keep me 
waiting there indefinitely, Mrs. Jewett 
consented to let me cross the continent 
alone. As she said, there was no dan- 
ger; it was purely a matter of conven- 
tion, nowadays. Only—— Her voice 
failed her. She had not come alone. 
Both knew that. 

“You were married in California?” 

“Ves. He told me that mother would 
never let,us meet again, but that she 
would reconcile herself to an accom- 
plished fact. I meant to tell her at once. 
Then, just before we reached our jour- 
ney’s end, he persuaded me that my plan 
wouldn’t do. He had a business pros- 
pect that he expected great things from. 
Let him put that through, show her that 
he could make good. It sounded so 
plausible.” 

“Almost noble.” In her use of the 
business argot, he could catch the echo 
of that other man’s words. Prosper was 
beginning to feel that he had known him 
for a lifetime, all his shifts, his indirect 
ways. 

“Yes, it did. I wanted so to give 
him every chance; I promised to keep 
silent. ‘That was hard enough.” Her 
head moved from side to side, as one 
peers through a fog. “If you knew 
how I’ve hated it. the deceit, the sub- 
terfuge. But the other day I found 
out something worse.” 

“When you went to Albany?” 
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“When I came back. He met my 
train at a place not far from here.” 

“Wait.” The name of the station 
where the man had had himself driven 
after leaving the Oriole Inn—what was 
it? “Hamers?” 

“Yes; how did you know?” 
mind. Go on.” 

“He owns a small country house 
near by. He only goes there occa- 
sionally because his business keeps him 
in town. He asked me to let him drive 
me there because we might live there 
in the future, and he wanted me to look 
it over. Ll was anxious to talk matters 
with him. His letters had wor- 
ried me. There was in them a tone like 
threats, And—and mother was 
making plans for me.” 

“Ternando ?” 

‘Ves,’ Sie 


1?” 


“Never 


ovel 


veiled 


smiled weakly. ‘‘Tsn’t 
it al rte 

“So you drove to his country house ?” 

Only part of the way.” Again her 
fingers bore down on his for strength 
to go on. For the first time her tones 
hard, reminiscent of her mother. 


“Before we got there I had found him 


grew 

out.” 
Knowing that she needed the sound 

of his voice, he asked quietly: 
‘\What was the trouble ?”’ 
“He didn't me,” said 

bitterly. “He didn’t love me!” 
“He told you so?” 


“Oh, no. 


love Allegra 


He had no idea of losing 

but he 
that he 
should 


his power under- 
took for 
agree to his 
schemes that were not honor 
When | angry 
It was quite plain why he had married 


me—not for love, but because I was a 
ee 


over me 
little 
that | 


stood me so 
granted 
schemes 
refused he 


able was 


rich gir 


My dear, my dear, how could he 
help loving you?” 


“He seemed to find no trouble what- 


ever,” said Allegra. “The worst was, 
he showed me what a fearful mistake 
I had made.” 
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“In his character?” Prosper’s heart 
was pounding. Would she say it? He 
felt her hand shyly detach itself from 


his as though his disturbance were 
warning her. 
“And in my feeling. It had been 


glamour, not love. This man wasn’t the 
one I had cared for. He had been an 
ideal, an illusion.” 

“You don't 
ried?” 

“Tow can I, Prosper, how can I?” 
It was a cry of anguish. “Oh, I’m so 
sick and tired of deceit. It’s good to 
be able to tell some one the truth. / 
don’t like him; | don’t trust him; I’m 
afraid of him.” 

“The dishonorable thing he wanted 
you to do—what was it?” 

“Oh, that.” came back with a 
start from her desolate musings. “He 
wanted me to help him cheat Fernando.” 

“You told him about Fernando?” 

“I didn’t have to tell him. He knew. 
He knew it any of us, before 
even Lytton found out.” 

Prosper sat up. Again she had sur- 
prised him. 

“Allegra,” he demanded, 
man?” 

“You'll know his 
Joseph Croydon.” 


love the man you mar- 


She 


before 


“who is this 


name, perhaps. 


“Joseph Croydon? Why, that was 
the name of your grandfather’s secre- 
tary, the one he had when he was run- 
ning for State senator, wasn’t it? I 
never him, but Ive heard your 
mother speak of him. That was years 
and years ago.” 

“This is his 


Saw 


son 


yencner 7 and hecan nac } 
Prospe got up and began pacing be- 


tween the slim tree trunks 
“T see light. That box—of course, 


g 
the secretary might have learned of it, 


if any one. He assumed the custody?” 
“Yes.” 
“But why? He never made use of 
it. What did he want it for?” 
“It isn’t simple. Joe's father must 


have man He 


been a peculiar 


was 
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ambitious, with political aspirations of 
his own, but he had never succeeded in 
anything. Joe thinks that the posses- 
sion of the papers may have given him 
a sense of power, a sort of superior 
feeling over his chief. Joe understands 
it. One of Ibsen’s heroines says that a 
hold over one’s husband is a good thing 
to have. It was like that.” 

“Old Croydon must have been one 
of those people with an inferiority com- 
plex. He wanted to feel that he could 
ruin the man from whom he had to 
take orders? It’s possible.” 

“He had no time to make use of the 
papers, even if he had wanted to, 
against grandfather. \ery soon after 
Croydon had taken them grandmother 
died, not even knowing that they had 
been removed. Old Croydon himself 
died only last year, and shortly before 
the end he told Joe about the box.” 

“And the papers prove é 

“Joe says they prove Fernando’s 
claim up to the hilt.” 

“He does, does he? What did he 
want you to do about it?” 

She faced him, erect and haughty as 
one of the young trees. “He insulted 
me by taking for granted that 1 would 
connive at the destruction of the proofs. 
He thought that of me. He was 
astonished when | objected, and was 
sorry that he had told me the secret 
instead of acting without me. He told 
me I would be a fool to throw away 
my share of the money. He wants me 
to remain the rich girl he married. 
Then—I broke with him. I said I 
should never go back to him. I told 
him—everything.” 

Prosper laid his hands lightly on the 
straight shoulders. Their pride broke; 
for a second she swayed to him like a 
hurt child seeking its natural refuge. 
Then she drew back. 

“I won't cry. I won't. There’s too 
much to do.” 

A phrase was singing in his brain. 
“You will not go back to him?” 
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“Never, never. but, Prosper, he’s 
going to make it hard for me. I’m 
afraid of him.” 

“Don’t be afraid.” He was all elder 
brother again. “He shall never come 
near you against your wishes, You're 
perfectly safe.” 

“You make me feel so.” 

Prosper walked away to the turn in 
the path where the shine of the river 
lay like a silver bar between two sur- 
faces of green. For a few moments he 
let his eyes rest on it while he made up 
his mind. One determination crystal- 
lized. He was not going to make love 
to Allegra. either openly or by implica- 
tion. She felt safe with him. Well, 
she was going to remain safe. 

That being seitled he went back, pro- 
vided with a businesslike questionnaire. 

“Where is the box now” he inquired. 
“In that country house.” 

“In what part of it?” 

“I don’t know. He said in a safe 
place, ‘behind bolts and bars. He 
laughed and repeated : ‘Bolts and bars.’ ” 

“Are you sure he hasn't destroyed the 
papers since you saw him?” 

“T think they're still there. When I 
refused to go on to the house he was 
furious with me. He _ said that he 
wouldn't go there again without me. 
He would go on with the business deal 
he had told me about, which would 
take him to the West, and when he had 
succeeded he would tell mother about 
the marriage. He counts on her induc- 
ing me to take him back, rather than 
have him make the secret of her father’s 
first marriage public. J think she would 
do her best. She will hate him, but 
she would hate other things more.” 

“Well, if you're sure that we shan't 
be disturbed,” said Prosper robustly, 
“there’s but one thing to do. Burgle 
the box.” 

This lawless suggestion lost nothing 
by association with his eminently cor- 
rect appearance. Allegra accepted it, 
willing to bow to his judgment. 
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‘Must we?” she asked seriously. 
He smiled. 

“Tt won't be a regular crime, because 
you'll merely be reclaiming property 
stolen from your family, But if it is 
to be done, ’twere well it were done 


quickly, I should offer to go alone, but 
I don’t know the way. Would it be 
safe to ask? How about Lytton? Does 


he know?” 

“If you go, [ will too,” said Allegra. 
“When? To-night?” 

\fter a look he from 
remonstrances. They would be useless. 

“The the better. Whatever 
the truth is, you ought to know it. 
What are your plans for this after- 
noon f"” 


“| was going to drive over to Maud 


refrained 


sooner 


Chester's. She’s giving a dance. I was 
to stay all night.” 

“Drive yourself?” 

“Yes, in the little closed car. I'll go 


before dark.” 
“Couldn’t be better, Though I’m 
afraid Maud’s dance will be deprived 
of its loveliest ornament. Now in about 
five minutes I shall make my adieux to 
your mother because of urgent business 
Do you the 


” 


in town know where 


Oriole 


1e@s 


Inn is? 

[t’s only about two miles from 
Joe’s house.” 

“We can’t risk missing each other, 
and | that it will be safer for 
you to pick me up on a moderately 
frequented road where cars are always 
coming 


know 


and going, than on a lonesome 
one where some gossip invariably passes 
by at the wrong psychological moment. 
Well, just after dark to-night you will 
draw up beside that big sycamore on 
the left, There you 
will find a handsome wayfarer, trying 
not to look like a highwayman. He 
will be I. There’s a good pocket of 
shadow.” 


beyond the curve. 


His light manner dropped from him 
as he held out his hand. 


“And good-by until then. 


Don’t be 
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afraid, Allegra. I’m taking care of you 
now.” He flattered himself that his 
whole manner was one of purely 
friendly interest, but he saw in her eyes, 
as in twin mirrors, that it enveloped 
her with its limitless devotion. 

And with the realization that she had 
found him out, came the conviction that 
the restraint which he had imposed 
upon himself was not only futile but un- 
justified. For a moment her soul was 
open to him, and he was appalled at 
the disillusionment, the bruised pride, 
the humiliation that the man had 
brought upon her, the man who had 
made her his wife without loving her. 
With a warm pang of compassion Pros- 
per understood that he had a mission 
to perform, that for once the path of 
ardent inclination and of duty were one. 
He was looking at the crucial scene of 
a soul’s tragedy. A woman who goes 
through the crushing shame that Alle- 
gra was going through at this moment 
could never be the same afterwards. 
She might emerge steel, a spiritual ath- 
lete, tempered into a heroism that could 
regard its misfortunes as a training 
school, clearer eyed to recognize the 
griefs of others and more fervent to 
serve them; or she might crawl from 
the ordeal a lost soul, of that peculiarly 
thorough school of the damned, an ex- 
pert egotist. She was being hurt so 
unbearably that she could not help 
grasping at whatever promised her re- 
lief from torment. Unless some balm 
were poured-into her heart it would 
harden itself, in sheer self-defense. By 
some such process the 
of cynic is turned out. 

There was one force in the world and 
only one that would have any healing 
power whatever—love. Love only 
could help her to live through this black- 
ness which was blasting her self-re- 
spect. The next step in her martyrdom 
would be contempt for herself. She 
must be made to feel that she still had 
a place of surpassing importance in the 
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universe ; that she was the first, the very 
first, with some other soul; that she 
was loved, adored, honored. No word- 
less implication would serve to convince 
her; the truth must be told her in the 
plainest and most impassioned words 
that he could find. Otherwise she 
would not believe it; she was almost at 
the point where one is ready to believe 
in nothing, 

For a long moment they held each 
other’s gaze; it was only another ex- 
pression of the feeling in that deep 
look when Prosper very quietly and de- 
liberately took her in his arms, and she 
let herself drop against his shoulder. 

His voice shook a little. “Let’s start 
straight,” he said. ‘“‘I meant this to be 
different, to keep it to myself, but the 
truth is the only possible way with us, 
isn’t it, Allegra? How can 1 make you 
feel it? How can I say what you are 
to me?” 

She leaned away from him and lifted 
her stormy face, where tears were 
struggling with an incredulous happi- 
ness, 

“You—you aren't saying this just be- 
cause you're sorry for me? I couldn't 
bear that.” 

“I’m saying it because I love you— 
love you!” Her look made him hold 
her more strongly to him. Flor a long 
time he could only hold her, repeating 
the same words over and over, feeling 
the thrilled cheek under his own. After 
a while he let her go, and she drew 
away, all but the hands that clung to 
his. 

“Tt’s a pity—a pity for you,” she told 
him with a sort of tender remorse. 
“You oughtn’t to be wasting all this on 
me. Prosper. why are you? I’m not 
worth it.” 

He found the words he wanted. 
“You're worth everything to me; you’re 
all my life, my ultimate value. You're 
worthy of all love, all reverence, all 
passion, all worship, and that is what 
I give you. I’m not asking for any- 
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thing in return, not even your response, 
only for the honor of being your sery- 
ing man, of fighting your battles, of 
making you a little happier, a little more 
resigned to life. “ It’s a love for you to 
make use of, a love’—the familiar 
phrase came to him—*“that seeketh not 
her own.” t 

“And thinketh no evil,” he heard her 
murmur. “You never doubted when 
you saw me that first morning——” 

“Never for an instant.” 

They sat silent for a while. The 
sweetness of the summer’s prime broke 
over them like a wave of fresh perfume, 
filled with small musical voices. Pros- 
per rose unwillingly to his feet. 

“Tt’s time | went, if we are to carry 
out our plan for to-night. It’s only a 
short while, ANegra, before we'll be 
together again.” He smiled, a little of 
his maturer reasonableness coming into 
his face. “This isn’t good-by, except to 
love-making. I’m not going to make 
love to you, child. It isn’t fair to you.” 

“It isn’t fair to you either,” she an- 
swered simply. “No, you mustn't. But 
—but you don’t know what it means 
to me, to be sure that somebody—likes 
me.” 

“Somebody does,” he responded, 
smiling. An instinct told him that he 
had said enough, unless he meant to 
risk making this scene the prelude to a 
more passionate drama. If he was to 
embark on a nocturnal adventure with 
Allegra, he must give her the reassur- 
ing certainty that the protector and not 
the lover was to be in the ascendant. 
He forced into his tone a_ lightness 
which he was far from feeling. 

“Don’t forget to bring a couple of 
black masks and a dark lantern,” he 
admonished. “And the rendezvous is 
the big sycamore, remember. Don’t 
worry ; my conscience is positively purr- 
ing. Fellow conspirator, until then!” 

As he walked away he wondered why 
there is never any logically - graceful 
conclusion to a sentimental scene; why 
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it must invariably be cut off short. 
Wihen he came within sight of the 
house he hesitated, then made a detour 
through the shrubbery that brought him 
to a side entrance. Seeking out Mapp, 
he left with him a message of farewell 
for Mrs. Wayne, explaining his sudden 
departure. 

lle had seen Agatha on the terrace, 
engaged in earnest conversation, and 
her companion—from the general at- 
mosphere, one might all but say her 
antagonist—was Mrs. Bliss, the mother 
of Nina. Saturated as he was with the 
tenderness of his interview with Alle- 
gra, Prosper would have retreated like 
a sensitive plant from most human con- 
tacts, but to carry his mood into the 
presence of Mrs. Bliss would have been 
like subjecting that tender vegetable to 
the mercies of a hard frost. 

Incontinently he escaped. 


CHAPTER X. 
\Irs. Bliss came of a New England 
family, a family of such influence that 
they never had to be polite to anybody, 
unless they really preferred being so. 
She had been brought up in the pride 
of perfect plain speaking, and had 
never departed from it. In the case of 
a person who possessed no worldly sig- 
nificance, such a would have 
promptly resulted in social isolation, 
without a friend on earth. Mrs. Bliss, 
however, no matter how unfavorable 
the first impression which she created, 
was entirely too important to shelve; 
she was always permitted to make a 
second, At this period of her life she 
had managed to weather all storms, not 
only because of her inherited advan- 
tages, but by reason of a naturally good 
heart and strong common sense. She 
said and did exactly as she liked, and 
her worst excesses in 


course 


frankness were 
merely set down to “dear Abbie’s way.” 

It was entirely in character that she 
opened her visit to Mrs. Wayne by 
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unmasking her batteries without pre- 
liminaries and leading up. She gravi- 
tated, by a sort of natural law, to the 
largest and most comfortable chair on 
the terrace, where she elected to remain 
rather than go in to “that stuffy draw- 
ing-room.” Having loosened the clasps 
of her expensive and severely simple 
wrap, and placed her bag, black velvet 
mounted in old Dutch silver, on the 
opposite chair, where it would be under 
her eye, she turned on her hostess and 
demanded : 

“And who, Agatha, may I ask, is this 
strange young man with the outlandish 
name and the manners of an actor?” 

“Fernando?” 

“Of course, Fernando. 
doing here? 
him up?” 


What is he 
Where did Lytton pick 


“*Who was his mother?” Agatha 
supplemented gravely. 
“Well, who was his mother? I know 


some prominent people in Mexico; I 
could easily find out about the family 
if they were anybody.” 

“Suppose you ask him if they are,” 
suggested Agatha. She often tired of 
\bbie’s way, and was not at all afraid 
of her. 

“Agatha Wayne, you can be the most 
irritating woman in existence. You've 
turned this young man on society, and 
the least you can do is to assure us that 
he’s all right. He’s perpetually at my 
house. I want to know something about 
him, and whether he’s a safe associate 
for Nina.” 

“Do you mean, is he eligible?” 

Mrs, Bliss reared like an indignant 
horse; then her curiosity got the upper 
hand. 

“Well, is he eligible?” 

“That,” said Agatha deliberately, “de- 
pends upon your definition of the term. 
Lytton asked him here because he liked 
him. He comes of good stock, I have 
reason to believe, on both sides. He is 
well-to-do at present; owns a large 
cattle ranch,” 
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“H’m!” Mrs. Bliss ruminated. 
“Some of these Mexicans are enor 
mously wealthy.” 

“Fernando isn’t that, but he may be 
some day.” 

‘Prospects >” 

“Yes.” 

“In that case,” said Mrs. Bliss, much 
mollified, “I can't blame you. He cer- 
tainly is a charming young man. You 
understand that it is my duty to Nina 
to make inquiries before things go too 
far.” 

“T hardly think that you need worry 
about his intentions to Nina,’’ answered 
\gatha calmly, prepared to give as good 
as she“got in the way of candor. “Fer- 
nando admires every pretty girl that 
comes his way, and tells her so; it’s 
his way of being nice. And as for 
Nina’s fainting——” 

“What!” ejaculated Nina’s mother. 
“Fainting? When? Why was not | 
told of this?” 

“T took for granted Nina wouid tell 
you.” 

Nina's as 
strong as a horse. What made her do 
such a thing >” 

“T suppose.” replied Agatha com 


“She didn't; not a word. 


posedly, “because she thought Fernando 
was going to fall off the roof. I was 
completely upset, myself. It was a ter- 
rifying sight.” 

“And Nina fainted,” repeated Mrs. 
sliss. She sat. for once keeping her 
thoughts to herself, envisaging the fact 
and its possible connotations She rose 
heavily to her feet. “I only dropped 
in for a minute. No thank you, no 
lunch. That is one thing that I never 
take outside of my own house. Then 
I know what it’s going to do to me 
Good-by.” 

After the departure of her guest 
Agatha sat plunged in her own musings 
Here was a cross current which she 
had not anticipated. A contemptuous 
resentment against Nina filled her. 
Little flirt! After playing with Lytton 
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all this time she was ready to throw 
him over for a picturesque mountebank. 
It was evident that Mrs. bliss, having 
come to investigate and scold, had re- 
mained to take lernando into considera- 
tion as a serious parti. She was de- 
voted to Nina. herr only unmarried 
daughter. Ithough she expected the 
girl to make a good match. as her two 
elder sisters had dutifully done, she 
would never thwart her heart If 
Nina’s affections were seriously en- 
gaged— Agatha found herself using the 
Bliss vocabulary—and if Fernando 
were at all possible, Mrs. Bliss might 
not only vield to the inevitable. but even 
engineer the match, in her own em- 
phatic manner 

Fernando, Agatha was sure, was 
strongly attracted to Allegra. but cases 
had been known of hearts, spurned in 


one direction, being caught on the re- 
bound, These tropical young creatures 
were notoriously susceptible Che net 
result of the visit was to convince 


Agatha that the t:me had come to act 


She had seen her daughter. soon after 
lunch, stroll with l’rosper in the direc- 
tion of the river. and she now took the 
same path. The glint of Allegra’s light 
dress among the foliage led her to the 
bench among the young plantation of 
birches 

‘Allegra.’ she began as she sat down 
beside the girl, “I want to speak to you 
seriously. There is no use in minimiz- 
ing the danger in which we are.” 

The girl turned to the attractive 
stranger, as she had called her mother. 
With her, more than with any one else, 
she was forced to be on her guard. It 
would have been so easy to tell her 
everything: of the ill-judged marri 





of the added reason that she had for 
understanding the imminence of the 
danger; of the stolen papers. The 
trouble was that she could not follow 
the impulse that sends a child for com- 
fort to its mother because Agatha had 
never been like a mother to her. 
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“Yes, | know,” she murmured. 

“T have thousht it over until I am 
almost wild, and I can see only one 
solution.” 

“i S 

“You don't seem to realize, Allegra, 
that Mrs. Wayne 
placed her hand on the girl’s arm; as 
she spoke her grasp tightened until it 
painful, ‘Il do not know how much 
affection you have for me, but I do be- 
lieve that you care for Lytton, espe- 
I’m 
not asking so much for my own sake 


you can save us all.” 


was 


cially since you have been home. 


as for his. It is hard enough for a 
young man to make a living for him 
self, but he would be burdened with 
two women. Lesides, he would have 


to give up all thought of Nina, and that 
would fairly break his heart. Remem- 
ber, it isn’t only the loss of our money 
threatens 


that much 


worse; it’s disgrace.” 


us; it’s worse, 


\llegra sat, her eyes fixed on the 
ground. The ‘hand on her arm made a 
movement almost like a shake. 

“Surely you know what I want you 
to do. Why don’t you answer?” 

“Marry Fernando?” The words 
were forced through stiff lips. 

“You can save us, Allegra. Nothing 


need be changed. Not a syllable of 

our troubles would reach the world.” 
\Wlegra’s hand 

that touch 


gently disengaging it. 


closed on 
her arm, 
With the same 
stiffness that her voice had expressed, 
as though her will had all that it could 
do to concentrate upon those particular 


rose and 


strong 


around 


details, she drew away 

“T can’t do it,” she said 

The pain in her mother’s tone might 
have softened any daughter 


“T must say that I did not expect 
this of you. We all have to make sacri- 
fices. Think of Lytton, Allegra; think 
of—me.” 

“T cannot do it,” the girl repeated. 


She had grown white. 
“In heaven’s name, why not?” 
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“T can’t tell you.” 

Mrs. Wayne’s hands clenched. Her 
sense of impotence against this im- 
pervious obstinacy was too baftting, too 
thorough, for anger; it verged on de- 
spair. 

“Very well, Allegra,” she said in a 
heartbroken voice, a resignation that 
touched the girl more unbearably than 


anything which had gone before. “You 
must judge for yourself. If you are 


satisfied to see your mother disgraced 
and brought to poverty, your brother’s 
future ruined——— | shall not ask your 
reasons, though I suppose some love 
affair is at the bottom of them. I can 
only hope that you will decide to do the 
unselfish thing before it is too late.” 
With the step of an old woman she 
walked to the house, and 
disappeared around a turning of the 
path. Allegra’s heart was crying after 
her, longing to wipe the misery from 
the face that she had known only as a 
smooth and complacent mask. She held 
herself back because she could bring 
no comfort except by making promises 
which she could not carry out. Even 
had she not been married to Joseph 
Croydon, how could she have become 
the wife of Fernando? How could she 
him) the great wrong of 
marrying him without love, now that 


away, back 


have done 


she knew what desecration a loveless 
marriage could be? Her face grew 
wistful At last a soft, tender smile 


dawned in her eyes, a smile that might 
have meant many things. 

Fernando, appearing on the path, 
from the opposite direction to that 
which Agatha had taken, would have 
given a good deal to know just what it 
did mean. He had exchanged the cos- 
tume of an aquatic inhabitant of Ar- 
cadia for the correct habiliments of a 
Christian gentleman in the country of 
a June day. Had he known it, he was 


in a happier position than was the last 
man who had conversed with the lovely 
lady on the bench. 


His devotion was 
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frustrated by the same barrier, but his 
advantage lay in the fact that he did 
not suspect this. He had to the good 
the pleasures of imagination and the 
comfort of illusion. 

Her talk with Prosper had left Alle- 
gra with the feeling of a great cleans- 
ing of the soul, which even the disturb- 
ing interview with her mother had been 
powerless to destroy. She had cast off, 
with him at least, the cloud of secrecy 
that darkened life; she was regaining 
her spiritual place in the sun. The re- 
flection of her relief lent to her greeting 
some of the carefree exhilaration of a 
young girl, the girl she had been such 
a short time ago. 

“You like the water, Fernando?” 

“Si, seforita, very much.” 

“You and Lytton seemed to be hav- 
ing a good time.” 

“Lytton has been saving my life. But 
I am not afraid of that—the water.” 

“No.” She glanced at the sky, from 
which the brilliancy was gradually re- 
treating. ‘Lightning is your enemy. | 
shouldn’t be surprised if we had some 
of the summer variety this afternoon, 
or a storm, even.” 

“And you are going to the house of 
a friend. Will you not allow me to 
escort you there?” 

“Please, no,” said Allegra firmly. 

His invariable breeding kept him 
from insisting. He had at once ac- 
cepted the fact that the customs of this 
strange country were different from 
those of his. 

They strolled along together until 
they reached the place where, just be- 
yond the end of the terrace on which 
the house stood, the goldfish pool 
rounded itself. Allegra sat down by 
the table, over which an umbrella spread 
like a gigantic mushroom. Ternando 
dropped into a chair on the other side, 
and leaned forward, watching the fish 
with absorbed eyes. 

“They are like music,” he began in 
a hushed tone. “They draw one’s 
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thoughts after them, around and around 
the water.” 

“Like the gauze of their tails,” said 
Allegra laughing. “They hypnotize 
you, if you look long enough.” 

“Yes,” he agreed with almost comical 
seriousness. “Have you noticed, 
sefiorita, that there is something sinister, 
something dangerous about the expres- 
sion of fish? It may be their silence, 
their indifference. Why should a 
woman take a fish for a pet? A dog 
loves you; even a bird may love you 
moderately. But fish! They do not 
even want to love.” 

“They are pretty. That may he 
enough.” 

“And so many fish,” he continued 
his musings. “This pool must be 
twelve feet across, and it is as full of 
fish as the plaza in front of Our Lady 
of Guadalupe is full of Indians during 
the Decentber fiesta.” 

“And as you are full of poetic ideas 
this morning,” Allegra added teasingly. 
“You gaze in the water as though you 
were seeing visions.” 

Instead of answering he began play- 
ing nervously with the objects on the 
table, moving the books, switching the 
electric lamp on and off. It was the 
first time that she had seen him ill at 
ease. He left off as abruptly as he had 
begun, and placed both long, eloquent 
hands on the arms of his chair to hold 
them quiet. 

“T do see a vision.” His voice was 
an astounding advance in intimacy. “A 
wonderful vision of the future. I see 
Mexico City. It is the afternoon. The 
street of San Francisco is full of car- 
riages, like a chain, going one way, then 
the other. There is a man riding bhe- 
side one of them, on a horse like a pic- 
ture, a blooded horse raised on his own 
hacienda. They point him out as the 
most successful breeder of cattle in 
Mexico. His bulls are chosen for the 
Plaza del Toros on Sundays. Perhaps 
he is also in politics, a man of distine- 

















tion. And in the carriage, sefiorita, sits 
his happiness—the most beautiful 
woman in the world!” His hands had 
long ago broken from their moorings. 
by an exquisite gesture they made the 
identity of the beautiful woman unmis- 
takable. Abruptly he sprang to his feet 
and stood before her, 
ment, 


all in one move- 
“Who could be near you with- 
out seeing visions? You are a wonder. 
Chey named you well, Allegra—Joy!” 

lhe flame in his eyes filled her with 
real pity. She had been taking him 
too much as an amusing boy, a foreign 
plaything. It was funny, this character- 
ideal of happiness, but there was 
nothing amusing about the way in 
which his fingers opened and clenched 
as he waited. 





istic 


“Don’t, don’t,” she pleaded. “You 
mustn't say such things.” 

“And why? Could you not—like 
me?” 

“lL like you very, very much. But 


that way.” 

His shoulders bowed. What can only 
be described as a wave of homage went 
him, beginning with the top of his 
stately head. Before she could protest 
he had dropped: to the ground and 
pressed his lips to her instep, just above 
the slipper. Then with one of his in- 
imitable recoveries, he stood again, al- 
most haughtily. 


over 


“| am yours,” he said, as summing 
up the situation. “I can wait.” He 
swung away from her, crossed the ter- 
race, and disappeared into the house. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was quite dark when the handsome 
wayfarer to whom Prosper had referred 
stood under the giant sycamore, well in 
the tangled shadow of the hedge behind 
it. An oceasional play of summer light- 
ning brought the sky nearer, or a pass- 
ing car laid a streak of swift radiance 
on the 


road, Over his head a huge 


branch flung itself out at a right angle. 
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A convenient place for hanging a man, 
he considered, an obvious place. He 
fancied that the spot must possess a 
legend. 

The electric tension in the air, hold- 
ing its breath before the coming rain, 
was responsible, no doubt, for his feel- 
ing of uneasiness. Something was 
bound to happen to-night, something 


untoward and stark. Then he gave 
himself a deprecatory grin. Every 


débutante had some variety of stage 
fright. This was his first burglary. 

A small closed car whizzed around 
the curve, slowed up, and stopped. He 
hurried out and hardly took the time 
to identify the cloaked figure with the 
pulled-down cap before taking his place 
beside it. After a murmur on each side 
they did not speak until the car had 
left the highroad and turned into a nar- 
rower, rougher path. 

“You're sure of your way?” he ques- 
tioned. 

She was conning it, chin thrust for- 
ward. 

“So far Iam. We passed that barn 
and the apple orchard. Then the row 
of poplars. Here they are. After that 
we dived into an overhung sort of lane. 
Don’t speak to me, please. I must hunt 
for it.” 

After a few moments the lamps 
showed a darker spot among untrimmed 
trees. To his keyed-up senses it seemed 
to breathe in and out, like the maw of 
a legendary monster scenting its prey. 
Less and less he began to like this ex- 
pedition. He wished above all things 
that he had insisted upon coming alone. 
This bit of country had a neglected, 
unfrequented appearance. Prosper 
wondered whether the lane belonged to 
the country house whose owner visited 
it seldom. The man might enjoy sur- 
rounding his lair with this tangle of 
mystery. The approach would have 
suited one of those lost, decaying man- 


sions in a story by Poe. He was pre- 


pared to find anything at the end of it. 
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“Here comes the rain,” 
roused him from his thought. 

It came with a burst, pouring down in 
sheets that hung themselves against the 
trees, battering the top of the car. The 
dirt road became mud all in a moment. 
The windshield had to be lowered so 
that Allegra could pick her way at all. 
Prosper pulled the heavy waterproof 
rug over her as well as he could. 

“It’s a torrent.” He indicated a small 
island that the lamps obligingly picked 
out. “Better stop there for a few min- 
utes. It may slacken.” 

It did, subsiding into a_ hissing 
shower. They went on over holes and 
gullies filled to overflowing, twisting 
around rocks and the contorted roots of 
huge trees. The road was execrable. 
At last a pair of gateposts, with large 


Allegra 


balls on top, broke the line of a low 
stone wall. 
“This must be it,” said Allegra. The 


gloom in her voice made Prosper brace 
himself. He must not allow his sinister 
premonition to reénforce hers. “He 
said that it had an entrance out of all 
proportion to its importance.” 

When he saw the house Prosper in- 
dorsed the owner’s opinion. It was 
little more than a modest farmhouse, 
ornamented by a side porch and a pre- 


tentious bay window on the front. The 
car plowed up the flowing drive. Al- 


though he did not consider interruption 
likely, Prosper parked it on a shadowy 
stretch of grass, well hidden. 

The whole place had a forlorn ex- 
pression. It had not even the dignity 
of magnificent ruin that Prosper had 
contemplated. An amount of fresh 
paint, some gardening, would retrieve 
it. Like many depressed women, all it 
needed was a little attention. But it 
was commonplace, mesquin. 

The front door resisted his efforts. 
Their next objective was the side door 
under the porch, over whose trickling 
eaves a rose vine trailed spidery clusters. 
In the morning sunlight they might 
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have achieved the suggestion of a love 
nest, but at the tight, pale 
blooms nothing so munch as 
spinsters who had led a narrow country 
life and were mildewing from it. 


present 
recalled 


Here 
Prosper dared to use ,the flash light he 
had brought, instead of depending upon 
the flicker of the lightning. On each 
side of the door was a tall, narrow side 
light. After a moment’s: investigation 
he picked up a brick from the ground 
near by. 

“May I smash the glass?” 

“TI don’t should 
now,” Allegra answered. 

The glass was smashed. Prosper 
slipped his hand into the aperture, 
found the bolt, and drew it back. He 
had noticed that there was no keyhole. 
The door opened without demur. 

Inside there lived a smell of musti- 
The flash light, 
walls, 


see why we stop 


ness, possibly of mice. 
the 
staircase at the end of a transverse hall. 
There unexpected effect of 
order, of coziness. 


traveling over disclosed a 
was an 
The wall paper was 
a good solid fawn. The heavy sofa was 
old enough to be On it 
were some silk cushions, and hangings 
of thick, from the 
doorway which led to the front room. 
On a table was a jar 
ware. These things sent a wave of 
anger seething through Prosper’s blood. 
They looked like an attempt to prepare 
the house for a guest—for a bride. 

He forced himself to speak lightly. 

“Well, we're through the bolts. How 
about the bars?” He took the wet driv- 
ing coat from her and hung it over a 
ladder-backed chair. “Storerooms in 
country houses frequently have barred 
windows. We'll begin there.” 

\ swift but adequate search of the 
lower floor revealed no bars whatever, 
nor any hopeful hiding places beyond 
closets and cupboards. These Prosper 
opened unceremoniously, to find nothing 
but china or stores of canned and 
bottled eatables. Bookcases held books, 


interesting. 
Oriental silk fell 


of colonial luster 














desks cherished paper and 


books, nothing worse. 


account 


‘Upstairs next,” he ordered 
I 


suc- 
He kept on talking to dissipate 


the feeling of embarrassment with 
which he followed her up the steps. 
his was the house the other man had 
prepared, at least tentatively, for her. 
“I'm glad you’re with me,” he chat- 
tered on, just because he was not. “I 
should hate to be alone here. Has a 
tragedy ever happened? Well, it will 


time. The place is waiting for 
Bars are indicated. Did any old 
roydon keep a crazy wife in the attic, 
Mr. 
“There may be a nursery with bars,” 
“We had them 
little 


some 


one 


like Rochester in ‘Jane Eyre?” 


\Hegra said. musingly. 


in ours We were venturesome 


animals.” 
The word struck the chatter from his 
ps. If things had gone slightly other- 


wise, one of 


these rooms might have 


been the nursery of Allegra’s children 


some day. In silence they examined 


the floor. Two rooms with the same 
air of uncertain preparation that was 
palpable downstairs. A bathroom. Two 
more rooms, where the furniture was 


covered with sheets, and the rugs rolled, 


and a certain amount of dust prevailed. 
As he searched Prosper’s mouth grew 


harder. He hated this house unreason- 


ably. He would remember it always 
as a blot on the earth, a thing that 
should not exist. If he heard of its 


burning down, he would get the sneak- 
the that 
men get from the death of an enemy. 
Which have been the 
nursery of the children of the man with 
the feline walk, the sallow, deep-eyed 
iace that might be attractive to women ? 
He had a personality that promised 
depths, mystic capacities for emotion. 
Women had a pxthetic belief in such 
promises. 


ng satisfaction out of news 


room would 


Only the attic remained. Prosper’s 


suggestion of the crazy wife hardly 
seemed practical when the only means 
4—Ains. 
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of ascending offered itself. From a 
small trunk room at the back, a portable 
ladder led up to a trapdoor, fastened 
on this side by a hook 

\lthough they had discovered that 
the electric lights were usable, they had 
not them on. ‘There 
a passer-by. There might 
a caretaker on the grounds. 
Now, however, Prosper pulled its thick 
green shade down over the only win- 
dow, and switched on the side light be- 
fore mounting the ladder. 

The trap opened easily. He stepped 
into a large open space, without parti- 
tions. There was a passage of air, 
fresh and cool, as though the house were 
taking a long breath after the tense, 
closed-in feeling downstairs. By this 
time Prosper had capitulated to the idea 
of the house as an individual. A new 
impression emanated from it here. He 
hated the there was some- 
thing about itself that the house also 
hated. It was trying to put it over, 
some palliation, some defense. It was 
not so much a conspirator as a victim. 

“In that case,” Prosper found him- 
self answering it silently, “you'll do 
what to help us find what 
we're after. You know.” 


dared to leave 
might be 


even be 


house, but 


you can 

He was letting his fancy run away 
with him ‘he flash traced the draft 
to a under the eaves. It was 
low; one would have to stoop to pass 


window 


through it, if one wanted to get out on 
the roof of the side porch, which pro- 
jected beyond it. The glass was raised 
and held up primitively by a stout stick. 
But what arrested his attention was the 
presence of two wooden bars placed 
across the opening and held in place by 
sockets fastened in the wall. 

“Bars,” he called, turning to inform 
\Wlegra down below, and found that 
she had already followed him. Through 
the hole in the floor her head and shoul- 
ders rose, cut by its line, like the tinted 
busts that he had seen at exhibitions. 
She was a radiant study in ivory and 
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gold as the light caught her. He helped 
her up. She staggered, and he held 
her steady for a moment, feeling her 
tremble against him. 


“It’s the lightning,” she explained 
with a pale smile as she drew away. 


“I’m like a horse. It goes all through 
ad s 


me.” She glanced at the window which 
framed a new flicker in the sky. ‘Look 
at those trunks.” 

Their number was formidable. There 
were, besides, old bookcases, piles of 
boxes, imperfect bureaus, all the de- 
moded rubbish of an old dwelling 
Methodically Prosper went to work. 


He refrained from looking at his watch, 
He was afraid to learn how the night 
was passing, because, no matter what 
the hour, the work had to be completed. 
Shabby chintz gave up their 
secrets of unimaginable unimportance 
The most unwanted things in the world 
had collected in this refuge. The fam 
ily seemed never to have thrown away 
The 


humanity is never more eloquent 


covers 


instinct of 
than 
in garrets, but this garret surpassed any 
that the 
tered. 

The girl looked up blankly, her lap 
full of letters that could have made no 
possible difference to anybody 
the long dead. 

“Suppose we can’t find the box ?” 
faltered. 

“We must find it.’ 
must.” peculiar 
her tone him look up 
He had the feeling that they 
were alone in the world, here at night, 


anything. magpie 


excavators had ever encoun- 


except 


she 


“Yes, we Some 
dread in 


sharply. 


made 


high in the air, with the clean sound 
of rain on the “You she 
added, with the bare simplicity that had 
marked ‘ 
mother.” 


root, see, 


‘: 


her former contidence, “‘it’s 


The last trace of color left 


her face. “If Joe threatens her with 
the papers, if they prove Fernando's 
claim, she will——’’ 

Prosper spared her the agony of 


words 
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“Exactly. She will make terms with 
him, and the papers will be destroyed. 
I’m fond of your mother, but that is a 
temptation that would be beyond her 
powers of resistance. 
subjected to the test.” 

“We must save her 


She must not be 
from committing 
\gatha’s daughter. She 
untied another pile of yellowed papers, 
flicking them feverishly. 

“Wait,” said Prosper absently. 


a crime,” said 


} 


He circled the light around. All the 
time he had been pursued 
of hurry. 


feeling of watchful eyes, the outraged 


by the sens« 
He was surrounded by the 


the owners of 
roperty Or 


resentment, perhaps, of 
this desecrated | 


something 


was. it the 
whisper of 
urging him to 
stop 


eager to help 
Start on a tack, to 
time ? glance 
Swept about, darting as a bird would to 


the window 


new 
his 


wasting His 


He spoke as though th 


words had been dictated 
“Behind — bolt and bars We've 
searched behind these bars But bars 


have two sides.” 

He crossed to the window. Outside 
the night was not as dark as it had 
been. He could distinguish objects. 
Every now and then the lightning 
quivered by, a broad sheet of light, not 
blinding. He lifted the bars out of 


their sockets and tried the sash experi 


mentally, to see whether it 
higher 


would go 


[It was an old-fashioned affair, 


as weighty as lead. He replaced its 
supporting stick. Then he bent his 
head and stepped out upon the porch 
roof There was no parapet, but th 
space was flat and wide. Against the 
wall a thick wooden shutter was fas- 
tened back Prosper swung it forward 


Behind it was a square of slightly less 


weather-beaten wood on the wall, as 
though a mending had taken place 
dislodge 


with his 


It took several minutes to 


the square. \s he worked 
pocket ki ife he had time to speculate 


his was really a 


upon hiding places. 
{ had 


good one. No doubt the joining 
































at first been disguised by paint, but the 
repeated action of rain had betrayed 
the newer grain of the patch. It was 
pure chance that had led him to it. Or 
What was chance? 

Out of the cache he dragged a small 
metal box. 

tle laid it on the inner window sill 
and wormed his way in again. Allegra’s 
fingers met his own on the ribbon that 
tied a tiny key to the handle of the box. 
She held the flash while he opened it. 
Then both sat on the near the 
window. Her breath came in little 
His own hands had to be stern 
with themselves not to reach for hers. 
He mustn’t take advantage of the ex- 
citement of the moment. He must not 
take her drooping body in the embrace 
that she would helplessly yield to. Her 
hands wavered over the little pile of 
letters, and took up the velvet case that 
them 
miniature, 

“Oh, look,” she said. “Oh, the poor 
little thing. She looks like a child.” 

Smiling up at them was the face of 
a very young girl. The gazelle eyes 
were dark the white 
tilla. The outline was a 
gentle and immature replica of 
nando’s. 


was it? 


floor 


gasps. 


weighed down. It contained a 


under lace man- 
more 
Fer- 
The smile was the most trust- 
ful of life, the most disarming. 


1 
Oval 


It was 
pitiful when one knew what life must 
have done to that trust 

“Her letters,” softly. 
“Oh, | hope she doesn't mind our read 
ng them, We must get at the truth. 
And her ring.” She turned the bezel 
to the light. It a large emerald, 
engraved with a “That 


said Allegra 


was 
coat of arms 


is all, except the letters.” 


They had been arranged, evidently, 
in the order of their coming. They 
were on very thick, faintly scented 


And there were 
\llegra read the first 


paper, and very brief 
only seven in all. 
aloud, 
“They are in Spanish,” she said. 
“You don’t understand it, do you? I'll 
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translate. The address is of the most 
formal. Then: 
“‘Sefior: | find it very wrong that 


you should come to early mass only, as 
you say, to gaze upon my face. There 
are many things in a sacred edifice bet- 
ter worth your attention. Most cer- 
tainly | do not hate you, as you have 
made the inquiry. I hope that I am 
too good a Christian to hate any one. 
But I must insist that you should re- 
frain from writing me more letters.’ 

“It is signed with her full name—see. 
The next is shorter. 

“‘Senor: I have prayed for you all 
night, that God might forgive you for 
asking me to do so wicked a thing as 
to marry you without the knowledge of 


my honored father. The moon was 
beautiful. It may not be. Go with 
God. Inez de la Vara y Manrique.’ 


“The full name signed?” 

“Still. But 
Listen : 

“Don Filipe: What you say about 
the necessity of a civil marriage terri- 
fies me. Do you not know that it re- 
quires six witnesses? [ven though the 
relations of Manuelita would act, 
how can one rely upon the discretion of 
six people? Padre 
serts—I have heard him—that this new 
law is an insult to our Holy Church, 
and should not be What 
could be more holy than a marriage 
blessed by that good padre? However, 
my will is to do yours. Your Inez.’” 
Did that ceremony take 

That’s.the point.” 


this is an advance. 


Besides Riva as- 


regarded. 


“Go on. 


place or not? 
“The next says only: 


‘Caro mio: I had not known that 
life could be so beautiful.’ ” 


“I suppose she slipped him that at 


church,” Prosper commented “The 
other three, now.” 

The other three were love letters, 
pure and simple. Stars and pome- 


and in the 
shadow of 


granate flowers and music, 
background — the 
Prosper hung his head as he 


terror. 
listened. 
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It seemed a sname to be hearing them. 
Though she needn't mind him, after 
all. He understood. 

“Well,” he observed, “those leave us 
just about where we were.” He turned 
again to the box, running his finger nail 
around the piece of felt with which it 
was lined. The old stuff tore at the 
corner. In an instant he had it ripped 
away, revealing a folded document 
under it, official-looking and with seals. 

“Here it is,” he said. “The mar- 
riage certificate, complying with the new 


law. Those six witnesses must have 
lived comfortably to the end of their 
days. Possibly old Don Guzman may 
have worried the truth out through 
them. He evidently packed the whole 


Ayala tribe off to a distant part of the 


country. This settles it.” 

“You mean that it makes the first 
marriage valid?” 

“And Fernando the only heir, It 
seems impossible to escape from that 
conclusion.” 

“Oh, poor mother,” breathed the gir! 


Then she added in an astonished voice: 
“It can’t be morning yet 
lighter.” 

In another second they learned 
The light came, not from the window, 
but from the direction of the trapdoor. 
They had left it open, against Prosper’s 
better judgment, because Allegra had 
expressed uneasiness at being shut from 
the chance of immediate retreat. Now 
a shaft of them. 
Behind it stood a man 

Allegra uttered a moan, then 


It’s growing 


why 


radiance sprang at 


sprang 


up, scattering the letters on the floor, 
poised for flight. The man came for- 
ward. The catlike walk was familia: 
The hand that did not hold the‘ flash 
was thrust into his coat pocket. He did 
not notice the open box nor its disturbed 


contents; it might be said that he hardlv 
He 


noticed Allegra. gave her com- 
panion his best attention while he 
uttered the most thrilling words that 
Prosper had ever heard in his lif 
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“So that is the man you told me about 
—the man you love.” 

With nothing between himself and 
the point of a pistol but the thickness 
of ocket, a 


a surge of joy 


rhe 


went 
man came a step 


1 
through Prosper. 


nearer. 


“So its you | have to thank She 
told me that she refused to come back 
to me because 1 was a scoundrel, be- 
cause she'd learned what a man could 
be—learned to love him because she 
had to love the best she knew, or some 
rot of that kind. So you're the perfect 
type, are you? I know you. You're 


Prosper Gainstead, the high-brow archi- 
tect. I’ve seen you walking about the 
the family while I had 
bushes like a 
word with her. 
This 


‘breaking into my 


place like one of 
to skulk in the 
watching for a 


tramp, 
Well, 
I’ve got you now is a plain case 
of burglary house 


and tampering with my property 


“It is nothing of the sort.” answered 
Prosper evenly. “Allegra came here to 
recover her own property You have 
no case whatever. If she is your wife, 
she has a perfect right to enter her own 
house, break a pane of glass if she 


moreover, bring any 
He made the 
come to him. 


pleases, and—and, 
guest along with her.” 
point firmly It had just 
instance ?” 


not her lover.” 


“Her lover, for 
“T am 


“You expect me to believe that, find- 


ing you here together at this hour, 
under these suspicious circumstances ?” 

“There are no suspicious circum- 
stances,” Prosper retorted “Vou told 


Allegra you had here certain papers be- 


longing to her family, papers that could 


have come into the possession of yours 


in no honest way She came to reclaim 
A : 


them, and brought me. an old friend ot 


otection 


her mother’s, for pr 


‘SD, sam 2° ve - 
| rotection ~: sneered rovdotr 


“Yes And, by God, she’s going to 
gel Si 

Croydon’s answer came with the sud- 
denness of a panther’s spring 

















Before he knew what had happened 
Prosper found himself sprawling on the 
Aoor, At the same instant a soft rush 
him, Allegra had darted 
through the window to the roof of the 
porch, whether to distract Croydon’s at- 
tention from him, or in a spasm of un- 


went by 


reasoning terror, he could not surmise. 
her, the 
slender shape outlined against the glare, 
thrown up in a gesture of 
awful intention. Prosper did not dare 
to call, to move. And while he gazed 
upon that dark statue of a moment, be- 
fore the lightning pulsed from the sky, 
Croydon sprang for the window. When 
Prosper came to himself and prepared 


\ wave of lightning showed 


one arm 


to grapple with the pursuer he was too 
late. ‘Too late every way. 

For Croydon in his haste miscalcu- 
lated the height of the open space. He 
As he 
thrust it out his hand automatically flew 
up to it, 
porting stick awry, and the massive sash 


struck his head a violent blow. 


His elbow knocked the sup- 


came down on the back of his neck, 
just at the base of the skull! There 
was an indescribable sound, a sound 
that turned the listener sick, a sound 


that he was not to forget for years. 
When he reached the crumpled figure 
and braced himself to lift the weight 
from the broken neck he found a dark 
shape on the roof weakly trying to move 
\llegra’s 


wild eyes gazed mistily into his through 


the sash from the other side. 


the dim glass, like a ghost’s through 
freed the thing 
that had been Croydon and laid it on 
the floor, and then maneuvered the girl 
over the sill and the 
never quite remembered. It 


mist. How he finally 


into garret, he 
was part 
of a general nightmare. 

Without saying a word he half led, 
half supported her to the trapdoor and 
got her down the ladder. He left her 
in an old easy-chair that had found its 
last refuge in a corner of: the trunk 
room. He went back to the garret for 
the task that must be accomplished. 
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He 


pieces of flannel in one of the trunks. 


had noticed some moth-eaten 
With a wad of these he went over 
every spot which Allegra’s or his fingers 
might have touched. But first he gath- 
ered up the contents of the fateful box 
and laid it aside. He did not trouble 
to bring order out of the chaos which 
the search had created; that would pass 
as the work of Croydon. Before be- 
ginning his last task Prosper wrapped 
more flannels firmly about his hands. 
He hated the cold-bloodedness of it, the 
horror, but he knew that the appear- 
ance of accident was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

When he had finished Croydon lay 
in his former position, crumpled on the 
floor, his head under the sash, like a 
victim of the guillotine. He would be 
found like that. 

Prosper turned to go, his mind a 
welter. He wanted to plunge into the 
sea and swim for miles and miles until 
he felt clean again. He could, for one 
brief moment of sickness, have wished 


the man alive Then all at once the 
sense of the macabre seized him, of 
that grotesque irony that lurks in 


was a fit death for 
was the macabre of the 

His own house had 
turned against him, the house that hated 
itself because it had been made to serve 
mean and unworthy ends. It had kept 
its stolen secret for years until its whole 
atmosphere was saturated and corroded 
with hate and the urge toward revenge. 
His house had turned against the man, 
just as his wife had found it impos- 
sible to love him when he had tried to 
force her to share his baseness. 

It was a fantastic idea. But 
house had acted. 

Prosper found Allegra exactly where 
he had left her. staring straight in front 
of her. She said, like a child who must 


deadly things. It 
that man. It 
commonplace. 


the 


free its mind of a doubt: 
“You didn’t kill him, did you, Pros- 
per?” 
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“No,” he answered as simply. “I 
didn’t touch it.”’ 

“I’m glad,” said Allegra. He knew 
that she might as well have added: “I 
could never marry you if you had.” 
Her eyes told him. 

With a sharp, eager motion she took 
from him the box which he had brought. 
That seemed to use up the last re- 
sources of her will, For the rest she 
obeyed him like a sleepwalker as he led 
her downstairs and out of the house. 
He retrieved her coat and hat from the 
hall; she would have ignored them. He 
found their car and took the wheel him- 
self. She sank back in her corner and 
closed her eyes, looking, not asleep, but 
in that borderland between sleep and 
waking where nothing very 
strange, where the deepest meanings of 
one’s nature come to the surface. She 
held the box, the box that represented 
her disinterestedness and her will to do 
the right thing, After a moment she 
moved just enough to feel Prosper’s 


seems 


nearness. Those were the only two 
facts in life that mattered. 
Another car stood in the drive. That 


would attract attention, no doubt, and 
lead to investigation. \s Prosper 
glanced back. it seemed to him that the 
house looked no forlorn and 
downcast. There was about it a satis- 
fied, ruminative expression, the brood- 
ing of a sated monster. The mouthlike 
aperture to the lane disgorged them in- 
differently ; they no longer interested it. 

He drove as fast as he dared through 
the tortuous road, rushing cleat 
spaces when he reached the highway. 
The rain continued, but it had become 
a gentle, universal drizzle. Curiously 
the sense of hurry which had tormented 


longer 


over 


him all the night persisted, but with a 
difference. It was no longer like a 
pursuer, a ghostly horseman. It had 


taken the guise of a comrade, riding a 
length behind, urging more haste, more 
haste; it was a hiss of warning, press- 


ing him on, lest he should come too late 


Ainslee’s 


to avert some misfortune. Too late for 


what ? 
He pulled himself up. They were 
safe. Their alibi was perfect; nobody 


was going to miss them. By force of 
will he slackened his speed; he was not 
going to be stampeded by his own emo- 
tions. He intended to take Allegra 
home, with the tale of a broken-down 
car and a chance meeting. It was a 
time to keep all his wits about him. 
When he told story he must be 
exactly as usual, casual, commonplace; 
and, above all, the macabre of the com- 
monplace must be kept out of it. 

Through everything, like the over- 
tone of the universe, his pulses were 
singing to him: “She said she had 
learned what a man could be—she had 
learned what a man could be.” 

He must be that man to her always; 
he must never fail her. 

When he spoke to her she did not 
answer. Alarmed by her silence, the 
rigidity of her pose, he slackened his 
speed and stopped the car under a high, 
wooded bank Fhe hands that he 
touched were locked around the metal 
box, and ice. Her eyes still 
strained into space, as though that scene 
of horror had been photographed on 
them, imposed for all time, so that she 
could never see anything else. 


his 





il 
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“Allegra,” he said abruptly, “my 
dear, I wish that you would cry.” He 
slipped his arm around her, speaking 


rapidly into her ear. “Don’t look at 
that; look at me, Allegra; look at the 
man you better than any- 
thing on heaven or earth. Think of 
all the beautiful things in the world: 
think of the and the moonlight 
washing through it, and the clean salt 
wind blowing in your hair. Remember 
the purple shadows in the desert, and 
the lights plunging down into the water 
at Venice, like gold snakes, and all the 
flowers in Corfu. Think of the smell 
of bean fields in the country in Eng- 
lat stone Tor- 


who loves 


sea, 


houses 


near 














quay with geraniums trained up on the 
walls. Think of music, music so beau- 
tiful that you must cry over it. Oh, 
my dear, my dear, my poor little child, 
that’s right! Cry all you want to!” 
He drew her close, feeling the stormy, 
healing sobs that tore her breast. 
“There beautiful things in the 
world, and happy things. And there’s 
youth; best of all, there’s your youth, 
and mine that you've given back to me. 
[ love you, Allegra; God knows I love 
you!” 


are 


CHAPTER XII. 


That afternoon Lytton and Fernando 
had again taken to the river. After 
seeing Allegra drive off Fernando had 
discovered, upon investigation, — that 
Nina bliss and some house guests were 
on the point of departure for a garden 
party. Across the dividing hedge, Nina 
issued an enthusiastic invitation. 

“Come along, why don’t you, both of 
your Two perfectly good young men 
are a boon to any hostess, especially to 
Mrs, Witherby.” 

Lytton braced himself to play up, to 
the very challenging glance 
which Nina was spraying all over the 
Mexican. 

“Not on your life,” he retorted with 


ignore 


the candor of his generation. “The 
Witherby starvation parties are my 
signal for taking to the wilds. High- 
stepping and plain living. sesides, 


we'd be at a premium, and worked to 
death.” 

“Desolated,” interpolated, 
with more delicacy but equal determina- 
tion. 


fernando 


“Selfish pigs!” pleaded Nina. 
Her disappointment touched Lytton’s 
heart, but that heart 


pline, and declined to weaken. 


was under disci- 
He was 
making a struggle to maintain 
just the affectionate admiration 
for Fernando that he had cherished be- 
fore Nina had begun to do the same. 


He however, for in- 


loyal 
same 


saw no reason, 
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flicting’ upon himself the martyrdom of 
spending romantic hours in the com- 
pany of both, and allowing them to spin 
the spider web of their smiles across 
his helpless body. 

It was near the end of the overcast 
afternoon before the canoe returned 
from its long paddle up the river. Lyt- 
ton secured it to the landing place, and 
led the way into the green: path that 
Prosper and Allegra had traversed that 
morning. When he reached the place 
where it widened hke an apse, sur- 
rounded by young columns of trees, he 
stopped at the bench. Fernando sank 
on the grass. He ran his hands linger- 
ingly over it, pulling a blade to bite 
now and then, as testing its pleasant- 
ness through all his senses. 

Watching him, Lytton decided as he 
had done before, that the less Fernando 
had on the better he looked. He was 
beautifully made, and of a clear bru- 
nette white. Although, like most of his 
race, he had a taste for finery, and was 
willing to put himself to any incon- 
venience to be correctly dressed, clothes 
were more or less irksome to him. In 
his scant bathing togs he was more 
suitably attired. He lay at full length, 
his head on his yellow-and-red serape, 
his hands clasped behind it. His bare 
feet squirmed over the grass, clipping 
the spires between his toes, with the 
litheness of a monkey. He was charm- 
ingly natural. 

It is possible that his suggestion of a 
childish untamedness, of not knowing 
how to take thought for himself, tipped 


the scale of Lytton’s uneasiness. With- 
out actual intention, he knew that he 
was going to tell Fernando the truth. 


Had they suspected it, he and his sister 
had reached the breaking point of de- 
ceit at the same time. 
kept them from going farther. 


about Disgust 


“Tf,” Lytton argued, bolstering his 
innate honesty with a prudence he had 
to think up, “if we are going to cast 
generosity, it 


ourselves on Fernan’s 
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won't do to let him find out first. We’ll 
have to own up.” He said aloud: 
“Fernan!” 

The faun on the herbage raised its 
languid eyebrows, surprised by the ex- 
plosiveness of the tone. 

“Did you ever suspect that we were 
related to each other ?”’ 

The only muscles that shifted in Fer- 
nando’s admirable anatomy were those 
around his mouth. He grinned. 

“Si, amigo. I am very glad. 
known it for many days.” 

“The devil you have. 
find out?” 


“ 


I have 
How did you 


By the portrait of your--my—our 
grandfather.” 

“The portrait?” stammered Lytton, 
flushing. He knew that Fernando had 
been given no chance to see the only 
portrait they Captain 
Valeurac, a large one in oils which had 
presided over the fireplace in the library. 
On learning the family secret, Mrs. 
Wayne, with her aptitude for thinking 
of everything, had removed it and 
stored it, Lytton did not know where. 

“Yes, the little portrait in the book, 
one of a set of books called, “Distin- 
guished Men of New York State.’ The 
padre at home is always telling me that 
I do not care enough for the intellect, 
so sometimes | book. There 
were small lives of your great men, and 
their portraits. His among them 
1 knew it by the likeness to the daguer- 
reotype which I have.” 

“Of course,” muttered Lytton. 
simple an incident to frustrate 
whole scheme of silence. How natural 
that they should have forgotten that old 
set, the sort of thing that is brought 
out all over the country, and that no- 
body eve And it 
them completely away. 

After a dum founded 
face Fernando got up from his rustic 
couch and came behind him, laying both 


possessed of 


open a 


Was 


How 
their 


reads had given 


glance at Nis 


hands lightly on his shoulders 


turned passionately 


Lytton 


Ainslee’s 






“You understand, Fernando, I meant 
to tell you. I know it a 

“But, amigo, you have told me.” 

Lytton hurried on. The necessity to 
explain, to justify himself, was upon 
him. 

“It was on 
wanted to be 





account. | 
sure, that was all. I’m 
waiting for information from Vera 
Cruz. If it’s in your favor, you know 
what it would mean.” 

“Tt would mean that my name is not 
Ayala, which is a decent, poor name, 
but Valeurac. The book says our 
grandfather came of the little nobility 


i 
mother’s 


of La Bretagne.” 

“That would strike you first, I sup- 
pose.” 

“But naturally. But you say—it is 
not sure?” 


As Lytton explained the legal com- 
Fernando listened intently, 
nodding from time to time. 

“And if things turn out your way,” 
Lytton summed up, “it means that our 
grandfather’s entire estate goes to you.” 


plications 


He named its probable value.  Fer- 
nando’s eves widened 
“But that is enormous. With the 


half of that I could have a fine rancho 
I could raise blooded cattie. I have the 
happy hand with horses.” 

“You could.” 

“And part of the year 1 could live in 
the city. Not all. It is better to be 
first in your own hacienda than second 
in Rome, as they say in the mythology.” 

Lytton smiled. 

“Cesar said it He’s history, old 
bird.” 

Fernando had more important mat- 
ters to fill his brain. 

“And I could aspire to marry - 
He threw out his hand as to make an 
confidence or both, then 
His voice dropped 
tone. 
“Half will be much more than enough 
As for the validity of our grandfather's 
second matters 


appeal or a 


changed his mind 


into a pleasant, conversational 


marriage, can be ar- 














ranged so that the world may not sus- 

pect. All here may be as before.” 
“What!” 
“Why not? 

blood. If I 


You are my nearest in 


died, 


you would be my 
heirs.” Fernando drew himself up, 
majestic even in a bathing suit. “Did 
you think that I could bring you to 
poverty or discredit, you and—these 
ladies? You are my comprado, my 


brother, But for you, | should not be 
alive to-day. I will not have it other- 
wise. You cannot force me to be an 
ingrate.” 

Lytton could only hold out his hand. 
Fernando expected it, and he did not 
what to He did not even 
know whether his mother ought to ac- 


know Say. 
cept this magnanimity, but he was sure 
that in some would make it 
with dignity. Fernando 
vave him a sudden slap on the shoulder 
and laughed. 

“Tl am very grandiloquent. It may be 
that nothing is mine. I am what you 
all too damn’ previous. We must wait 
for the proofs.” 


way she 


square her 


He picked up his _ red-and-yellow 
serape from the ground and draped 
himself classically in its folds. He left 


his 
hand, contemplating a glorious and re- 
habilitated future, a led 


straight to Nina [liss. 


Lytton on the bench, his chin in 


vista which 


CHAPTER NII 


With his leisurely stride lernando 
followed the path until it debouched 
upon the lawn. Then he left it, for the 
sake of the nice and symvpathetic feel- 


ing of the close turf under his feet. 
Mrs. Wayne, sitting in her favorite 


chair by the goldfish pool, noticed him. 
“Like a savage,” she commented con- 
temptuously. “That fancy thing makes 
him look exactly like an Indian.” 
She let her glance of cold dislike 
wash over him. At this distance there 
Was no necessity to keep up the farce 
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of graciousness that strained even her 
training. How she disliked him, that 
boy with his mixture of barbarism and 
courtliness. Even his childish, foolish 
goodness irritated her. Every time she 
saw him her brain made the same move- 
ment. ‘If he were only gone. If he 
were only dead.” She had become used 
to the wish. Her naked desire for his 
destruction no longer shocked her. As 
Prosper had realized, she would not 
have lifted her finger to have accom- 
plished it. A woman of her traditions 
does not easily become a common assas- 
But if the event would only ac- 
complish itself! 

As she had told her friend, 
there were certain superstitions that had 
power her. It seemed that her 
will, by long brooding over the subject, 
might actually have ‘gained a malevo- 
lent active principle of de- 
struction. a Jong moment she let 
it play full on the tall, brilliant figure 
As she looked the sky 
behind him became a quivering incan- 
descence, the first hghtning that pre- 
saged the storm. 
had called it. 

Seeing her gazing toward him, Fer- 


sin. 
once 


over 


power, an 


For 


across the lawn. 


It was as though she 


nando paused, with an inclination of 
recognition. It disconcerted her; it 
caught her working Hastily 
she turned away, and her abrupt move- 
ment sent a small object sailing from 
the arm of her chair. It flashed through 
the air, and landed with a tiny splash 
in the fish pond. 


a spell. 


Agatha sprang up, leaning over. 
After a second’s hesitation Fernando 


He 
might in some respects be a child of 
nature. but in his country gentlemen 


came striding through the grass. 


in undress and with bare feet did not 
approach ladies of position. This, how- 
ever, seemed to be a case of necessity. 

“Your paper cutter, sefora?” 

She peered down through the gather- 
ing dusk. 

“Yes, that lovely one with the opals 
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that Lytton brought me from Mexico. 
Is that it glittering at the bottom?” 
“No, I think that is a fish. It would 
be easier if they were not so gold. 
Wait. I will go in and search.” He 
slipped over the curb and stood with 
the water halfway up his body. “The 
shadow of the house falls here,” he ob- 
served as he leaned over, one hand 
sweeping the rocks at the bottom. The 
serape got in his way, and he impa- 
tiently straightened and swung it about 
his shoulders, a feeling of respect for 
the stately lady preventing him from 


casting it aside altogether. “If the 
lightning would only come again.” He 


craned his chin upward. “Ah, I have 
it!’ His long arm stretched over the 
table and picked up the unlighted lamp; 
his wet fingers caught the short-hanging 
chain. 


Agatha gasped. Her hand tensed 
itself to rise; her lips opened. It 
seemed to her afterwards that there 


was an infinitesimal interval of abey- 
ance, of nothingness, an instant for the 
cage door to be left open and for the 
snake to slip out, while she strove to cry 
out in warning. She did shakily, 
her whole will rallving to prevent the 
horror. 

Fernando dropped into the water like 
a stone! 

As a witch might stare, frozen, at the 
apparition she had raised, Agatha 
stared into the pool. She had wanted 
him to die all these days, and he had 
died! Oh, God, things couldn’t happen 
like that! Not for the world would 
she have had it happen. She swung 
around and rushed along the terrace, 
shrieking Lytton’s name. It was min- 
utes before he, sunk in his 


cry 


reverie on 


bench, understood and recognized her 
voice. Never before had he heard it 
like that. He sprinted along the path 
and over the lawn, and caught her 
fiercely by the upper arms. 

“Stop that,” he commanded, with 


confused idea that 


some 


hysterical 





Ainslee’s 





women must be dealt with severely. 
“What's up?” 
Her mouth gaped foolishly. It was 


she could make 
wonds came back 


more minutes before 
him realize. Then her 
to her with a rush. 
“The lamp; the lamp! You know 
how powerful that current is. He 
switched it on; he was standing in the 
water; that completed the circuit. It 
killed him! I know it killed him!” 


Lytton darted to the pool. In the 
shadow it lay dark and glassy. Sud- 
denly the sky was alive again, and in 


its flickering sheet of light mirrored in 
the water, Lytton saw the drowned eyes 
of Fernando, glass in glass. Over them 
the goldfish languidly, trailing 
their gossamer tails; the fish who are 
indifferent to love and life and every- 
thing. 

“Is he dead ?” 
“Tf the shock 
afraid the water 
him out right away. 
been there? 

“T don’t know.” \gatha 

Lytton’s heart contracted. He slipped 
his arms into the pool, under the inert 
shoulders. The blind eyes regarded 
him ironically. 

Like the imperfect goldfish that had 
not found favor in Agatha’s sight, Fer- 
nando had been eliminated 


swam 


I’m 


oet 
get 


didn’t 
has 


finish him, 
We must 
How long has he 


” 


panted 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Lytton stood under the large copper 
beech 
dary. 
spot had no close association with Fer- 
nan 
and he never saw the 
it with the 
lithe figure, in its 
to come swinging to 


which marked the Bliss boun- 


He was drearily glad that this 


The river was full of memories. 
path that linked 
lawn without expecting that 
comparable grace 
As for 
the terrace and the nightmare neighbor- 
hood of the fishpond, he avoided them 
like the plague 

The 


meet him 


catastrophe had hit him 














and it was difficult to rid his mind of a 
morbid sense of responsibility. He had 
brought the Mexican here, to be pam- 
pered and, yes, fooled, as the predes- 
tined captive had been in the old Mexi- 
can customs. He must try to be more 
sane, Fernan’s death had been no one’s 
fault. After the painful and unavoid- 
able investigation, the authorities had 
come to the conclusion that no blame 
attached to any one coricerned. The 
tragedy belonged to that class which 
cannot be foreseen, and therefore can- 
not be guarded against. 

And yet—— 

Only one comfort percolated through 
the dense layers of distress in his mind. 
In the end, he had ceased to deceive 
Fernan, and he had never allowed 
jealousy or suspicion to shake him from 
the conviction that his friend was the 
best fellow in the world. Even now 
he was racking his brain, trying to do 
what Fernan would have preferred. Of 
course he would have wanted to lie be- 
side his parents, in the little Catholic 
cemetery near the adobe house of the 
padre, where he had learned to speak 
his careful English. Therefore, on the 
following day Lytton was to journey 
back with him to Mexico. One honor 
he could not pay to the manes of the 
departed, and about this he felt abys- 
mally apologetic. On the stone which 
he would have set up, the name of Fer- 
nando Ayala must be carved, and not 
that other name of which Fernan had 
been so proud: Fernando Valeurac. 
The secret must die with him. 

But for one circumstance, the busi- 
ness side of the affair, the disposition 
f the Mexican’s property, would have 
furnished more uneasiness to Lytton’s 
restive conscience. In strict legality, the 
whole, which included Newseat, would 
have gone to the De la Vagas, Fer- 
nando’s only legitimate relatives. That 
this family had cast out his father 
would have made no difference in the 
cold eves of the law. What saved the 
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situation was a folded document which 
Mapp, while putting the poor, strange 
young gentleman's clothes in order, dis- 
covered in a leather writing case. 

Like the child that he was at heart, 
Fernando had evidently considered his 
travels into a foreign country in the 
light of a dangerous adventure. On 
the eve of departure he had made his 
will, duly witnessed and attested. With 
the exception of substantial legacies to 
the padre, a couple of friends, and 
three old servants, the whole of his pos- 
sessions were left to his “friend and 
preserver,” Lytton Wayne. This was 
one of the circumstances that had cast 
Lytton into his present humbleness of 
mind. 

\nother was the interview which lay 
before him, and which, though he would 
not have avoided it, was going to be 
very painful. He must bid Nina good- 
by. 

He found her, as he had done on 
another memorable occasion, in the 
swing between the trees. The rosebush 
had grown fuller with the season, so 
that its crowded yellow blossoms made 
a background of pure gold for her 
brown head. It was a different Nina 
who raised her eyes at the sound of his 
footsteps. There was a choke in Lyt- 
ton’s voice as he took the hands she 
held out to him. 

“Well, I’m going off in the morning.” 

As she nodded it occurred to him 
that he had never seen her eyes like that 
before; they were swimming. He drew 
one hand from hers and patted her arm. 

“T know, I know,” he said clumsily. 
“T wish there was something I could 
say.” Then he broke out almost 
angrily. “We were the only ones who 
appreciated him. There never was a 
fellow nobler or more—more lovable, 
and all the rest of them treated him as 
though he’d been some queer, foreign 
animal, a ‘souvenir from Mexico’ sort 
of thing, an armadillo or a parrot. No- 


body took him seriously, nobody but us. 
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I cared for him more than for any man 
I’ve ever known, and you—I don’t 
blame you, Nina—you loved him.” 

She looked at him strangely, ques- 
tioningly. 

“You believed that?” 

“Nina!” 

“I was devoted 
just as you did, 
love.” 

“Then why—— 
roof, the day you 
thought he was going over——— 

“T didn’t faint because I thought he 
was going over.” 

“But——” He stopped, arrested by 
the intensity of her gaze that made him 
aware that she wanted him to say some- 
thing, was willing him to say it. “Dear,” 
he said gently, “I love you so much. I 
wish I could help you. What is it, 
Nina ?” 

Suddenly they were clinging together, 
neither of them sure which had taken 
the initiative. 

“Oh, Lytton, I’m so glad you said 
that. Now I can tell you, though I’m 
afraid I’d have told you anyway. Do 
you remember, just as Fernando hung 
there across the railing you made a 
jump forward? I was scared to death 
for fear you would grab him and you'd 
both go over together. I could see you, 
lying on the ground all smashed up, 
with your bones sticking through your 
skin, and all spattered with a horrid 
mess of blood. That why I 
fainted, like a coach dog with red ink 
spilled on him instead of black,” she 
ended with a laugh that was mostly 
sob. 

“Then it was for me?” 

“Of course it was you; it’s always 
been you. But when you tried to chuck 
me what was [ to do? I had to make 
you think that I didn’t care, and Fer- 
nando was the easiest way. And I did 
like him.” Her eyes filled again with 
the stinging, unfamiliar tears. “Oh, 
poor, dear old Fernan! | 


to him; I saw him 
but—but that isn’t 


But that day on the 
fainted because you 


” 


was 


do wish he 


Ainslee’s 








were here now; I'd love to tell him 
that it’s all right between us.”’ 

Lytton comforted her in the time-° 
honored way. 

“You'll have to give me a lot to last 
till | get home again,” he said paren- 
thetically. After a while he added: 
“One person who's going to find this a 
comfort is the mater. She’s been in 
the depths—don’t wonder—seeing it 
all.” A cloud settled again on his radi 
ant face. 

Agatha indeed was in the depths 
For the first time in her life she had 
looked her own reality in the face. Of 
the worst she could acquit herself. She 
had not connived at Fernando’s death; 
she would have prevented it, had she 
had the power; but the fact remained 
that she had, in her heart, longed for 
his destruction. Always she must live 
with the shuddering memory that for a 
while she had chosen hate and ruthless 
egotism for her devil dogs.- It would 
have amazed her, had she been told that, 
in her humiliation and remorse, she was 
a more clearer-sighted 
woman than she had ever been in the 
years of her self-satisfied complacency 


admirable, a 


She wouid learn to be more tolerant, 
more thoughtful of her fellows be 
cause she had done so great a wrong 


to one of them. 

In pursuance of the happy idea of 
cheering up Agatha, the young lovers 
tore themselves from the solitude of 
the shrubbery, traversed a lypath, and 
made for one of the long garc win 
dows of the drawing-room. ia the 
threshold of this they stopped, petri 
fied. With all the precipitation of 
scared squirrels they slunk aside and 


retraced their steps until they were 
safely out of sight and hearing. 
“Old Pros!” breathed Lytton 
“Allegra!” gasped Nina, out of 


breath with the pace. “And I thought 
he was such a middle-aged person. It 
just goes to show that you can’t trust 
anybody.” 














Inside the drawing-room the two 
people referred to, uncon- 
scious that they had ever had an audi- 
ence, stood in the shaft of light that 
flooded in from the west. They were 
not quite touching each other, but, to 
nitiates like Lytton and Nina, the at- 
mosphere was unmistakable. Allegra’s 
head was bent over the white flowers 
that she held; her face, under the mass 
of fair hair, was almost as pale as the 
and looked smaller than usual, a 
little pinched, not so gloriously vital. 
lo Prosper it had never heen more 
poignantly appealing. He bent over her, 
iis hands locked behind him. 

“Don’t grieve over Fernando, dear,” 
he said tenderly. “He the 
pride of his youth, and nothing can ever 
harm him again. He was spared know- 
ng that he had lost you. Destiny was 
not so cruel to him, after all. And now 
I want you to forget; sometimes there 
is no healing in anything but forgetting. 


sublimely 


roses, 


went in 
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After a while—after a while, Allegra, 
can't you imagine being happy again?” 

A flush lke the heart of a faintly 
pink rose came into her cheek. 

“] don’t know whether I can be 
happy or not,” she answered almost in- 
audibly. “Il feel frightened. So many 
terrible things——- But I don’t want 
you to go very far from me again, ever 
again. | feel safe with you.” 

He caught her hands, crushing a rose 
between them. 

“Do you remember what Inez wrote 
to her lover when she was no longer 
afraid of him?” 

“Yes, 

“One day you will say it to me.” 

“T’ll say it now,” she whispered. “TI 
don’t want you to say anything more, 
not now. | think I want to be quiet for 
a while, and be by myself, and perhaps 
cry a little. But, oh, Prosper, ‘I had 


Prosper.” 


not known that life could be so beau- 
tiful!’” 





VALEDICTORY 


IVE me this hour—I ask of you no more- 
When in the twilight river and mist are one, 

Only a glimmering grayness, shore to shore, 

That moves like music to oblivion. 
The west is drained of color to the lees; 

The air is winnowed clean of sound; and hark! 
How day, a gust of mighty harmonies, 

Goes echoing out to silence and the dark. 


I do not ask even to feel your hand 


In mine again, 


I do not ask your 


kiss 


Give me one hour, that I, too, may command 
Some dark philosophy akin to this: 

Such wizardry as mist and river know 

To find gray peace when light and beauty. go. 

TED OLSON. 









By Warren E, Schutt 


Author of “Assarian, Superman.” 


O one, whether cabinet minister 
or the premier himself, sum- 
moned Julietta, Countess 

Varny, into august presence. When 
one of them wished to see her he jour- 
neyed to her apartment in the Dobrys- 
kaia. And so fat, pompous little Posof- 
sky, though he was for the time being 
intendant of the foreign office portfolio, 
made his appointment with the Countess 
Julietta like any underling clerk, and 
kept it religiously to the second. In 
no other way was the Countess Julietta 
to be managed, and 
her. 

It was not, to be sure, a long journey 
from the government offices—barely five 
blocks—but wasteful of 
astrous to official dignity: a bitter pill 
to swallow, and yet, by Jove, not with 
out its compensation, even for a man 
like Posofsky. 
to be alone in a room with her. 
felt her presence. She was, of 
small and dark and exquisite, as a natu- 
ral result of her Italian origin; but of 
what avail to mention these externals, 
when no man thought of 
them? The Countess Julietta was big- 
ger than externals, however much pains- 


Posofsky needed 


dis- 


time, and 


For it was sheer delight 
\ man 


course, 


consciously 





Julietta, Traitress 








ccessive 


taking care her « 
bade her give to them. 


femininity 
\ man seeing her 


would somehow be led to think not so 
much of what he actually saw: he be- 
held, rather, some such vision as the 


daughter of Herodias, as she must have 
when she said: “I 
will kiss thy mouth, Jokanaan.” 
skv couldn’t think that. of 


been at the moment 
Posof 
course, be- 
know “Salome,” but the 
effect was the same. The Countess Juli- 
etta was useful in a strong 


men, such as Casimir Krellin, and for 
that usefulness th 


cause he didn’t 
world of 


vernment paid her 


well 

Posoisky could gloat in her presence, 
but, since he was a seller of salt cod and 
prawns before the war, he felt forced 


Awed 


conducted his business with 


to let his gloating go unvoiced. 
by her, he 
impersonal precipitation as soon as she 


that spacious, warm- 


came to him in 


toned drawing-room of hers, hung now 
with the Kremlin’s tapestries. 

“It is a 
going at once to 
Cispontine Conference at 
month.” 

‘As official observer for your govern 
ment, taunted 


madame, of yout 


Switzerland, for the 


que stion, 


Geneva next 


excellency she him 




















Julietta, 


and no muted harp string was ever so 
sweet as her voice. 

Posofsky dared not smile at her little 
pleasantry; his lips were already too 
dry. 

“Krellin must be defeated,” said he. 

“Ah, then Clovenia is to be de- 
stroyed,” she hazarded gravely. 

“Yes.” Posofsky was all officialdom ; 
in no other way could he hope to make 
an impression. “Clovenia, as a stable 
government, is an impregnable rock in 
the way of our progress to the Mediter- 
ranean. We have undermined her until 
now she is on the verge of dissolution as 
an independent nation. But Krellin has 
come back into power, and Krellin alone, 
by an appeal to the European powers at 
the conference, can save her. Krellin 
must fail. That, comrade, is your-———” 

“Countess, please.” 

“A million pardons, countess. That, 
as I was saying, is your mission. There 
are twenty thousand of American dol- 
lars for you, if Krellin fails. Do you 
know the man?” 

“As the strongest man in Europe to- 
day,” she said, and her voice took on a 
ringing quality without being raised a 
note. “Or, shall I say,” she went on, 
with a subtle change that taunted Posof- 
sky again, “the strongest man south of 
the Danube, since you are north of it?” 

“You flatter me.” But Posofsky be- 
lieved it none the less. “I mean, do 
you know him personally ?” 

“A little. I met him when he was on 
a diplomatic mission in London twelve 
Married, is he not?” 

“Yes, but beneath him. Mariage de 
convenance, undertaken as a_ student 
at ‘i 

“A fishmonger’s daughter, perhaps?” 

Posofsky didn’t understand this ban- 
ter; very soberly he corrected her: 

“Money. A rich tanner’s daughter. 
He detests her, one hears, and has for 
years. But you know how the Cloveni- 
ans regard the marriage vows. And so 

it should not be difficult for you?” 


years ago or so. 
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“Not difficult? Why?” 

“You have only to compromise him. 
His government would recall him at 
once. The Clovenians would not per- 
mit him to represent their country at 
any council of nations.” 

“Compromise him?’ mused _ the 
Countess Julietta. “Compromise Casi- 
mir Krellin? Easy, you think ?” 

“For you, yes,” Posofsky 
warmly. 

“There’s rather a wide gulf between 
you and Casimir Krellin, excellency,” 
she jeered at him. 

Nevertheless, she turned the leaves of 
her memory regarding Krellin. For 
such affairs, it was like a book. Krellin, 
a Clovenian, the strongest of a strong 
race of men, to whom women meant 
wives and nothing more—or nothing 
less. And yet—and yet was there not 
a rumor—she cudgeled her brain—about 
an American girl? 

Ah, yes, a Miss Wynne; twelve years 
before when she herself was in London, 
Now she recalled it all, and it was most 
unusual. Eleanor Wynne, at twenty, 
had made something of a furor in Lon- 
don that Her pushing but 
futile mother, who had just come into a 
fortune, had engineered a presentation 
at court for herself and her daughter; 
had also engineered a marriage between 
her daughter and Sebastian Brocklebank 
of the Cheshire family, a man in every 
respect worthy of Miss Wynne. On the 
night before his majesty’s levee the 
Countess Julietta was present, with the 
Wynnes, at a dinner given by the then 
first lord at Cardew House. Miss 
Wynne sat next to Casimir Krellin, who 
was in London alone on a special mis- 
sion. 

Miss Wynne did not marry young 
Brocklebank, nor was she at the king’s 
levee. She disappeared—and Krellin. 
There was the usual nine days’ talk 
about it, but no one knew the truth. A 
week later she and her mother sailed 
for home. Mrs. Wynne died on the 


said 


season. 
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way home, not altogether a tragedy, for 
she was a mawkish, futile little thing, 
who'd have run through her fortune in 
a year ; died of chagrin, one could safely 
guess. Not an unlikely guess. One 
could imagine making some plausible 
excuse to the Brocklebanks, even to the 
Cheshire Brocklebanks, for Eleanor’s 
not marrying their precious son; but 
how manage an apology to his Britannic 
majesty for not showing up at one of 
his special courts? That simply wasn’t 
done—cutting a presentation; there was 
no precedent for an apology. So, one 
guessed, fussy little Mrs. Wynne died 
rather than face life. 

But it was all guesswork that Krel- 
lin had anything to do with it. No one 
knew; therefore everybody said most 
definitely that it was Krellin—said it 
for the nine days or so that it caused 
commotion. It stuck firmly in the mind 
of the countess that it was Krellin. Any- 
way, she regarded it as a hopeful sign 
that Krellin wasn’t altogether invulner- 
able. If he could fall for a twenty- 
year-old American girl when he hadn't 
been so very long married, what could 
not she herself do with him now? 

“Yes,” she told Posofsky, “it may not 
be so very difficult. [ will 
once.” 


leave at 


At thirty-two, Eleanor Wynne had 
very nearly lived down that mystery, 
which discreet gossip called a tragedy, 
without in the least knowing what it was 
all about. Why people should have 
dubbed it tragedy, Heaven only knew, 
unless it be true that impertinent 
imaginations make the unknown more 
terrible than the known. And the in- 


habitants of Green Hill, one of New 
York’s oldest and most fashionable 
suburbs, where Eleanor was born, to 


which she returned with her mother’s 
body, and where she had lived during 
the twelve years that followed until 
Krellin’s message came to her—these 
people, her closest friends and compan- 
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ions, knew less, even, about it all than 
did the Countess Julietta. And yet they 
called it tragedy among themselves, 
and in spite of daily proof that the mys- 
tery didn’t affect Eleanor as a tragedy 
must. There was no wastage, no self- 
imposed immurement, none of the 
prematurity which a woman's tragedy 
brings in its wake. Year by year as 
she lived it down Eleanor grew lovelier, 
more and more as if she were in consort 


with unknown gods. That sort of 
thing a tragedy? Scarcely. 


It was no obvious tragedy—save for 
the fussing, amateur matchmakers, 
who couldn’t endure to see so splendid 
a woman celibate—that Eleanor didn’t 
marry in her own set, even if she didn't 
marry Sebastian Brocklebank: no trag- 
edy for herself, as was manifest, for 
she seemed none the less to find a huge 
zest in life; nor for the men she knew, 
for she permitted none of them, how- 
ever closely they approached to it, to fall 
in love with her. 

She lived alone in the big house on 
Knob Knoll with a housekeeper com- 
panion, much as she had lived there as a 
girl; seemed relieved, rather than other- 
wise, that her silly little mother could no 
longer ruin them by her extravagances ; 
danced; golfed; played diligently at or- 
ganized charity; rode hard, even by 
masculine standards; dressed with a 
proud magnificence and taste unex- 
celled; and, oddly enough, studied as- 
siduously—this came via the back stairs 
—at strange language with a 
fierce-looking tutor who came out from 
New York twice a week. 

That for twelve years had been her 
life, and in those twelve years the sole 
event of public knowledge that connected 
with the past was when Irma Crichton 
showed her the Sketch fresh over from 
London in time, with Sebastian 


some 


war 


Brocklebank’s picture in it, printing a 
brief biography that proved him still un- 
married, and quoting verbatim his proud 
citation, with a full account of the act 





























Julietta, 


of extravagant valor that had won him 
his D. S. O. and cost him his eyesight. 


Mrs. Crichton thought she might get 


some clew to the past by flashing this 
on h out of the blue sky, but all the 
react! she got from [Eleanor was a 
quic cessive] tender, yet  thor- 
ou I imp rsonal: 

“He was that sort Imagine him 


bline oor : 


man 


Like some gay-hearted sphinx Eleanor 


kept own counsels. Hence no one 
knew the message she got from Krel- 
lin nth before the Cispontine Con- 
fe ’ Genev 
1 now if ever | did Che inspira 
r love means life or death to my 
(an you come to me? C.K 
} o no one knew why she sud- 
denl most unexpectedly. decided to 
visit [Surope for the first time in twelve 
veal But should they not have 
u |, those friends of hers who 
cl to be with her during her last 
lays of preparation for the 
\ Should they not have guesesd 
r transfiguration, from her love 
lit irpassing itself For now, if 
eve! | she walk with unknown gods. 
uuntess Julietta owned herself 
bafil I\rellin, for reasons best known 
to nd of no account to her, had 
( uN to Geneva: and in that fact 
she und an augury of advantage 
to | or it would give her so much 
n ne to cultivate him. But it was 
1 tage of no worth. Krellin went 
now \ll invitations she managed 
to arrange through mutual friends he 
refused point-blank, with a harsh re- 
minder that he was there for business 
and rt Tr pleasure. \ letter to him, 
clain previous acquaintance which 
she wished to renew, went completely 
unanswered. She was so far put to it as 
to take a suite in his hotel, and to en 
gineer a meeting face to face in the cor 
ridor of their floor 


\gain to no avail 
She spoke to him a 


5—Ains. 
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him a far closer acquaintance in former 
But, although he bowed his great 
height from the hips before her, with a 
his 
mien, his reply to her was one 


days. 


sort of instinctive unbending of 
majestic 
that she could not easily forget, accus- 
tomed as she was to the almost instant 
melting of men to whom she cared to 
attention: 


not with me,” 


give het 
se M 


and walked on. 


wife is he told her, 
There was no approfch to him. His 
walking the 
lone, as befitted his democracy ; 
his midnight pacing of the lake front; 
his massive head bowed but his shoul- 
stanch, and his huge frame erect 

stalking an unpeopled 
all these vivid characteristics had 


solitary greatness; his 


street 


ders 
as if he were 
earth 
made him before the conference opened 
both the most picturesque and the most 
f the 
habits were popularized by 
ble throughout the world, and the 
little country fighting, not 
Europe alone, but the baser part of it- 


awe-inspiring « representatives. 


His public 


cal 
storv ot his 
self, for life. By the time he made his 
conference in official 
upon 


first address to the 


session the eves of the world were 
him 
All of baftled the 


Julietta more and more, 


which Countess 
made more and 
more MmMpo sible even a hope of in- 
veigling him into an intrigue such as she 
the 
heights and 
thinking of | herself 
to be uncommonly of the plebeian herd. 
fo huge Tschertschoff, 

official 


ference, and to his 


purposed. He was pinnacled in 


dizz\ unapproachable ; 
im made her feel 
who 

the con- 
her own—se- 
the 
1 royalists and, as 


was 
observer at 
and 


IR manescu, 


Posofsky's 


cret ally who was 


leader of the Clovenia 
death grips 
Julietta 


trace of r 


Krellin, the 
and not 
Krellin 
known 


such, at with 


Countess confided, 
without a 
which, 
before 

‘I teel 


spect for 


frankly. she had never 


guilty of an offense against 
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some god, even to entertain a notion of 
harming him.” 

Romanescu, black and dour, to whom 
her victory meant honor and position 
once more, was no such fool with her as 
Posofsky was. He could be coldly log- 
ical, unmoved by her feminine attrac- 
tion. 

“Madame,” said he sternly, “you have 
been intimidated by your defeat, not by 
your romantic imagination.” 

The Countess Julietta’s Italian fire 
flamed : 

“T have not been defeated, and I am 
not defeated.” 

Nor was she, for destiny lent her a 
hand. She attended, in the spectators’ 
gallery, Casimir Krellin’s first speech 
to the council in session; listened with 
vague interest to the French interpreta- 
tion which, interpolated from sentence 
to sentence and so breaking up the con- 
tinuity of the thought itself, distracted 
her attention to the massive force of 
the man. She felt an unknown charm 
growing upon her as his speech pro- 
ceeded to emotional heights that needed 
no verbal interpretation of the fire be- 
hind it; and was spellbound when, after 
his final burst of impassioned pleading, 
he dropped suddenly into a_ hushed, 
poignant, dramatic climax by which, not 
waiting now for needless interpretation, 
he swept his audience into fullest sym- 
pathy by his superhuman magnetism. 

And when he was done, and the piping 
voice of the French interpreter broke 
the profound stillness of the council 
chamber, the Countess Julietta saw 
Krellin’s eyes eagerly scan the specta- 
tors’ balcony. \They came to rest for a 
moment only, but for a pregnant mo- 
ment, upon a woman who sat nearly 
opposite in the front row, her head 
bowed upon the bronze balustrade. Juli- 
etta, enchanted still, watched Krellin 
without thought of purpose. She saw 
his rugged features relax for that brief 
instant in a sudden surrender to an emo- 
tion that she could read as she read 


’ 
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print. She waited, now, with a vivid 
interest. Not until the drone of the 
French interpretation had ceased did she 
lift her head—that bowed woman op- 
posite, whom the great Krellin loved, 
The countess recognized her. It was 
Eleanor Wynne. 

Half an hour later she was telling 
Tschertschoff and Romanescu, both of 
them cast now into the depths by the in- 
fluence Krellin’s baptismal speech had 
won for his cause. 

“T’m dealing with the gods,” she said, 
“but—send for Krellin’s wife. Have 
her come incognito.” 


’ 


But it was impossible that his. wife’s 
departure for Geneva be kept a Secret 
from a man like Krellin, to whom half 
his capital were avowed slaves, even if 
the other half were his enemies. And 
as he stepped down the quayside after 
darkness had fallen two nights later and 
put off in the skiff waiting there for a 
row on the lake, his face was haggard 
and his movements irresolute. One 
might have said—but no one saw him— 
that he was a very tired man, but it was 
a weariness of the soul, and not a phys- 
ical fatigue. Straight out into the lake 
he put his skiff, rowing slowly until the 
shore lights receded to an _ encircling 
band and darkness shut him in. 

He found himself presently on a line 
between the lights of Chene on one side 
of the lake, and Geuthod on the other. 
Then, still very slowly, he rowed in to- 
ward the shore again; then back and 
forth on this line for fifteen minutes un- 
til the sound of muffled tholes came to 
him. He waited, poised tensely, peer- 
ing through the darkness until the sec- 
ond boat was alongside. It contained 
a woman and a man. Life seemed to 
come back to him at the sight of the 
cloak-wrapped figure. Was ever tryst- 
ing place more safely, more ingeniously 
designed ? 

“Eleanor ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 














Julietta, 


thousand 
Krellin 


A 


Stepan,” 


blessings on you, 
told the man in the 
Come close, and hold fast 


other boat. 


while she gets into my boat. And a 
thousand deaths ii anything should be- 
fall her.” 


“One. death before anything befalls 


her, excellency. I can give no more,” 
said the man Stepan. He _ helped 
Eleanor into Krellin’s boat, and then 


quietly withdrew to a safe distance. 

‘| have distressing news,” Krellin 
said in his rich, deep voice. 

“Is anything distressing now we are 
together again?’ she said, giving her 
hand to be kissed. 

thing. Now there is neither fu- 
ture nor past.” 
\nd yet—to-morrow——” 


lo-morrow night my wife will be 


ere 


“Your wife?” 
have had confidential news. She 
the capital. I would have had 
her retused a passport, but——’”’ 


it that would have been dangerous 
standing.” 


to your 
you understand,” Krel- 


hank God 


uid devoutly. “I cannot interfere 
with her. Nor can [ understand why 
she should suddenly resolve to come to 
me—-she who hates traveling beyond 
Clovenia. I am afraid.” 


But why atraid? We can 
with innocence and equanimity.” 


\h. You know how different it will 


face her 


he Never before have I so much 
needed you—alone. Have you not seen, 
ourself, how much stronger I am? 


Without meeting you like this, without 
th sight of 


you to rest and inspire me, 
{ could not have done a tenth of what | 


ave done, And now, her coming 
“\WWe can still manage. I can manage. 
| tl manage anything when it is for 


Lut it is most dangerous. Her com- 


idvertises to 


me that some one 
know some one suspects. Now we 
he watched. My enemies—do you, 
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by the way, remember the Countess Ju- 
lietta Varny ?” 

id. i . 

“She was at dinner that night—the 
night [ met you.” 

“What of her?” 

“She has been trying since I came 
here to approach me. She is the tool 
of my enemies. Has she not seen you, 
talked with you?” 

“No, dear. I have seen nothing of 
her. But I do recall her now that you 
have spoken of her.” 

“T am convinced 
bottom of this; 


that she is at the 
and she is a shrewd and 

She it is who has 
here. What to 
[. don’t know,” he said, his voice 
eloquent of a vast despair. 

“She is no 
she ?”’ 


dangerous woman. 


hrought my wife do 


now ? 


woman, is 
man- 
as long as it is neces- 


than a 
returned. “T 
some way 


more 
Eleanor can 
age in 


sary.” 


“But if I read her plots right, she 
will besmirch you.” 

“Does that matter?” 

“Brave woman, but useless sacrifice. 


It will ruin me, so why make the sacri- 


tice?” 

“You don’t want to see me again, 
then?” 

“After these vears of waiting [ don’t 


want you? Eleanor!” 
“What then?” 
“What then? 
let us leave all this and go away,” he 
went on with overwhelming 
“There is nothing here now 


God knows. Eleanor, 


sudden, 


passion 


for us but failure. With her coming, 
with my not being able to see you— 
what is there here now but failure? 


l 
And this time I can’t let you go. Is 


there anything else for us to do? At 
first it seemed a grave dilemma. Now 
[ see but one road to take, and that, is 
the road we take together.” 

“You are tired and overwrought. {It 


has been a most fatiguing day for you.” 


sound of 
voice to-night. Never has mv mind 


‘Fatigue left me with the 


vou 
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been clearer. There is no dilemma. 
There is but one thing now to do.” 

“I wonder,” she said thoughtfully, 
wistfully, 

“You don’t love me enough. There 
would be no question in your mind, if 
you did.” 

“I—don’t love you?’ She laughed, a 
low, unusual laugh, almost of surprise 
at the notion. 

“Marvelous woman,” whispered Krel- 
lin humbly. 

Then after a pause she said: 

“Are you the Casimir Krellin to whom 
twelve vears ago I dedicated my life? 
Do you know to what extent I have ex- 
ecuted that vow we exchanged on that 
last night in Saint Valery—a life’s de- 
votion to preparation to help you? Are 
you that Casimir Krellin, or are you 
some less man-——some man, shall I say, 
not worthy of my——’”’ 

“But it is failure for me here now. 
I shall not. cannot, be strong, with that 
strength and insight of the superhuman 
with which you have endowed me, and 
which I must have for the next few 
weeks.” 

“It is not failure before the end is 
reached. All I have done shall have 
been done in vain, if you stop now.” 

“How shall I endure not seeing you? 
Of what use shall I be without you?” 

“But vou shall see me. It can be 
managed. So long as I know you are 
going on in the way you have started ] 
shall be endowed with an_ instinctive 
knowledge that shall foresee everything, 
eradicate all dangers, keep everything 
safe until you have won. I know it— 
know it with a clairvoyant certainty.” 

“Marvelous woman!” 

“But only when I know that you are 
going on as you have started,” she 
warned him softly. 

“You are inspired—you sound as if 
you are—with some divine omnisci- 
ence,” he said, awe-stricken and filled 
with an incomprehensible faith. 

“Ts it not all a gift of the gods?” she 
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said with that soft, delighted laugh of 
hers, 

“A gift of the gods—all of it,” he 
repeated gravely. , 

\nd when once more Krellin was 
seen taking his usual solitary midnight 
walk along the quay he was again a 
giant ready to sway all Europe im fa- 
vor of his little country. 


Toward evening next day, Ro- 
manescu, alert and saturnine, and 
Tschertschoff, pale and loutish, came 
to the bijou house in the Rue d’Oureq 
which the Countess Julietta had taken, 
by way of early preparation for the 
idyllic entertainment of Casitair Krel- 
lin. Admittance to her was as a mat- 
ter of course. She knew why they had 
come, and lost no time in giving them 
what they sought. 

“Her man Stepan is upstairs now, 
drunk, swinishly asleep,” she said with 
disgust. ‘“‘Men are such fools.” 

“But you learned something from 
him ?” asked the Clovenian. 

“Everything. He told me everything, 
of course. He hadn’t a chance to avoid 
telling me, beast that he was.” 

“Is it credible?’ Romanescu asked 
again. 

“He’s an intelligent man. He tu- 
tored her in the language, over in New 
York.” 

“Well, let us hear about it. We are 
wasting time,”’ said Tschertschoff. 

The Countess Julietta shrugged her 
shoulders, hesitated a long moment, and 
then related monotonously all she had 
managed to extract from Stepan by her 
woman’s wiles. 

“There you have it all,” she con- 
cluded, “and small good it will do you.” 

“Small good?” the Clovenian pro- 
tested immediately. ‘“What do you 
mean, madame ’”’ 

“T mean that it will do you no good,” 
she said with rebellion. 

“Why ?” demanded Tschertschoff. 

“Because, against forces like that, you 















turn 
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for 
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will fail. The idealism of it—wonder- 


ful! 1 cannot hope to succeed against 
‘” 

Romanescu smiled with a white flash 
of tectl 

“Since when did the Countess Varny 
turn idealist ?” 

“Sin I have known ideals—since 
lunch with Stepan,” she defied them 
with spirit. “You are combating 
forces uu do not know; you may as 
well stop now.” 

“Does that mean,” asked Tschert- 
schoff, “that vou are going to turn 
traitor to your bargain 

“I don’t know.” she said with re- 
bellious doubt. “I may: | may not. I 
adore their story; I would give my life 
and soul to have lived one like it.” 

“Let me remind vou, madame,” 
Tschertschoff said heavily, “that your 
general usefulness henceforth ; 

“Oh, I know that To-morrow when 


[ shall have forgotten 


Romanescu interrupted; he had been 


watching her closels 
yes, madame la comtesse is 
under tension now le-morrow she 
will be all right Let us go away, 
Tschertschoff, and leave her to think 
it out Undoubtedly she will see her 
luty to herself.” 
\nd so they went. But the alert 


Clovenian’s ruse was not what, on the 
No sooner 
were the two men in the street and out 


surface, it appeared to be. 


of earshot of the little house than Ro- 
manescu said to his companion 
: We 


own hands.” 


She is no longer dependable 


must take matters into our 


‘'s always been dependable.” 


she has been very deeply moved; 
that is evident. Probably the first time 
in her life that the idealistic has come 
to h I tell vou, she is not to be de- 
pended on.” 
Tschertschoff surrendered to his com- 


panion’s superior keenness. 
nd Krellin’s wife coming this eve- 
What is to be done ?” 


ning | 
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“T have a scheme—one far better than 
merely discovering his intrigue to his 


wife. That might succeed and might 
fail. The one I have in mind is certain. 
Now that I know what the countess 


told us to-day I know that we can ruin 
Krellin forever.” 

“Let’s hear it.” 

“In the streets, you fool? 
not. 


I think 


Come to my rooms.” 


That evening Krellin went again to 
the appointed spot. Again he took up 
his eager patrol on the line between 


Chene and Geuthod, and again the 
sound of muffled tholes came to him. 
“Eleanor,” he spoke softly again. 
A man’s voice came back to him 


through the darkness: 

“She is on her way out here now.” 

\n instant later dour 
face came through the pall of darkness 
into Krellin’s vision. 


Romanescu’s 


Krellin stared, but 
He saw that his enemy 
held him covered by 

‘Let 


said not a word. 
a revolver. 
us have no heroics, please, ex- 
cellency,” “Miss 
Wynne is present. It 
would not be politic for me to kill you; 
nor for you, by outery, to call attention 
to this trysting 
“Granted,” 
his oars. 


said Romanescu. 


safe for the 


place.” 
Krellin said, resting on 


the 
a low tone, com- 
man who rowed him to do 


caught gunwale of 
Kellin’s skiff, and, in 
manded the 
likewise. 


Romanescu 


Krellin instinctively raised 
his hand to strike off the hostile hand, 
but reconsidered. For now he saw the 
man Stepan lying bound in the bottom 
of the boat, and guessed that Stepan 
was held hostage. Krellin accepted all 
these things calmly, to all outward ap- 
but and and 


muscle were tense to the breaking point 


pearance, mind nerve 


He must control himself until he heard 


about Eleanor 
“What 
asked. 


Romanescu spoke up. 


does 


this mean, Stepan?” he 
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“Let me talk first. Stepan has no 
function to perform. I have brought 
him here as proof that what I shall say 
to you is true.” 

“As if,” Krellin said with irony, “Ro- 
manescu’s word were not always cred- 
ible.” 

“You have doubted it in the past, ex- 
cellency. But no matter. For these 
few minutes we shall be friends.” 

“Most amiably disposed, one to an- 
other,” Krellin returned with increasing 
irony. “Let us come quickly to the 
point.” 

“Stepan is here, excellency, as proof 
that it is another man who is bringing 
Miss Wynne out to you this evening.” 

A glance at Stepan told Krellin that 
this statement was very likely true. 

“A man—of your own, of course.” 

“Yes. Let there be no mistake about 
it, excellency. He possesses Stepan’s 
ring, as a token that he is deputed by 
Stepan; he will speak to Miss Wynne 
in Clovenian; he has a note in Stepan’s 
handwriting saying that Stepan is ill, 
and that he, for that evening———” 

“Excellency,” spoke up Stepan in 
cringing plea, “I didn’t——” 

“No matter, Stepan, now,” Krellin 
spoke gently. “Let us hear more from 
Romanescu.” 

“My man,” the dark Clovenian con- 
tinued, “is now on the lake with Miss 
Wynne, awaiting my signal.” 

“Well?” 

Romanescu drew a folded paper from 
his pocket, and passed it to Krellin. 
“Please read that, excellency.” 
Krellin read: 


I hereby pledge myself forever to with- 
draw from the attempted leadership of the 
Clovenian democracy, and to return no more 
to my country. I pledge myself, further, to 
withdraw my plea to the European powers 
in conference assembled, for diplomatic rec- 
ognition of the Clovenian democracy, for 
moral and financial support of the present 
government, 


“Well?” said Krellin again. 
“You have read it, 


excellency ?” 








asked Romanescu. “And do you un 
derstand it?” 

“Completely.” 

“T must ask you to sign it,” Ro- 
manescu said. 

“At the point of the revolver?” Krel- 
lin queried with a short hoarse laugh. 
“What nonsense. Shoot, if you want 
to. There could be no greater as- 
sistance than that to the Clovenian 
democracy.” 

“You mistake, excellency. I admit I 
have the revolver with me only to guard 
myself against immediate physical 
force on your part.” 

“Why, then, should I sign it?” 

“For Miss Wynne.” 

“Explain.” 

“Sign that, and seal it with your ring, 
and she will come to you immediately, 
and safely. She is not far away. Re- 
fuse to sign it, and my man, upon re- 
ceipt of a signal from my flash light 
here, will pull the plug in the boat. The 
boat is heavily weighted. It will sink at 
once.” 

After a long time Krellin’s voice 
came, and it sounded, somehow, as if its 
source were still at great distance. 

“No man on earth could be hired to do 
that. She is too lovely. His heart 
would fail him——’”’ 

“No man has been hired, excellency. 
It is Tschertschoff himself in the boat 
with her.” 

“God !"" 

“You know him?” 

“Too well.” 

Krellin’s strong fingers creased the 
paper, drawing it in and out of his 
hand. Again he opened it, read it. 

“Sign—and seal,” he muttered. “You 
have pen, probably, and wax ?”’ 

“Excellency,” spoke up Stepan, in a 
voice as from some tortured creature, 
“vou know what she would say.” 

Romanescu moved uneasily. Krellin 
saw that he was bringing a large flash 
light from his pocket. 

“Yes, Stepan.” Krellin said pres- 





















Julietta, 


ently. “I know now what she would 
sav. 

RKomanescu, almost anticipating Krel- 
lin's acts, so closely did he watch the 
harrowed man, knew the answer. Krel- 
lin slowly tore the document to bits and 
lake. Then, indeed, 


guarded himself as best he 


cast them on the 


Romanescu 
could. 
“Cast off,” 


row os 


he told his boatman, “‘and 
He himself caught one of Krellin’s 
oars and flung it far into the darkness, 
pursuit out of the question. 
pointed his flash light to the 
heavens and shot a single wavering beam 
of silvery light up through the dark- 
ness, holding it there for thirty seconds. 
No sound came from Krellin’s boat. He 
turned his flash light in that direction, 
1" this time his boatman was ten 
saw Krellin’s huge 
figure crumpled upon the thwart, his 
shoulders though no sound 
Then, from afar 
a shrill, tortured 
instantly muffled, one 


- 
could guess, by a 


making 


Then he 


strokes awav. He 


shaking, 
escaped from him. 
the right, came 
woman's shriek 
hand on her 
throat. An indescribable groan reached 
Krellin’s boat. 


man’s 


Romanescu’s ears from 
The dour man shivered. 


, 


it in to the quay as fast as you 
told his boatman with clicking 
teeth “The wind off the mountains 


r thi ” 


\nd toward davbreak 


cal " he 


hour 


Krellin landed 


» same landing stage. 
lschertschotf could well commend 
lf upon his conduct of the affair. 
(he woman who came to him at the 


ny stage had readily accepted him 
He timed 
well, rowing deliberately off 
into the that he 
nake no inopportune appearance 


as substitute for Stepan. 
it all very 


urse darkness, 


0 ie scene which Romanescu dom- 
ated. After the debacle a concealed 
life belt kept him safely afloat until he 


the boat he had engaged to loiter 
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about out there and pick him up. In this 
boat was dry clothing, so that by the 
time he arrived at the quay he was the 
Tschertschoff of the council chamber, 
unruffled and heavily correct. He made 
his way quickly to his hotel, and there, 
oddly enough, he found the Countess 
Julietta awaiting him. 

By some preference strongly, if sub- 
consciously, felt, he would have avoided 
her, but she would be avoided no more 
than some avenging harpy. There was 
something about her attitude that gave 
him spiritual goose flesh, though she ad- 
dressed him suavely and even intimately. 
Anyway, why fear her, for she couldn’t 
know of the plan he had just executed, 
and was undoubtedly anxious only about 
the payment of her fee. 


“Were you successful?” she asked 
him. 

“Tn what?” 

“Don’t delude yourself. I know 


everything from the moment you re- 
turned to my house to take the drunken 
Stepan away with you. I saw Krellin 
row out; I saw Romanescu leave the 
quay with his precious load; I saw you 
take on your own cargo. 
successful ?” 

As well, thought he, to carry it off 
with a high hand. 

“Yes,” he said. “She cried out but 
once. I stopped her after that.” 

“Then you had to do it?” 

“Stop her crying? Of 
Otherwise there would 
fuller investigation.” 

“T don’t mean that. 
to—sacrifice her?” 

“Oh, yes. Krellin did that. 
refused to sign.” 


And you were 


course. 
been a 


have 
| mean, you had 
Krellin 
The Countess Julietta seemed strange- 


ly transfigured, thought Tschertschoff. 
“T knew he would refuse,” 


she said 
softly, speaking, it seemed, to any cne 
but him. 

“And so the guilt is Krellin’s.” 

“It was—necessary to sink—her? I 
don’t like the words.” 
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“Oh, quite. Krellin could have saved 
himself, if we had not carried out our 
threat, if she were left alive. Now he 
has no chance.” 

“No, no chance,” said the Countess 
Julietta in an incomprehensible manner. 
“Well, thanks; I wanted merely to 
know.” , 

“Your fee, of course—— 

She turned on him. 

“I’ve had my fee.” 

“Madame, there is something about 
you that I do not like, something that 
makes me uneasy.” 

She laughed. 

“You are safe. Never fear.” 

“What is behind this ?” 

“Some day you will know. I shall 
be going now. IT am content—more con- 
tented than with anything else I have 
ever done.” 

“You are talking riddles, and acting 
worse riddles. You shan’t go until you 
have explained to me.” 

She stood hesitant, undecided. 

“And after all, why not tell you? 
You will know to-morrow.” 

He caught her by the wrist, semi- 
public though the room was. 

“You will tell me now before I let 
you go. You have been up to some- 
thing. You have violated your agree- 
ment with Posofsky.” 

“Not in any literal sense of the term. 
I have stuck religiously to the letter of 
my agreement. You were doomed to 
failure from the start, only I recog- 
nized it sooner than you. Listen, 
Tschertschoff, you cannot fight forces 
such as we have found between Krellin 
and Miss Wynne. I recognized it, and 
stopped fighting in time to get from it 
all my peculiar reward.” 

“Can’t fight? What do you mean? 
Krellin is ruined as effectually as if he 
had signed the document. The violent 
death of the woman he loves-———” 

“Would have made him only stronger 
after his tremendous sacrifice. And he 
would never have signed it. I knew it 


” 









before you told me. You have been de- 
feated, not by me, but by a force you 
have never yet reckoned with. I got 
from it my own reward.” 

“You are talking matters I do not 
understand. What is this about your 
reward 7" 

“A memory of a good deed done that 
shall be precious to me into eternity. 
The woman in your boat was Krellin’s 
wife, a dissolute and inebriate woman 
who would ruin Krellin.”’ 

“Krellin’s wife? Never.” 

“You don’t know her, do you?” 

“No. 

“And you don’t know Miss Wynne?” 

“No. I took the woman who came 
and accepted me.” 

“Then believe me, it was Krellin’s 
wife. I had an unholy joy planning it. 
I met her at the train when she came 
in, hurried her to the landing stage, told 
her that she would be rowed straight to 
the scene of her husband’s intrigue. 
And she blasphemed, and believed it, 
and went with vou.” 

“You are mad.” 

“Not mad: only strangely contented, 
satisfied, for the first time in my life. 
My only greater satisfaction would be 
to see Krellin when first he knows that 
Miss Wynne is waiting for him.” 

“It’s all impossible. The woman with 
me must have been Krellin’s — 

“Don’t say what you were going to. 
And it wasn’t Miss Wynne. She came 
later to the landing stage. I had hur- 
ried your boat off with Krellin’s wife, 
so that there should be no confusion 
with her. She—-Miss Wynne—found 
no boat awaiting her, and returned to 
her hotel.” 

“You've ruined us. 

“You were ruined to start with; puny 
beside the forces you combatted.” 


“You traitress!” 

“Perhaps; but the fee to the traitress 
is sweet beyond your understanding.” 

And she left Tschertschoff thinking 
surely she had gone mad. 
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, 
XR success had heen too pyro- 


technic; too like some shower 
étincellant that seems to hang 
in the sky after it has soared 
roman 
Malburton reasoned out the Twar- 
like that, as he had 
reasoned it out from the beginning—its 
American beginning, that is to say, early 


the previous season, 
ry 


from a candle. 


dowskis case 


le newspaper dithyrambist 


his wav 


was on 
now to keep his appointment 

lwardowski. It, no doubt, in- 
cluded her tall English boy of a husband. 
\t the St. Ronald, naturally. They 
continued to there; seemed, 


reside 
aking, rather unhappy any- 
, though they accepted an in- 
vitation now and_ then. Bumpety- 
bump 


hese hired taxis! They bounced 
and jolted like decrepitude aping ju- 
venility. Malburton rather liked it. 
He felt it expressed him. The Twar- 
dowski had bidden him this afternoon 
to a quiet cup of tea. But none of 
hese invitations were ever too personal 


ninety-nine parts professional. 


\nd his schedule was dizzy. A half- 
dozen conductors symphonic, as many 
operas, and twice as many soloists a 
weck, with new authors and new paint- 
ers coming on, not as individuals, but 
n flocks and schools. He drank such 
prima-donna tea with one eye on a 


mental time clock and one equally astral 
foot on the bull neck of the man-on-the- 


make-up, whose feature space he was 


always hogging 





They invited not himself but his 
newspaper. Personally, as he had 
learned to look at it, he counted for 


exactly zero. A deep-booming zero; 
set in the maestria of the publicity it 
exuded, like a spheroid dark spot ringed 
by an aurora borealis. He knew. No 
fooling himself about all that any more. 
Once, maybe, twenty or thirty years 
ago, say on the acceptance of his first 
book: “Cantabiliousness, a Satire of 
Singers.” 

What 


yond middle age. 


He was a little be- 
He had made with 
reputation— 
enough to get him a weekly living wage 


matter : 


those books a sort of 
with a deed to his own ground plot on 
the page facing the editorials. 

Hilda Twardowski. \ show-girl 
diva—exactly that! Just a great waxen 
manikin; agleam as a statue in tinted 
ivory; strayed somehow from the “Mid- 
night Frolic,” where one would expect 
to find her spotlighted. A resplendant 
tableau Puccini-ing and 
Wagnering by some Svengali unnamed 


vivant, set 


on the program. 
And that tall Eng 
Superlatively good looking, ot 
an ideal background. 
Such a marriage! It 
the usual way, no doubt. They always 
did. Were it but permissible, how his 
feuilleton might this 
Twardowski marching to its 
inevitable climax, culmination, dissolu- 
tion, with the tread of Aye, 
he could fashion phrases out of that 


lish boy husband. 


course ; 


would end in 


improvise on 
menage, 


Nemesis. 
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romance; that great golden show-girl 
diva; that Norseman, six foot three, 
with the gray-blue, level British eyes. 
He could surpass anything ever mixed 
into the news section stew by the sob- 
squaderenes, with their wispish murder- 


esses, their elegaic divorcées, their 
hyacinthine highwaymen. 

The Twardowski was waning. To 
Malburton it seemed pitilessly clear. 


Yet nobody but himself was in the least 
aware of the fact, as far as he could 
make out. And afterall, she was last- 
ing beyond his private prophecy made 
solely to himself at her début, the 


previous season. Her Metropolitan 
audiences grew, even if they no longer 
groveled. Just an automatic mo- 
mentum. Drop something from a 


height, and it goes faster dnd faster 
undl it hits the ground. The skyey 
blaze against which her winged-victory 
figure stood poised for a moment was 
no luminance of sunrise; hardly even of 
high noontide. <A vears delayed 
contract; just about that 
years too late. 

Ezekiel Malburton shook Shis head, 
dismissing it all. He felt for 
Hilda Twardowski. And he genuinely 
liked young Harold: Euan-Symons, M.C., 
D.S.O.—legally annexed, he surmised, 
by the Polish singer just before her 
tardy coming to America—erstwhile 
captain in the Royal Flying Corps. 


Six 
number of 


sorry 


On the mosaic, rug-flung floor inside 
the St. Ronald, he ran precipitately into 
Captain Euan-Symons himself. The 
latter was pacing back and forth be- 
tween the two rows of elevator doors; 
a reticent silhouette, slenderly gigantic. 
In his tweed cap and soiled, leathern, 
belted reefer, the husband of Hilda 
Twardowski looked like anything else 
of his conventionally striking type; and 
anyhow they were used to his lonesome 
apparition around the lower catacombs 
of the hotel. To attract attention he 
had to appear elsewhere and be pointed 
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out; or appear with his wife, whereby 
the pointing out became unnecessary. 

“T say,” laughed Malburton, “was I 
to blame for that, or you?” 

He was referring to the barely es- 
caped collision between them. Young 
Euan-Symons came out of a sort of 
trance with a start. 

“You yourself, by 
awfully messy of me! 
I’m like that, dash it! 
about or 
know!” 

“All my fault,” reassured Malburton. 
“T was like a projectile, my boy—a pro- 
jectile from a Big Bertha, trying to 


Jove! How 
Do forgive me. 
Never lookin’ 
who's around, 


seein’ you 


shoot myself into that elevator. You 
see the Twardowski—er—Mrs. Euan- 
Symons had written me to come 

“Oh, quite!” 

Young Euan-Symons—more _ than 
“young” to Ezekiel Malburton—was 
flushing. His embarrassment was no 
less unmistakable from the fact of a 


general tinting tendency to apple-blos- 
som pink. 

“These English complexions !” thought 
Malburton. “But | 
his mind!” 


wonder what’s on 


“T know—I quite know * the ex- 
ace stammered. ‘To be sure it was all 
arranged about your coming. straight 


up. In fact, I—I wrote the invitation. 
You see, my wife's English—it isn’t vet 
so steady she'll trust it. 1 still write all 
her invitations.” 

“Write autographs for her, if 
she wants you to,” said Malburton. 
“Little attentions like that mean so much 
to a But 
People expect that of a prima donna, to 
Your tea invita- 


her 


wile. make ‘em illegible. 


say nothing of a Pole. 


tion was much too tidv. Knew there 
was something wrong Here’s a _ nice 
elevator waiting for us. You first.” 


Captain Euan-Symons began again to 
stammer and to pinken 

“Mr. Malburton, you'll—you'll think 
it’s so horribly rude of me. Don’t be 
z fact you 


annoved, but the is—when 











to keep you from doing it.” 
“From bumping into you?” 
“No, no—from going up!” 
“Oh—I see.” 

“You're not annoyed?” 





‘Call it bewildered.” Malburton 
consulted his watch. He wished 
bear home the fact that though his per- 


sonal feelings were of no 


nominated in the bond. his time was ex- 


ceedingly precious. 
“I'm so terribly sorry.’ 


Moreover, weren't you rather doz- 
ing at your post? If I hadn't nearly 
bowied you over, I’d have dashed on in 


Malburton began to feel 


1 


with a start. 





| ” 


“Getting old,” bromided the 
say marriage does that to the best of 


“Oh, quite! I thought the war had 
rel me—way back in nineteen-seven- 


but now— 


“Good heavens, man’’—Malburton 
waved aside the proffered cigar case 
“don’t live up to our American 


enteen you'd been wearing a bobbed 


jacket at Eton or Harrow.” 


“You see, when I met Hilda—but 


ur pipe isn’t drawing well. 
a cigar, T implore you.” 








The Husband of Hilda Twardowski 


came along and nearly bumped into me 
just now I was really doing sentry duty 


id never dreamed I oughtn’t to.” 
he young man sighed deeply. 
“Ah, yes. Some day I'll fall sound 
eep on duty and be shot at sunrise. 
Not that it would very much matter.” 


was not so great. He drew from 
pocket a stubby brier pipe, si 
iling his leisureliness. At the flare 
match, the young man came to again 


“Oh, | say: have one of these cigars. 


Such a bally woolgatherer [’m getting 


fris specialist waggishly. “They do 


fi the British sense of humor by taking 
me so seriously. As a matter 
1 look more as if back in nineteen- 


Malburton pocketed the pipe. 


, 
~ 
fv 


“It's my symbol of relaxation,” he 
apologized. “It means to-day that we 
might as well adjourn below stairs to 
the Oak Rafter Room.” 

“T say, that would be ripping! I 
was almost afraid to ask you to stay, 
with only me to talk to. I quite need 
sometimes to talk to somebody. You 
won't mind? If I begin to bore you, be 
sure you let me know.” 

‘Trust me,”’ said Malburton. 

“T do.” replied Captain Euan-Symons, 
choosing the sentimental rather than 
the cynical interpretation of this re- 
mark. 


Malburton admired the silent intui- 
tiveness with which the sole attendant in 
the Oak Rafter Room brought little 
glasses of Scotch, glowing golden, and 


siphons of soda. Euan-Symons had 
murmured something about the Scotch 
being lis own. He had got them to 
let him keep part of his private stock 
down here, where a chap could play at 
being bachelor now and _ then. He 
hoped Malburton would like the flavor. 

Malburton did. Satisfaction was as 


a sheath about his heart by the fourth 
epicurean swallow. 

“H’'m!” he began. “As we were say- 
ing, we are here quite out of all ear- 
shot.”’ 

“Oh, quite !”’ 

“Now tell me anything you feel the 
need to unload. You're quite safe with 
me.” 

Something like a groan burst from 
the other. 

“Good God, I wonder. Are we safe 
with anybody? Is there any corner re- 
mote enough for us to hide in some day 
when all this’ —he flung his hands ‘in 
a little gesture which might have in- 
dicated the wide earth or merely the 
esthetic, discolored beams above théir 
heads—‘‘shall be over?” 

“Gulp your drink—your own good 
stuff,”’ directed Malburton. He leaned 


toward the lad and spoke soothingly: 
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“And about that chance to hide ‘when 
all this shall be over,’ as you say—my 
boy, I wouldn’t worry moment 
about that. The world respects the 
privacy of artists with simply exquisite 
delicacy—once the 
with them.” 

Captain Euan-Symons 
very deep flush this time. 
pinkness about it. 

“She 


one 


world is through 
flushed. \ 


Nothing of 


said you thought that of her. 
She said you were always giving away 
your belief that her career was nearly 
over, between the lines of your praise 
in your newspaper pieces. We needn't 
go into that. I’ve tried to convince her 
she mistaken. But it’s too late 
now; it’s too late now!” 

A newcomer 


was 
sauntered in, joining 


two negligible sarsaparilla drinkers 
across the room. 

Captain Euan-Symons gave a sudden 
start. 

“There he is again!"’ he said huskily. 
“That's the fellow! 


You know him, don't 


No escaping him. 
vour” 
“Candidly, old man, I haven't looked 
at one of have 
the impudence to think they’ve as much 
right to this public cellar as we have. 
Yet they 
“He's chosen a seat with his back to 
Don't 


those intruders. hey 


seem to be a harmless trio.” 


us, but don’t you recognize him? 
you know even his back ?” 
“H’m!"” = Malburton 


eyes for the scrutiny. 


narrowed his 
“Well-clipped, 
graying hair under natty derby——” 
“Oh, he’s jolly smart, of 
Americans are.” 
Malburton burlesqued a 


course, All 


bow 

“Fur-collared, fur-lined overcoat,” he 
went on. “Ah, now [ get vou. _ It’s 
Adolf Lichtner himself! The great old- 
young Adolf, laughing a great deal, and 
happily as usual! Wouldn’t you or I, 
in his shoes?” 

“They'd jolly pinch a chap with any 
heart or 

“Not if you cut ‘em from the leather 
of his wallet. And hasn't he 


conscience.” 


been a 


powerful friend at court to 
your wife? What’s 
Adolf ?” 

“T say, old chap, don’t you think it’s 
a bit close down here?’ Captain Euan- 
Symons kept his voice portentously low, 
though little squeals of delight from the 
two flattered Adolf Licht- 
ner’s badinage made it unnecessary. “I 
came down here to 
story, but | 
begin to 


and 
with 


you 
wrong 


' 


listeners to 


tell you the whole 
now not here. I 
1 can’t anywhere. 
if getting away.” 
Malburton smiled broadly, inside, 
“There’s just one safe place for talk- 
ing without chance of interruption,” he 
said, ‘“‘and that’s in a 


cant, 
feel as 1 
There’s no way 


taxi which one 
hires, and directs to roll around the Park 
until ordered to stop.” 

“T should like to do that, you know. 
You're sure 

“Mind ? for such things! 
my private pleasure I have 


vou wouldn't mind ?” 


I live For 
specialized 
from 
to Manuel of Portugal, 


in domesticities of celebrities 
Manet of Paris 
from Katherine, the universal, to King 
Cophetua, the monagamous!” 

\lready an inconspicuous door in the 
panels had closed behind him as he fol- 
lowed his host up a brief and secluded 
stairway their inglenook. 

\gain Malburton smiled. 


beside 
No wonder 
young Euan-Symons felt at home here. 
The St. Ronald 
specially 4 
Hilda Twardowski. 

In the with the February 
stripped tracery of the Park a twilight 
pattern the blue of 
their breaths on the windows, Captain 
autobiographically 
back, narrating the romance of his mar- 
riage. More or incoherent, more 
or less inaudible amid the clang and 
clamor and traffic halts on 
Fifth Avenue, he had cooled down to an 
order approaching eloquence as the two 
were swept into the comparative silence 
at the Fifty-ninth Street turn, sudden 
velvet beneath the tires. 


appeared to have been 
planned for the husband of 
taxi, 
whisked through 
Euan-Symons went 


less 


enforced 











The Husband of 








was in 1917,” he began. “I was 

“ 1 detachment of our R.F.C, oper- 

at with the Roumanian We were 

t! Royal Flying Corps’ then, you 

now Now they have been renamed 
al Air Force.” 

he one,” said ‘ex- 

the i of war; the 

| h of peace (50 

Vas air scout, on reconnaissance. 


ouldn’t see a bally thing on the 


map spread out under our rocking 


1s but Boches chasing Roumanians 
ugh their own country, like hawks 


he thing that worried 
very time IT went up was the Ger- 
skill 
and the 
like a 


] 


‘tectric 


ising grouse, 


an airman’s in getting between 


i fellow sun, and that day the 


white-hot hammer 


Was 
with « Sut 


harged 
| 


11 , 
bobbed aud 


voltage. 


swam on my retina mm 


intillant, dancing blur. I tried to 


rget them, watching the progress of a 
thin line of infantry on the ground. 
() if them was persistent, however 


reappearing between me and 


ing old Sol, took tangibilit 


izzed down toward me 


optical 


- 
= 


_ 1 1 
their tamuiliat 


ter im one ot 
whish red, 


He was out for his man. I dodged, 


tht as his first 


¢ 
} 
ul 


to the ri volley 
] 


and thudded into my fusilade, 
e both should say, ‘Crood morn 


lave you used a certain well-knowr 
It looked jolly bad for me!” 
iburton was ready to agree that it 


ust have. 
[mmelman_ turn. 
and let 
what 
[’d crawled under the Fokker’s belly to 
es ) Its 
d its tail. 


went nto in 


( e up directly under him, 


7 round. Stupid of me 


and my whack 


With one of those littl 


fangs 


even 


twists for which the German airmen 
were famous—just like the flick of a 


conjurer’s wrist, he lunged at me, his 
ichine gun spitting bullets vicioush 
whizzing his 


‘em through the blades of 
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propeller just like little liver pills that 
tasted tenth bullet 
explosive, and three of 


bad Every was an 
these bloomin’, 
blazin’ hits on the 


my head. 


pe cia were direct 
fuselage just back of 
“The chance in a 


million that I might pretend complete 


was abc rut 


one 


loss of control, get down out of his 
rang and slip back to the cover of 
our own lines, Suddenly I saw the 
soche flyer wave his hand to me, 
jovial but courteous! and depart. 
it was their custom to do that when 
they had potted their man—a sort of 


lead 


Ssun-sp yt 


complacent salut dhonneur. 1. the 
man, 
Fokker 


dreamily watched my 


recede into the simmering blue, 
Ma tese ¢ 


its black, rosses, signs of death, 


strangely clear-cut on each wing tip, on 


rudder, on the 


the underside of the 
fuselage, death holding the pose, poking 
smileless fun at steadving its hand- 
Still 
i steep, vertical sideslip, 
I threw mv bus i1 


me 
ful of black aces above my nose 
dreamily, from 
ito a tail spin. dropping 


like a plummet 
Malburton took a deep 
‘From the relative safety of this 
How taxi.” he ¢aid. “i 
ood.” 


\h. ly 1 t Wil “ 


5 winds t ather 


JQ 


rse and more, 
[ came out of my tail spin The mil- 
lionth chance had won It made me 
very contented. I think I smiled, with 


a salty taste in my mouth and an oily 
stickiness seeping from somewhere down 
to the tips of my fingers, making smooth 
and del 1 


touch 


ightful the drowsy sense ot 
Then four Hun archies opened 


worked ? 
Neatly 


heard how they 


up You've 


Forming what we called a box. 


— 


rectangular the ground; bally un- 
tidy for the man in the air. A sort of 
portable quadrant rf annihilation, belch- 
ing up hell to T square measurements, 


tering its cubic direction 


capable 7 
is the fly ing target dodges this way or 
! 1 1 


that, if he lasts long enough to dodge 


iat is the sound 
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one hears in the air. It’s ‘whut-whut- 
whut’ on the ground. I seemed to be in 
a dust cloud of shell fragments roaring 
with a crescendo that lasted a thousand 
years in the thousandth of a second. A 
splinter struck my motor. Deuced deaf- 
ening crash, like an opera orchestra sud- 
denly whacking the percussions over 
the trombones. Another just like it 
went through my petrol tank. 

“T remember a tiny flicking of flame 
streaking the side of the fuselage—no 
bigger than a line of phosphorus left 
by the stroke of a match. I remember 
the control wires to the ailerons snap- 
ping, distinct as when the first violinist 
snaps an A string after the orchestra 
has sunk down to sotto voce. That 
ended the chance of my coming out 
healthy. It brought me whirling, streak- 
ing, flashing—I could somehow see it 
as it happened, far behind my 
oozing eyeballs—revolving like a_ pin- 
wheel toward a great track of ploughed 
field. Fifty feet or so from the ground 
I remember coming to again, and pulling 
with all my might on my stick. A final 
jerk brought my right wing slithing 
into the ploughed loam at an angle, and 
the lights went out!” 


back 


In a hired bus that hugged the Park 
macadam as it flew. Futuristic ovals 
and X’s; loop the loops; Immelman 
turns; tail spins about Babcock’s lake- 
let ; soarings to leafless dales and coverts 
beyond the old reservoir; up, up toward 
the wooded Ninetieths! Only now and 
then must the narrator raise the pleasant 


modulation of his British voice, and 
Malburton forgave him for having 


backed his romance to the hangars of 
Roumania. The tale of the flood starts 
with: “In the beginning God created the 
earth ;” and gains dramatic value thereby. 

“In the hospital at Ost Allenstein, in 
East Prussia, I was months and months 
convalescing—a prisoner of war, picked 
up in pieces and pieced together. They 
gave six or seven of us wounded of the 
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R.F.C, a room to ourselves. 

comfortable as they could. 
treated us with a sort of respect. 
only fair to say that. 
the door. 


Kept us 
Even 
It is 
My cot was near 
One morning, it may have 
been weeks or months after they laid 
me there, I heard the sound of a girl’s 
voice just outside—a delicious voice, 
clear, bubbling, mingling with a deferen- 
tial, gallant gutteral T surmised to belong 
to Hun Colonel somebody or other, 
showing the gorgeous lady around the 
place. 

“They entered almost immediately. 
About the girl was something childlike, 
mystic and eloquent. As if she gave off 
light. The regulation nurse’s costume 
—blue-and-white-striped gingham—she 
was wearing didn’t disguise her glory 
at all. The red cross was just like that 
of our own nurses’, except that it was 
Maltese. 

“She came alongside each of our cots 
in turn and spoke her few English 
words by rote, like a flaxen-haired child 
speaking a piece: ‘How-do-do-do! | 
hope soon you feel better already!’ Be- 
ginning at the farther end of the room, 
she got to me last of all. I'd suffered 
quite a lot of pain and a whole lot of 
me was still boxed up in plaster. | 
never was one to take stock in miracles 
and all that, but I’ve always believed I 
became sound and well from that instant 
when she stood over me, and looking 
down into my and saying her 
‘How-do-do-do,’ lifted one of my hands 
and held it between both her own. 

“And then—a strange thing happened. 

“‘T’m going to sing for them,’ she 
announced out of a clear sky to old 
Lieberluder, and I understood it as if 
she had said it in English. I seemed 
suddenly to know the language. 

“So she stood close above me, still 
holding my hand, but looking out toward 
the window as if at a great unrolling of 
spring skies and blossoms. And she 
sang that little shepherd’s tune that is 
overheard by Tanuhiduser after he had 


eyes 
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sickened of those bally grottoes of 
Venus and all that sort of thing: 


“Dame Holda came from inside the mountain 


The wild flowers sprang up marking her foot 
prints, 
And the morning was like a sweet chiming 


ot he lls. 


“That's a kind of rough translation. 
\nd I knew that the hot summer, which 
had wrapped me in blazing death, and 
the dreary, weeping autumn, which had 
locked me in a plaster coffin, and the 
biting winter, which had numbed my 
corpse, all were Through the 
holding my 
hand, I knew that spring was here again. 
She didn’t leave out the interludes of the 
shepherd’s piping, but trilled them in 
whenever they happened, changing her 
to the thin, soft rillet of a silver 


past. 


pressure of her fingers, 


yoice 


‘| have always insisted,” gloated the 
listening critic mentally, “that a fine, 
purely bel canto vocalist went straying 

lost when Hilda Twardowski was set 
to this lung-splitting, 
hep 


singing actress 


business 

‘That's the way it started. She came 
to our ward But 
she was little later we 
learned, somehow, who she was, got the 
about her being ‘The - Twar- 
dowski,’ famous first in her native War- 
saw, then in such capitals as Vienna or 
Berlin, but more or less unheard of in 
outside 


day. one day 


and a 


every 


gone, 


rumors 


her 
was reaching its European height just at 


countries because success 
the outbreak of the war.” 
“And then?” prompted Malburton. 
\fter the 
and sent home via Copenhagen. 


armistice | was released 
Her 
fixed contract, it appeared, was with the 
opera at Vienna. When I got back to 
ingland I wrote to her there, and after 
a long, long time there came a reply 
in English. She was learning my lan- 
she wrote—for me. 
it for me! 


cuage, Learning 


This time 
The postal service of 


“I wrote again at once. 
no answer came. 
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bankrupt Austria was all disorganized. 
Half the foreign mail was getting lost. 
[ suppose you might call that the close 
of the second act. The curtain lowered 
had lowered when I 
fell just outside the range of the Boche 
box in Roumania and lay so many 
months in a darkness so like death.” 

Malburton spoke. 

“The effect of drama,” he said, “is 
heightened by incidental noisiness, up to 
a certain point. Sut at the supreme 
moment, the culminating climax, all ex- 
When a 
trapeze performer reaches the partic- 
ularly dangerous point of his turn the 
band stops playing. 


once more, as it 


traneous sounds should cease. 


Let us discard these 
noisesome wheels and rickety girders, 
pay the driver, walk out the finale of 
your romance under the pale stars that 
now begin to blink, reflected in the re- 
ceiving reservoir of the old Croton 
waterworks.” 

They paced slowly about the cold rec- 
tangle sheeted with oncoming night, 
Euan-Symons talking on, Malburton lis- 
tening 

“Now and then I read her name as 
news of artistic events in the recently 
enemy countries began to trickle into 
newspapers. More and more 
it was brought home to me what a celeb- 
rity she was, how must be wor- 
shiped in the Austrian capital, where she 
had been royal court singer during the 


London 


she 


four black years. 

“As the months went by and no letter 
came the thing unbearable. It 
wasn't mere that got me sent 
to Vienna in the winter of ’I9-’20, on 
the Allied Commission for the Destruc- 
tion of Enemy Air Craft. 
had some influence 


erew 
chance 


My family 
in Whitehall, poor 
as they’d become—my family, I mean. 
I pulled a jolly lot of wires. 

“On the day I arrived in the Ring- 
strasse [ read her name on the printed 
programs pasted on their Saule. She 
was singing that night in “Tannhauser,’ 


I bought the best seat to be had—for 
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thousands of kronen, worth about a six- 
pence of our money on the. exchange. 
I saw the second curtain rise on Hilda 
in the gorgeous robes of Elizabeth, her 
primrose-gold hair unbound about her 
shoulders. You imagine what I 
felt. You know what it is to hear her 
for the first time in opera.” 

Malburton repressed a sigh, that he 
hope went unguessed. The boy had 
utered an almost algebraic formula for 
the tragedy of Hilda Twardowski. The 
second time you heard her was never 
like the first. 

“I went to the after it 
was over, and waited there to surprise 
her. I stood merged in the little crowd 
that always collected there, they said, 
whenever she \lways, she 
carried an armful of the flowers heaped 
upon her across the footlights. 
she had a flower for each outstretched 
hand, even the grimiest, and a smile for 
the eager, emaciated, war-starven face 
above it. 


call 


stage door 


sang. too, 


Always 


Those who received a violet 
or a rose, or a sprig of lily of the valley 
cherished it as if it an amulet. 
They believed it brought them luck. 

“Suddenly the greasy swinging doors 
to the entrance were held wide 
by two of the shabby lackeys, and she 
appeared, silhouetted against the warm 
glow of light behind her 

“But she Close be- 
side her followed a prosperous-looking 


were 


stage 


was not alone. 
chap. The flowers she carried prevented 
her taking his arm. Sut [ noticed him 
touching her elbow—very vulgarly and 
familiarly, it seemed to me—though she 
drew away from him. 
And if there had been a moment of sick- 
ening doubt in my mind, that little 
movement eluding his finger tips helped 
to restore my faith. 

“He didn’t seem to mind. 


unconsciously 


His whole 
idea, I thought, was to appear cheer- 
fully proprietory, as if he, too, wanted 
to share her little audience, smaller but 
even more worshiping than the big one 
she had just faced. 


Suddenly as she 


lingered, distributing roses or violets one 
by one, he thru&t a gloved hand into a 
trouser pocket—nonchalantly, as if he’d 
just thought of it. Out came the hand, 
so full of gold pieces that one or two 
overflowed from his white-kid clutch 
tinkled to the sidewalk. With a 
careless flick he sent the rest showering 
in our 


and 


midst as we 
taking him in. 


very stood there, 
“That was even worse than the elbow 

touching. It wasn’t the right moment 

for showering money when they were 

gathering amulets. But the 

all was l 


worst of 
to her, bending 
close to her ear with his light, twanging 
laugh. 


what he sai 


**Tust to see.” he said, ‘whether they'll 
stick to your pretty kind of 
make a dash for mine!’ 

“It was 
stants 


luck or 


all so unexpected The in- 
seemed like 
silent, devout little rabble comprehended. 
There she stood, 


hours before this 


siving them her holy 
roses tended in cracked greenhouses be- 
yond Schénbrunn by peasants who loved 


} 


her, and he all but them with 


stoning 
his dirty gold!" 

“And of they 
interrupted Malburton 


his voice. 


course rebuked him,” 


: ; 
with drvness in 


“Thev ignored his coins! 
Just went on 


the flowers !”’ 


devotionally grabbing at 

“They were all hungr: ( 
half palsied from hunger, What could 
you Hilda's might 
bring them blessings, but these gold coins 
would buy them bread. Still, and mak- 
ing all allowances for that, I never saw 


yry, slow witt 


expect flowers 


so disgraceful a scene. 

“It began when one of their number 
broke the spell, stooping to pick up one 
of the gold- pieces as it lay in plain 
view on the pavement at Hilda’s feet. 
He examined it warily. Then, without 
warning, hysteria broke loose. They 
fought, gouged, kicked, and bit each 
other. Some of them threw themselves 
on a coin as it rolled, covering it with 
their abdomen like one of your football 
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plavers. 


They tore at each other, sank 
their teeth into the flesh of one another’s 
Is. One fellow lay unconscious with 
skull. He had 
over a gold piece by banging his head 
ver it as it skidded along the flagstones. 

“But it all blurred eyes 
as in a mist when, looking out from the 





a broken tried to re- 


before my 


deep shadow of the arcade where I had 
moved away, I saw Hilda. She had 
somehow gotten as far as the door of 
those the 
dilapidated, limousine 
—and stood there, pale, stricken to the 
a statue, holding her for- 


her car—one of owned by 


opera, pre-war 
stillness of 
gotten flowers in her outstretched hands. 
‘Don't the American said to 
her, grinning and shrugging. 


you see?’ 
‘Haven't 
[ told you all along your flowers are 
much too good for ’em?’ 


“T don’t think she heard a word. She 
just stood there with that horror in 
her eves. And then I saw the great 


tears well up, and the quivering of her 
He seemed to be 
asking Hilda to let him take her home. 
And still move. At last I 
was close enough to have touched either 
of them with my hand, and behind me, 


lip. I sidled nearer. 


she did not 


just as close, all that snarling, gasping, 
whining, gurgling, low-shrieking medley 
of sounds, like a nightmare of epileptics. 

“*Don’t take it so hard!’ [ heard him 
say, always in his American. Either he 
knew not a word of German or knew it 
so well he didn’t like to be caught using 
it. ‘Don't, I tell you! Can't 
now what a thankless job it is, 
for these 


you see 


singing 
Austrians 


famished, finished 


for a few million paper kronen that are 
dimes and nickels of the world’s cur- 
rency wherever the world isn’t sick? 


Can't vou see at last. that you’ve got to 
chuck all this sentiment and come over 
to us?’ 

without 
so much as a glance toward him, she 
turned and stepped inside the battered 
old tonneau. 


“Slowly, without answering, 


\nvbody could have seen it 
Sut he kept his grip 


was a dismissal. 
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on the handle, poking in his head, kept 
talking, persuading. Finally he moved 
I shot out my right 
arm and slammed the old tonneau door. 
Yes, right in his face, cutting him off 
from her. With my !eft hand as I did 
so, I reached up a gold guinea of my 
own to the chauffeur. 

“Drive fraulein to her apartment at 
once,’ | ‘Nach Hause, bitte! 

“The old jitney jumped forward like 
a sprinter who’s been toeing the line 
waiting for the signal. That gold 
guinea rescued her. It was such quick 
work that the American even 
more dazed than the rabble had been 
when he spat his maw full of coins at 
them. Perhaps he thought I was some 
constable, planted there by some allied 
commission, or something of the sort. 


backward a step. 


said. 


stood 


“*We speak the same language,’ I 
explained. 

““*With a difference,’ he replied, ad- 
mirably controlling his rage in a manner 
that reminded one of the way a razor 
cut waits before it begins to bleed. 

I returned. ‘And you've 
done a rather vulgar thing vou know. 
Just look at that!’ I made a gesture 
toward the women he had 
mad. Strange to say, they now 


‘Exactly.’ 


men and 
made 
seemed to be quieting down behind us. 
“There are less spectacular ways of help- 
‘Miss Twar- 
dowski happens to be an old friend of 
mine. You are not the sort of person 
I wish to see taking Miss Twardowski 
home to her apartment.’ 


ing the poor,’ I went on. 


“He didn’t wait for more. He jabbed 
range, grazing my 
chin as I ducked what would have been 
uppercut. I dodged back the 
length of my reach and lunged forward. 
Caught him off his guard-—marvelous 
luck, -right in the eye. 
Harcer work was to follow though, for 
he was no slouch—Americans aren’t— 
I'll say that for them.” 

“They all take obesity cures,” bowed 
Malburton, beginning to feel the nip- 


viciously at close 


a neat 


you know 
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ping wind across the old reservoir get- 
ting a little under his overcoat. 

“There were two tolerably scientific 
rounds after that. Once we came to 
grapples in what almost turned out a 
Nelson turn. He wasn't in especial 
form, but he grew reasonably fierce as 
he began to get his second wind. I 
didn’t know till next day what a bad 
bloody cut he managed once to give my 
underlip, dislocating a tooth. Once, too, 
I nearly doubled up when his neat feint, 
followed by a Corbett curve, caught me 
at a spot in my side where they’d cut 
part of me away in Ost Allenstein. 
Those bally wounds never do seem to 
quite shut up. 
been with me. I managed to start his 
remaining eye to closing.” 


3ut Heaven must have 


“That helped quiet down the fight,” 
prompted Malburton. 

“Why, can’t you see? It was to quiet 
everything down that [’d brought on 
the bally mess. Something had to be 
staged to stop those tortured paupers 


from killing*° each other. You know, 
all the world loves a good scrapping 
match. And it worked like a charm. 
They stopped tearing each other to 
pieces over the gold. They leit to the 
holders the spoils. They formed an 


orderly, wide semicircle around us. I 
became a pacifist, almost a public enter- 
tainer. 

“Somewhere in the third round, a 
wizened lad appointed himself umpire. 
Holding a gold piece tight in his broken, 
bleeding paw, he took the count over 
my team mate. I had had a better reach, 
you see, and all the advantages after im- 
paring his sight. 

“T lifted him into the nearest fiacre, 
took him to my place at the Metropole, 
where I brought him to, and court- 
plastered and doctored him up. Id 
learned a lot about all that, of course, 
just watching ’em do it for endless days 
until that morning when Hilda came in 
and sang the shepherd’s song of spring. 
After a while he came out of his grog- 
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giness enough to tell me where he was 
stopping—in Prince Maximilian Beu- 
lenberg’s town schloss, off the Ring- 
strasse. He’d rented the whole bloomin’ 
palace, including servants, for a fort- 
night. 

“Next day I called and formally 
apologized to him as he lay under the 
satin coverlets, bandaged and poulticed. 
‘On mature reflection,’ | said to him, 
‘I’ve reached the conclusion that it 
wasn't any of my deuced business 
whether you threw gold guineas at those 
beggars or not. Wear sir, it was so silly 
of me to get irritated! But I don’t yet 
really see what else could have hap- 
pened. We couldn't stand by and see 
those starving creatures murder each 
other, could we? We had to stage 
something—to distract their attention, 
vou know.’ 

‘You did that, all right,” he replied. 
‘Thanks for the we.’ 

“*And I hope you'll forgive me,’ I 
went on, ‘and go ahead and get Hilda 
that engagement in America of which 
you were speaking when rudely inter 
rupted last evening. The paper kronen 
they pay her here melt on her fingers 
no less than on theirs. Food is scarcer 
and scarcer. Her art will decline here 
for want of proper nourishment.’ 

* *You appear to have a very personal 
anxiety about her nourishment,’ he ob- 
served in a weak voice. ‘Is it mixed 
up with any worries of your own? In 
other words, have vou any hope of mar- 
rying Hilda Twardowski ?’ 

“*VYou've guesed it.’ I said. ‘The 
fact is, Mr. Adolf Lichtner, I got your 
identity and credentials from the lady 
this morning when | called on her be- 


fore calling on vou, and made matri- 
monial arrangement When an En- 
glishman has been in the wrong he 


always admits it, sir.’ 
““*Ah, yes,’ he agreed. ‘You're al- 
ways good sports—after you've licked 
the other fellow. Perhaps she even sent 
you,’ he added after a pause. ‘Perhaps 
























she insisted on your making the amende 
honorable ?” 

“Dear sir,’ | replied, ‘I assure you 
she put her foot down on that, if I 
didn’t do what I’m now doing, she 
wouldn’t marry me at all. Hilda holds 
you in the highest esteem. I am agree- 
ably surprised at all the nice things she 
tells me about you!’ 

“*And no doubt,’ he nodded, raising 
himself a bit on his coroneted pillow, 
‘she is equally anxious that I should 
not misjudge you, that I should fully 
appreciate the pacific nature of your-- 
well, rather bloody you 
English might say! 


conduct, as 


“*My own underlip bled quite pro- 
fusely, sir, and [ lost one of my best 
teeth.’ 

“*That would be more of a pity,’ he 
replied, ‘if 
left. 
expensive 


you hadn’t so many good 
My own mouth is full of 


bridge 


ones 
work, also needing 
reparation.’ 

“I’m so terribly sorry, dear sir.’ 

“*Anvhow,’ he interrupted, ‘you’re a 
good scrapper when you're jealous, and 
you took kind care of me when you got 
through. I surmise that you wish me to 
carry out the purpose which finds me in 
Vienna, said purpose being the luring of 
Hilda Twardowski to the great Amer- 
ican opera house, in the piloting of 
which my financial loyalty in vears when 
there used to be a deficit has given me 
a small, if still, voice. 
the Twardowski for 
be too late. 
up to 


I wanted to get 
us before it should 
You know she was signed 
come to us in 1gt4g.’”’ 

‘Et tu, !’ thought Malburton. 
So Adolf, too, had felt the ever-so-slight 
overripeness, felt that the woman’s finest 


Brute 


years might almost be behind her! He 
hadn't credited Adolf with such per- 
spicacity as that ! 


“The rest of the story is plain,” Mal- 
burton said to Captain Euan-Symons. 
“You and the girl were married; and 
\dolf got the renewal of the war- 


obsolete American contract; and the 
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next fall the two of you came to us and 
our U. S. A., where for two seasons 
now, you've been waxing rich and all 
living happily forever after-——’” 

But the Seven Arts critic halted 
midway in his badinage, so tortured was 
the helpless boyishness of Captain Euan- 
Symons’ eyes; so dumb, imploring and 
wretched. 

“Forgive me, my boy,” he begged. “I 
remember now. I didn’t have tea with 
your wife to-day, and you were deeply 
disturbed. All the tale I’ve heard is 
merely prologue to some problem you're 
confronting. Probably it isn’t near so 
bad as you think ‘ 

A groan burst from the lad. 

“Or, maybe, if it is, I can help you 
a littlke—or try to.” 

“You're the only person in the world 
that can. Mr. Malburton, I ask you 
to save Hilda for her public—and for 
me! You don’t know what your pen 
has been doing, adding its note to Licht- 
ner’s laugh! And I tell you again, 
something terrible is happening. A lit- 
tle while more and you or I may never 
see Hilda again.” 

“Is he going to tell me,” wondered 
Malburton, shuddering, “that Lichtner 
has turned the tables on him in some 
way after nearly three years?” He of- 
fered up a small but fervent prayer that 
the uphappy ending he was about to hear 
might be not quite so sordid as that. 
Still, anything was possible with a prima 





> 


donna. And—yes, no denying it to 
himself—there had been a_ certain 
amount of purely idle gossip. Not even 


this flaming Euan-Symons romance re- 
futed the fact that the ‘—Twardowski had 
been Lichtner’s discovery way back in 
1914 ‘before any R. F. C. captain had 
crossed her orbit. Aye, there had been 
and here there over 
Lichtner’s enthusiast'c friendship, which 
seemed to include the husband no less 
than the wife. No denying that. Then, 


becks nods and 


too, it had been baffling to find Lichtner 
so suddenly unpopular with the husband 
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as he had been revealed to be this after- 


noon in the Oak Rafter Room. That 
looked bad. 
“The second season is nearlv over.” 


Young Euan-Symons took up the thread 
with mounting ex ‘And the 
two final merely a first 
option. They needn’t take them up 


itement 
seasons are 


4 


unless they want to. They haven't yet 
said one word about it. 
nificant, doesn’t it? Hilda's convinced 
they will never say a after the 
things you’ve been hinting between your 


Chat looks sig- 
word 


lines, maybe without even intending to 
All the other critics take their cue from 
you, and, in the long run, the public, 
as well, and the directors, too.”’ 
“Nonsense!” hissed Malburton, 
vaguely uplifted. 
‘i her day 
is done. She wants to become a nun. 
She insists 
become a burden on me.” 


You’ve made her feel that 


she will never let herself 
The youth paused, sighing with utter 
“And I 
bally bad_wage earner, you know. In 
the girl is right.” 

“But why were 
Adolf with such bitterness an hour or 
two ago? What have you to 
little scribbling 
retain the loyalty of vast influences like 
him ?” 

“Loyalty ? 
ridicules us. 
this 
thoughts you have gi 


discouragement am such a 
a way, 
you cold-shouldering 
fear from 


fellows like me, if vou 


He 


with 


He laughts 
Hilda 


morning, brooding on 
V 


at us, 
broke down 
hysteria 
n her day by 

1, even if 


and 


day, that she is losing groun 
He 
found me begging her not 
nun, | 
him, as man to man, in the 


nobody guesses it. came in 
to become a 
forgot my pride. I implored 
name of all 
that friendship might mean, to try to 
help me dissuade her from becoming a 
nun. And he just laughed at us—his 
big, noisy laugh.” 
“He would,” smiled Malburton. 
Yet knew better 
artists are all children. 
can be very deeply 


than he that 
And children 


harassed at 


none 


hurt. 
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grotesque terrors whereat their elders 


too stupidly smile. Hilda Twardowski 
had found her true mate: a man who 
was the eternal child, exactly like her- 
self 

‘L couldn’t risk meeting him this 
afternoon,” the child was resuming. “T 
don t want another fight lhe first one 
was bad enough at the start. He may 
have been treasuring it up, who knows 


Yes, 
him. It began to gripe 


Perhaps, after all, his easy « 


Malburton’s conscience 
It 


stu 


like toothache 


nicism had 


been discounting the power of his own 


subtlety of expression Hie had cer 


tainly never counted on being read be 
his 
being read with any 


lines, had doubted his lines 


tween 
ittentiveness what- 
ever beyond that of the night make-up 
man, interested solely in columnar space 


3ut how if he'd been underestimating ? 


How if | 
really a 
romance t 


his safeguarding subtlety were 


sibilance hissing a 


pretty 
QO some unhappy catastrophe 


something far more real and threatening 








than this childish “‘nun” business, some- 
thing the boy was too clear-eved to see 
though subconsciously he might feel it 
like an intuition that was bevond him. 
It was beyond Malburton’s own in- 


this new aspect of his power 


tuition that 


exulted him even while it rebuked him 
with being a sort of scoundrel 
nah ke me back down to that Seotch 


let's have another 
“I'd rather drink 


You shall hear what amends 


bottle of yours and 


drink,” he proposed. 
than dine 


I’m going to make, if that will make 
you feel any better 
‘Te al 1 ’ 4 e¢ 
[f they don’t reéngage her will be 
the end, and it will be Lichtner’s work,” 
wailed Captain Euan-Symons, “Do 


you know what thev’re paving their 


1 
‘ + 


great artists over thet Sackfuls of 
paper money representing the fraction 
of a dollar Their 


hungry as if the 


for a performan 


- : A 
\ 
World Wa 


the end 


singers go 
were in full swing. It will be 
Hilda and me!” 


\dolf!" d 


—with 


“Be nice to manded Mal- 











burton. “‘We need him worse than ever. 
You’ve managed him earlier with no 
perceptible damages. Be nice to him!” 

They hailed an orange-colored car, 
whizzing down toward the Circle. And 
all the time Malburton’s heart was mur- 
muring : 


“Poor, poor kid! Maybe they are 
hesitating about reéngaging her. Well, 
the least I can do is to undo my own 
mischief. I shall write a series of 


articles less subtle than the scream of 
the American eagle! \nd I shall tell 
the American public that Hilda Twar- 
dowski got herself into political danger 
devoting her life and strength to nursing 
allied prisoners, and secretly helping 
Independent Poland during the Boche 
drives, and that 
great, SO supreme, so inspiring, 


never was her art so 
as at 
this hour of her ultimate attainment un- 
der the warm nurturing of our aprecia- 


tion. I shall say it, and sing it, and 
shout it, day by day! 1 shall, I shall! 
I'm for them both! I’m for them 


both!” 


The Oak Rafter Room to which they 
returned was deserted. James, the vel- 
vet footed, moved about with ritualistic 
the fire, setting the 
the private stockers 
and ginger aliens who would begin to 
drop in again in a little while. And 
James brought the Scotch bottle and the 
siphon without waiting to be told, as 


tread, replenishing 
place to rights for 


the two half-frozen ones sank back into 


their former seats by the Elizabethan 
hood. 
“You were a little 


while ago,” said James to Captain Euan- 


being paged, sir, 


“You and the gentleman with 
you. I understand it Mrs. Euan- 
Symons, sir, and she asks you to invite 
the gentleman to stay and have dinner 
in your own apartment—en famille, sir, 
as you might say!” 

“See now, see now!” tut-tutted Mal- 
burton, gulping his first pour unmixed. 
“She hasn’t taken the veil yet. I wish 


Symons, 


was 
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it were possible to accept, if only to add 
to the inspiration you’ve given me for 
the most flowery campaign of news- 


paper eulogies ever showered upon a 
singer.” 
“You're going to write them? You?” 


The happy boy could glow even bet- 
ter than he could glower. 

“Yes, me! J! You say the others all 
take their critical cues from me. Well, 
old dear, I’m going to give that theory 
of yours an acid test. Until two hours 
ago the years were creeping on me. | 
was beginning to feel like a corpulent 


zero set in the maestria of the weak 


publicity I exude. I was beginning to 
have a night-make-up’s complex. But 
you've made me young again. You've 


put fire in my veins, gustiness in my 
blood, to blow lusty flames at the tip 
of my pen! You’ve made me feel so 
in love with your wife, that maybe it’s 
just as well I can’t share that meal in 
your apartment to-night, sitting opposite 
to her, adding fuel to the conflagration. 
Go up to her at once. She’s probably 
And don’t neglect to 
buy our little paper to-morrow morning. 
My piece in it will be but the prelude. 
Still- 

“L'll take this pantry door out again, 
don’t mind,” said the other, 
obediently rising. “J don’t want to run 
into that Lichtner fellow, really.” 
front,” said Malbur- 
ton; “any way you like. But run along 
up to her. I'll linger a moment alone 
and finish this drink.” 

“Do let present 
bottle.” 

The lad lacked nothing of generosity. 


getting anxious. 


if you 


“Back way, or 


me you with the 


“You've done so, my boy. It’s 
empty.” 

Captain Euan-Symons vanished 
through the door in the parteling. Mal- 


burton, critic of the Seven Arts, nodded 
a wink, warmly cozy. His eyes blinked 
open. He reflected, as he was always 


doing, that it was a world of coin- 
swinging 


cidence. Somebody was 
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jauntily in by the entrance opposite the 
captain’s exit. 

The newcomer paused midway in the 
room to give an order to James, who 
had obsequiously approached him. 
When all was to his satisfaction Adolf 
Lichtner turned to go and, in turning, 
heard a gentle cough. He looked about 
in his debonairly preoccupied way; be- 
held the shady, portly figure with the 
siphon, presiding alone by the hooded 
fireplace. 

“You, Ezekiel,” he exclaimed, cordial 
and eager. ‘‘What are you doing here 
in our bootleg club, and all alone, too?” 

“I’ve hardly been any place else this 
afternoon,” said Marlburton, “except 
the Park. Didn’t you see me in this 
selfsame inglenook—along about _five- 
thirty ?” 

“By heck, | around 
then! But I’m to be excused for any- 
thing to-day. All sorts of things doing 
at our opera meeting from one to five— 
and now this little dinner a few of us 
directors are having in a corner up- 
stairs. By the way, I put it over for 
the two friends of ours who live eight 
floors higher in this hotel.” 

"xe!" 

“Got the girl forty performances, in- 
stead of thirty, for next season and the 
one after, and her fee raised, at that. 
It was a tussle, though. Some of the 
fellows held strong to a theory that she 
wasn't gaining ground. By the way, 
‘they were quoting something you wrote 
this morning to bear them out.” 

“Something / wrote?’ Malburton’s 
voice trembled like a gratified urchin’s. 
Yes, he was He felt 
young. He felt good. Really wonder- 
ful, this Scotch! 

“They alleged you did. I held that 
you hadn’t; that vou were a perfervid 
barker for the lady, and always had 


was in here 


young again. 


been. Anyhow I insisted on regard 
for the facts, whatever any of you might 
The still sells 


house, even though the first kick of sen- 


woniatl out the 


say. 
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sat‘onal novelty may be over. I won out 
and every director-boy among us is now 
happy upstairs. I’m down here direct- 
ing James to unearth some special stuff, 
conserved by me since the year ‘ninety- 
eight—more precious than anything dug 
from the tomb of old Tut. Think of it, 
Ezekiel, the biggest fee ever paid to any 
of our prima donnas!” 

“And the husband?” hesitated Mal- 
burton. “What do you think of him? 
What do you think of the husband of 
Hilda Twardowski ?” 

Adolf Lichtner smiled. 

“Didn’t T call it a big deal for both 
of them? One little live guy, that one- 
time flyer, if you ask my private opinion. 
Never has any married woman 
more ably supported by a clever man- 
aging instinct, social as well as 
diplomatic. I’m telling you privately, 
Ezekiel, that without his constant 
vigilance to help me, I doubt whether 
we could have kept her with us.” He 
placed his finger tips end to end and 
meditated. 

“And I'll never tell it,” 
burton. 


been 


nodded Mal- 
“[’ve just appointed myself 
official rhapsodist to this woman. | 
think I’m in with her. I shall 
probably begin to gush over her like a 
flapper cub writing her first interview 
with a cinema star.” 


love 


“Now you're talking! When Hilda 
married Harold she showed herself a 


He’s 
been her best bet ever since I first knew 
the two of them. Why not join the 
boys upstairs, Ezekiel, in some, of the 
precious 


picker deserving all she’s getting. 


poison now being exhumed 
from under this floor?” 

“How I wish I could,” sighed Mal- 
burton. 
drink a toast of the 
two. But it 


working man,” 


How I'd love to propose and 
evening—to those 


can’t be done. I'm a 


Out under the St. Ronald awnings, 
Malburton again felt the wintry chill 


get under his overcoat. 
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“Her best bet.” He was recalling He fairly thundered it, speaking so 
odd phrases Lichtner had used, word loudly to himself that a bystanding cab 
by word. ‘Since I first knew the two driver mistook him for drunk. 
of them.” “Drive like hell, taxi’sh! I’m goin’ 


Had that acquaintance really begun as_t’write the finesht piece’sh ever wrote 
it had been narrated? Had he been in all my loneshome life—about a 


buncoed by a gifted manipulator? woman’sh—who was a good picker. 
‘“‘No—no—uo0!” Drive like hell, taxi!” 





KING ALFONSO of Spain boasts of making fifty miles an hour while driv- 
ing his own car from Biarritz to Madrid. Royalty, it would seem, contrary 
to popular assumption, sometimes sets a bad example for its devoted subjects. 


ff 
|» the Latin quarter of Paris, where Svengali hypnotized the singer-heroine of 
Du Maurier’s novel, “Trilby,’ a modern prima donna recently underwent 


similar treatment before making her Paris début. The hypnotist suggested to her 
mind the impressive thought that she would be a tremendous success, and of course 


she was. 
ws 


[| Japan a thirty-miie avenue of stately cedar trees leads to the Imperial Sum- 

mer Palace of the mikado. This was planted many years ago by an im- 
poverished nobleman when summoned to visit his sovereign. Having no rare 
gift to bring, as was the custom, he carried with him a large sack of tree seeds, 
planting as he went. On arriving at the palace, he showed the empty sack to 
the mikado, who thanked him and said that of all his gifts this was the greatest 
because it would endure for centuries; and it has 


t 
KX! rH THOOD is still in flower in Sweden, but not as abundantly as in the 
davs of King Gustavus Adolphus. Emigration and the lack of male heirs 
have terminated one hundred and twenty-five different titled lines in the last 
generation. Besides, few titles have been created since 1886, when the Assembly 
of Nobles ceased to be active in the government. The assembly meets in the 
beautiful Hall of Knights, one of the show places of the capital, with its curiously 
arved copper roof, its walls hung with gorgeous armorial bearings, and its 
romantic air of past glamour. 
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“The Temperamental Zone,” ete. 


CHAPTERS 


Barry Braxton, attaché at the American embassy in Constantinople, was sent to Cairo to 


deliver to Lord Raversham, British commissioner, 
Jarry went, on a tip from Henri Mantz 


ing for Raversham 


stantinople, to the café of Zaradi in the Street of 
girl of um 


in love with Naida, a dancing 
of Zaradi. 


On his return to his hotel he 
her to the Café l’Orient 


isulal 


found an invit 
There he met Lady Edenham, Raversham’s sister, and also a party 


While walt- 
met in Con 
he met and fell 
mind, a protégé 


ecret dispate hes 
n, whom he had 
There 
brilliant 


important 








the Pomegranates 


il beauty ind 


ition from the Countess Tavarin to escort 


of old friends from the States: Tom Hayes, his wife Peggie, and his sister Rosamond. 
They treated him with marked coldness, and he discovered that they had seen Naida in 
his suite at the hotel, and misunderstood the situation 

On returning to his rooms, however, Barry found that Naida had indeed been there 
She had left a note to tell him that Zaradi was sending her down the river io the Hous 
of Stars and temporary confinement until the talk about the dead monk, who had been 
found murdered m the garden of Zaradi’s café, had blown over. Jarry had only just 


made arrangements to follow 
had assured himself of the safety of the 


her after delivering the 
, 
envelope, 


night, and 


summoned by Jacqueline 


paper Raversham that 


when he was 


Tavarin and warned that, for his own safety, he should leave Cairo at once She let him 

see the strong feeling for him that motivated her action in warning him, but with Naida’s 
face before him, the countess’ pale beauty made no appe 
I ) PI 

CHAPTER VIL. empire of race and religion, that was 


ARRY returned to his own rooms 
after leaving the countess, stirred 
by the suspicion she had aroused, 

the possibility of the Drake letter hav- 
him. For the 
moment, he could not reason to himself 


ing been stolen from 
why she should have known of any such 
possibility. the 
ning connection in 
that she had just pointed out to him: 
that he himself had been followed evet 


There was only run- 
his own mind of all 


since his leaving Constantinople not by 
one, but by many; that the invisible eyes 
of Islam watched every move he made; 
that its invisible hands groped for him 
unerringly went; that 
Mantzon, the Zaradi, all 


wherever he 
Naida, 


girl 


invisible 


were secret agents of this vast, 





gathering its forces together now from 
the desert to eastern Turkestan. 
had 


him of her own freedom from this net 


Jacqueline lavarin convinced 


of intrigue. Oddly enough, she stood 
faction, an onlooker, 
virtue of 


aloof from each 


and yet, by her own oil in 


terests, a potent factor in the stakes they 


He had heard of her husband’s power 
5 | 


with the Arabs of the Mesopotamian 
strip, of their faith in him, and his fair 
with had 
savant, a diplomat of his particular hour 


in the Near 


dealings them He been a 


ast, a hater of commercial 


discord. It was on his claims that 
Fromelin and his party based their 
strongest pretensions to the disputed 
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properties against England and Amer- 
ica, and always just beyond their sphere 
of influence stood the countess herself, 
the final court of appeal in the Tavarin 
case. If the issue came to a deadlock, 
she would unhesitatingly support the 
\rab pretensions, providing that Turkey 
did not step in. 

French herself, she resented fiercely 
the motives actuating André Fromelin 
him, Zélie de 
Marigny. Parleying secretly with Tur- 
key, plaving upon the fanatical jealousy 
of the Moslems against the Christians, 


and the woman back of 


he would stir up racial hatred for his 
own interests until the flame became un- 
manageable. 

Che 


sham 


Drake to Raver- 
he believed, contained the official 
hint on which way the American govern- 


papers from 


ment policy would veer at any crucial 
show-down between Islam and England. 
Mantzon had often 
castically on the brotherly love between 
With the 


oil concessions as leverage, Turkey had 


commented — sar- 


the Anglo-Saxon countries. 


not hesitated to stimulate, in every pos- 
sible irritation leit from 
Lausanne. Fromelin secretly had 
fomented the trouble, he believed, striv- 
ng to break the good faith inspired by 
the American attitude of non-interfer- 
Recently, however, Turkey had 
precipitated family trouble by suddenly 


way, the 


ence, 


deciding to recognize the overseas claim 
on oil territory, already parceled out 
secretly between France and England. 

\s Barry tried to clarify the issue in 
his own mind it puzzled and annoyed 


him. The administration would hold 
off, he felt sure, from direct interfer- 
ence, but inside pressure from New 


York banking interests could be applied. 
Drake intimated to him 
something of the sort, in case the whole 
thing came to a show-down, and all 
sides failed to agree. 

“You know we have to use something 
more than tacit persuasion now and then 
or they’d never get 


himself had 


n these tie-ups, or 





in Cairo 





anywhere,” he had remarked once in his 
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quiet, effective manner. 

Barry was aware of the method of 
persuasion : pressure that 
forced a dispassionate recognition of the 
ultimate 
needs and rights. 

When he reached his own rooms he 
unlocked the trunk, removed the leather 
portfolio, and opened it with the only 
key he knew of for it, the one on his 
own key ring. The long, semi-official 
envelope lay there, as always, sealed on 
the back flap with two red patches of 
sealing wax and Drake’s stamp, 
R.C.D. It would have hard to 
duplicate it in a rush such as this. As 
he held it musingly the telephone bell 
rang in the room, 
voice at the end of the wire gave him 
a sense of relief. 

“That you, Barry? Listen. We're 
going over this afternoon to tea on the 
Fromelin house boat, special invitation 
to Tom and family. Harry says it will 
be awfully Won't 


economic 


higher claims of humanity’s 


own 
been 


next Rosamond’s 


interesting. you 


come along, please ?” 


“Don't I need an official invitation ?” 
he asked. 
“No, indeed. We met Madame de 


Marigny this morning, and she wants 
to meet you. Tom says she’s the Du 
Barry of the local court; queerest, cat- 
like person you ever met; fascinating. 
You will come, won’t you, Barry? I—I 
rather want you to. It’s your last day 
here, isn’t it 7” 

“I may stay over until Saturday.” 
He tried to keep his tone natural. 
\ pause, and then: “Don’t 
do anything you'll be everlastingly sorry 
for. There's lots of space in the world 
around Cairo. I'll be glad to get away. 
It's like some place of enchantment. 
You can’t be just yourself. Be careful, 
won't you?” 


“T see.” 


“Of course,” he laughed back. “Why 
this solicitude, all at once?” 
“IT feel my responsibility. If I had 


kept a tighter rein, you couldn't have 
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run away. 
Perfectly 
thanks.”’ 

“Delighted,” he murmured teasingly. 
“What time is this tea, and where do 
we all forgather ?” 

“You're to come with us, Tom says, 
at four-thirty. We have to go down 
the Nile in a boat until we come to their 
house boat, La Fleurette. I’ve only 
been on English house boats, Barry, 
and [——_” 

“And one at Tampa about a year 
ago,’ he prompted deliberately. “Are 
you trying to rack my memory with 
sentimental reminders? Didn’t I first 
develop serious symptoms on your 
father’s house boat there ?” 

“You're 
laughingly. 


Not that I’m repenting any. 
and absolutely content, 


broke in 
“Be ready at four-thirty, 
surely, and don’t talk about Tampa be- 
fore Harry. I wouldn’t trust his Brit- 
ish humor that far; not just yet, any- 
way , 


impossible,” she 


Good-by.’ 

He laid aside the receiver with a sense 
of pleasure. With the adventure of the 
night ahead of him, it would be good to 
mingle with some of his own kind, to 


see Tom again, perhaps to have an op- 
portunity of putting the emergency up 


to him. It would just fit in conveniently 
before his dinner engagement. He 
started to replace the envelope in the 
portfolio, thought better of it, and 
slipped it instead into the inside pocket 
of a long, narrow brief case he often 
carried to and from the office, in pre- 
ference to the larger one. It was with 
a thrill of positive boyish satisfaction 
that he carried it down to the main of- 
fice, and asked the clerk at the desk 
to place it in the safe, as it contained 
valuables. The man was English, cour- 
teous, taciturn, impersonal. Barry saw 
the case placed with careful precision in 
a steel drawer of the wall safe, and the 
door swung to, locked beyond doubt. 
Over his light luncheon around one- 
thirty, he found himself regarding 
Rosamond’s attitude with relief. The 


Ainslee’s 


best of her had always been her good- 
fellowship. She wds dependable, al- 
ways stepping to the code line. 
He felt a thrill of appreciation of her 
type of clean, fair-minded American 
girlhood. And yet, never once during 
the years that he had known her, had 
he ever experienced the amazing, ir- 
resistible attraction which had over- 
whelmed his that night at 
Zaradi’s. 

The memory of Naida’s face brough: 
with it the reckless determination to see 
her that night at all hazards. He would 
manage to leave the reception to Lord 
Raversham early. he thought. Haddad 
would arrange for his change of cloth. 
ing, probably on the boat. He would 
find his way to the Merubi landing, and 
afterwards the night’s purpose lay on 
the lap of the Norns. He would take 
the challenge of her note, see the look 
in her eyes again, baffling, alluring, mys- 
terious in their beautiful, aloof appeal. 

The hand that was laid suddenly upon 
his shoulder as he lounged in a deep 
wicker chair, his newspaper outspread 
on his knees, unread, startled him out of 
his speculative dreaming. Expecting to 
see Hays, he glanced up to find Henri 
Mantzon’s long olive-toned face smiling 
down at him. 

“And how are vou, my friend?” he 
asked, taking the chair opposite to Barry 
with full assurance welcome. 
“You see, I, am brought here to 
Cairo by the lodestone of circumstance, 
or possibly 


reason 


of his 

too, 
chance, if one might be 
sure of the subtle variance between those 
two—or is it Kismet? The edge of the 
desert quickens the imagination, does it 
not? What discovered in 
Cairo ?”’ 

“T like it here very much.” 

“No doubt,” the other agreed suavely. 
“You know the native saying, ‘He who 
has once drunk Nile water must needs 
return.” Another form of: ‘If you've 
heard the East a-calling, won't 
never heed aught else.’ At certain sea- 


have you 


you 
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sons, yes. At others, the sun parches 
me like a gasping crocodile strangled by 
Nile drought.” 

“Well, then, I’ve found the café you 
told me of, and other things of less in- 
terest.” 

‘What do you think of Zaradi?’”’ His 
heavy-lidded, sloe-black eyes regarded 
Barry with curious intentness. ‘The 
grand charlatan, the seer, the purveyor 
of political potentialities to those who 
can pay the price, yes?” 

With the countess’ warning in his 
mind, Barry parried the probe. 

“What is he really, nationalist or 
pan-Islamic ?” 

“Moslem. When you say that, you 
say all. He is, also, what I would term 
an expedientist, but are we not all the 
same? The wide vision of our desire 
narrows down to the ultimate expedi- 
ency of things always.” The slender, 
long fingers tapped the table surface 
gently with their highly polished nails. 
“Did you see his lotus flower ?”’ 

“There was a girl who danced, if you 
mean her,” Barry replied carelessly. “I 
liked Zaradi himself and the _pictur- 
esque side of the place.” 

‘To be sure. You would see always 
the abstract beauty in anything.” He 
smiled slowly, and beckoned the waiter 
for the carte du j “Coffee only, 
and rolls. I have not yet eaten to-day. 
You see, Monsieur Barry, 1 have made 
a magnificent discovery since you left; 
in forty-eight hours I make it. I am 
profoundly in love with the Countess 
lavarin. You have seen her since your 
arrival, yes?” 

Barry’s 


your. 


face was expressionless. 
Yes, he had seen her several times, he 
said casually, with Lady Edenham. 
Chey had spoken of a trip into the desert 
after black lions. 

“They will not get so far,” Mantzon 
said quietly. “Any minute, now, and 
Egypt will boil over like a seething 
caldron. Raversham changed his 


route and is bound for here, as you 
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know; a sign of the hour and its men- 
ace.” 

Barry was silent, wondering how 
Mantzon had learned of Raversham’s 
change of plans. Like wireless waves, 
he sensed about him everywhere, now, 
the mysterious interchange of informa- 
tion through Islam’s manifold secret 
lines of communication. He felt an 
uneasy suspicion of the man sitting be- 
fore him, a sudden longing to get him 
by the throat and choke all of his in- 


triguing, underground knowledge from 
him. He rose from the table after 
signing his check. 
“I have letters to write,’ he said. 
“See you later, I suppose ?”’ 
“Doubtless.” Mantzon bowed af- 


fably. “I shall remain here until I have 
persuaded the countess that I am indis- 
pensable to her happiness. This after- 
noon late, if you care to, accompany me 
to Zaradi’s. I promise you diversion.” 

Barry looked down at him and im- 
agined he caught a gleam of eagerness 
in the other’s eyes, of craftiness. 

“Sorry,” he rejoined. “I’ve another 
engagement with some American friends 
stopping here.” 

Mantzon lifted deprecating shoulders 
of regret, applied himself to his coffee 
and crisp rolls, and presently sauntered 
out of the hotel gardens and hailed a 
hack to take him to the Arab quarter, 
Zaradi’s café on the Street of Pome- 
granates, 

CHAPTER VIII. 

The house boat of André Fromelin 
lay moored on the river front below the 
terraced gardens which spaced the dis- 
tance from his residence to the Nile. It 
lay in the new European quarter beyond 


the Esbekiya Gardens. One might 
almost have been in some fashionable 
suburb of Paris, Barry thought. 


Everywhere the French influence in de- 
sign was apparent. The dramatic pos- 
sibilities of the Orient seemed curiously 
lacking here. There were no faint 
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sounds of bagpipes, cymbals, or flutes 
issuing unawares from the conservative 
modern residences among their spacious 
gardens; no occasional bearded Arab 
ambling by on a white ass; no shrouded 
forms of women clad in black burkas; 
no flutter of pigeons before one’s tread ; 
no flare of midnight blue and orange to 
assail the eye with its challenge of 
beauty. 

The house boat was a study in white 
and green, with the vivid rose of azaleas 
in unsuspected corners, growing in squat 
jars, trailing vines heavy with fuchsia, 
like blossoms falling from hanging 
baskets, far over the white railings to 
the water, ivory-white wicker furniture 
with pink cushions, slim, soft-footed 
native boys in white, scurrying about 
with trays of sherbet and cakes. 

As. Barry ascended the stairs behind 
the Hays’ party he caught the confusion 
of mingled voices on the upper deck, 
the reminiscent fragrance of excellent 
tobacco smoke and perfumes, reminding 
him that he was, after all, part and par- 
cel of this particular strata of society, 
and not of the Street of Pomegranates. 
He was conscious of a vague relief when 
Rosamond extended the olive branch 
with one of her welcoming. smiles. 
They walked behind Tom and Peggie, 
deliberately lingering for a moment to- 
gether before meeting the hostess. 

“You know her, of course,” Rosa- 
mond said. “Didn’t you meet her that 
night in the Café l’Orient? She re- 
members you very well. In fact, she 
made a point of asking Tom to bring 
you this afternoon when she found out 
you were friends. And she’s the oddest 
woman you ever met; really she is, 
Barry. She fascinates me with her de- 
licious accent and marvelous poise. 
They call her the eyes of I*rance, here 
in Cairo, you know, and say she has 
more influence on French policy than 
any one else. It must be interesting to 
be able to twist the destinies of nations 
around as you imagine they should be.” 
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“IT don’t believe she gets very far,” 
sarry replied, his eyes on the two people 
whom Tom and Peggié were just greet- 
ing. Zélie de Marigny he recognized, 
but not the man beside her. He was 
tall, spare, distinguished, with Roche- 
fort’s abundance of curly, white hair 
growing in silvery points around his 
high forehead. His face was long and 
oval, his eyes half closed in leisurely 
observance of the adjacent world. His 
close-lipped, half-smiling mouth re- 
peated the affable invitation of his eyes. 

“Harry has told me about him,” 
Rosamond whispered, following the 
direction of Barry’s gaze. “He is 
Fabian Caselli, the ex-priest. I’m dying 
to ask him how he ever persuaded his 
hair to grow like that after the tonsure 
He’s had such a romantic life; eloped 
from Italy forty years ago with a beau- 
tiful novice, Bianca Cattiponi.” 

“And here you are thrilled over the 
old scamp,”’ Barry teased 

“Tam. Harry says she is buried in 
the old French cemetery, and you can 
always tell the flower season here from 
the blossom in his lapel. He visits her 
tomb every day, Barry, to pick one 
Romance rampant around an old tomb 
Be nice to him, won’t vou [ love his 
devotion to an ideal.” 

“Bunk,” said Barry. “Probably wor- 
ried herself to death over being stranded 
here with only him. He's a romanti 
ruin himself.’ 

When he met these two his mind re- 
verted to what Naida had told him. 
They had been her teachers from whom 
she had learned wisdom, according to 
Zaradi’s orders Caselli he liked on 
first impressions, but the Frenchwoman 
eluded him in any mental analysis of het 
character. 

She wore to-day a gown of heavy 
white Chinese silk, fringed deeply with 
knotted, black silk cord. \round het 
shoulders a scarf of filmy Chantilly 
hung to her slippers. Her thin face 
with its extraordinary coloring, palest 














ivory white, her lips, heavily carmined 
until they resembled the half-opening 
buds of the poinsettia, her eyelids dark- 
ened with mascara to a startling con- 
trasting brilliance, her extreme slender- 
ness that conveyed no suggestion of 
point 
about her aroused his curiosity and in- 


awkwardness—every extreme 
terest 

“Madame, here, has just challenged 
me to her new perfume,” 
Caselli remarked happily. “It is rare, 
is it It assails my reticence of 
spirit and penetrates my inmost con- 
with a delicate bravado. I 
am most susceptible to perfumes. I 
surinise this to be a mingling of jasmine, 
a dash of orange flower, of white x 

“Wrong. It Fabian,” 
Zelie drawled provocatively as she ex 
tended to Barry a thin, sallow-skinned 
hand drooping from a jeweled wrist. 
“I will tell you, since you are so stupid. 
It is the of the Madagascan 
white flowering cacti. See, you never 
would have guessed it, non? 
cially distilled for me, and blended with 
orange and jasmine. No rose at all; 
that is too domfnant. There is only one 
place where I can obtain it here, the 
second shop below the little blue Mosque 


discover 


not? 


sciousnes 





eludes you, 


essence 


It is spe- 


of the Dervishes. Monsieur Brax- 
ton,” she raised her darkened eyelids 
to him with a blasé indifference con- 


tradicted utterly by her curiously allur- 
ing lips, “it is very kind of you to 
come to my ridiculous little tea to-day 
when your time is so deeply occupied. 
I have desired to meet you ever since 
your arrival here in Cairo. You are so 
different from your countrymen—pro- 
vincial, partisan, commercial, ah, but 
they irritate me—but I like you at once. 
What do you make of that?” 

Barry met her eyes with quizzical 
amusement. 

“Am I to be grateful for the personal 
compliment, or champion my foolish 
countrymen who have incurred your 
wrath, madame?” 
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She smiled with 
Rosamond. 

“Is he not very mysterious, very se- 
cretive, mademoiselle? You know, in 
the forty-eight hours he has spent here 
in Cairo this very quiet, very good- 
looking young man has intrigued the 
interest of the two most desirable 
women here? That was the reason why 
I myself wish to meet him personally, 
to talk with him, to discover why the 
Countess Tavarin departed without 
warning for the desert to-day, after 
breakfasting with Monsieur Braxton, 
and why Zaradi has been obliged to 
make a prisoner of his most beautiful 
dancer, the girl Naida.”’ 

Sarry’s teeth were set behind slightly 
smiling lips as he met her mocking gaze 
steadily. He knew that Rosamond had 
turned her head quickly and was watch- 
ing him with wide, questioning eyes, 
that Caselli was listening intently, his 
white, bushy eyebrows drawn together. 

“IT fear that madame is a charming 
romanticist,” he said evenly; “much 
better informed than myself, and far too 
complimentary to a newcomer.” 

Zélie regarding him with amused, 
baffling eyes, shrugged her slim shoui- 
ders as she turned away from them. 

“T have been indiscreet,” she mur- 
mured, and joined another group of 
her guests. 


lifted brows at 


“I see Peggie looking around rather 
wildly for help,” Rosamond said care- 
lessly. “You can find your way without 
me, I think.” 

“You don't believe any of that stuff, 
do you?” he asked shortly. 

“Stuff :’’ She met his eyes fully now, 
with a hurt pride deep in her own, “I 
thought it matched up fairly well with 
what I already know. I’ve never con- 


sidered you particularly dangerous, 
Barry. What’s happened to you here 


in Cairo, anyway? You're not one bit 
like yourself.” 

He looked away from her, his gaze 
on the river, blue at this season of the 
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year, deepest midnight blue like the sky, 
with the fading tangerine of hills and 
desert for a setting, and the fragile 
beauty of the lower city against it, like 
carved ivory in all its delicate tracery 
of mosque and minaret. He was puz- 
zling over Zélie de Marigny’s motive in 
deliberately baiting him before Rosa- 
mond Hays, wondering where she had 
gained her information, wondering at 
her audacity in springing the surprise 
on him after trapping him as a guest 
through the Hays. 
“You do rather lose yourself here,” 
he answered slowly. “I didn’t mind 
Constantinople, but this somehow gets 
me. It makes 
mattered, 


It’s like a dream maze. 
you feel as if nothing really 
as if we were all chasing around after 
shadows and letting the big things get 
away from us.”’ 

“You'd better talk with Tom and try 
to pull yourself out of it, Barry.” She 
laid her hand on his arm 
pulsive move. “We're leaving the first 
Can’t you wait over and 
with us to 


with an im- 


of the week. 
go back 
Tom says a revolution is liable to hap- 


Constantinople: 


pen any day here.” 

He smiled back at her, recovering the 
grip on himself. 

“Tell him for me, that 
Egypt's hardy perennial, blooms yearly.” 
After she left him he accepted Caselli’s 
invitation to sit with him at the 
wicker table 


revolution is 


nearest 


over what 
Madame de ‘Marigny said, my friend.” 


You must take no offens« 


The old ex-priest beamed over at him 
with arch good humor. “\Vomen are 
She really 
greatest possible interest in 

Naida, and I 


act as tutor to her. 


has the 
this 


f was privileged to 


very irresponsible. 
girl 


my sel 


She has a very un- 

usual mind.” 
“Do you know what racial mixture 
she is?” asked Barry. “She doesn’t 


Arabian. I wondered—— 
“T have always been told that she was 


a niece of Achmed Zaradi,” the old man 


seem to be 
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returned suavely. 'Mind, 
in such a land might have 
dred nieces, all with the claim of re- 
lationship on him. Naida was brought 
here from the Arab village on the Daid- 


such a man 
several hun- 


el-Marar oasis about eight years ago, 
I think. Jatooka was with her, her 
nurse. She has been exceptionally well 


cared for ever since.”’ 
“There must have been some specially 
urgent why 


reason Zaradi singled her 


out, one niece among so many.” Barry 
tried to keep his tone impersonal. 


“My soul, monsieur,”’ exclaimed 
Caselli with enthusiasm; “do you not 
know that here in this land the pearl 
above price is woman's beauty? It is 


more sought after than jewels and fine 
gold \nd you have seen Naida.” 
“Then why should he exhibit her up 
there in the café? She dances unveiled 
Your Turk does not 


so to the public eve. 


expose his women 
I don’t believe that 
she is a blood relative. Chere’s some- 
thing queer behind it all 
Caselli nodded. a troubled loo in his 
1 1 
calm old eyes. 


“Zaradi 


° 1 
sible to get 


impenetrable. It is impos- 


behind his motives. It is 
only for certain people of importance 
like yourself, monsieur, that he permits 
her to dance.” 

“T don’t believe that. 


a fresh 


* Barry lighted 
cigarette quickly, nervously. 


“She dances there every night, I’ve been 


told. You know them pretty well, don’t 
you, after years here in Cairo? I’ve 
heard so many things, one way and an- 


other, since I got here that it’s hard to 


get the perspective, and low down, as we 
say, on it all. This monk who was 
found dead in the garden of the cafe, 
for instance, two days ago, was it? I’ve 


wondered if, perhaps, he might not 
been a spy of some Christian sect, try- 


“Hu 


ing to get information from Naida 


for the love of God!" The 

: — 

words came gratingly from Casellis 
close lips. He looked around with 


eager, furtive eves at the nearest gues 
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before he added under his breath: “You 
come from America. Do not discuss 
this in any way while you are here; do 
not mention her name in connection with 
any suspicion of this sort, I beseech you. 
You would not deliberately place her 
life in danger, would you?” 

Barry stared steadily across the small 
table at the rigid old face until satisfied 
with what he read in the other’s eyes. 
He leaned forward, and spoke quietly. 

“Listen, Monsieur Caselli, you’ve got 
me all wrong. She could have my life 
at any moment, if it would be of any 
service to her. That’s where I am at 


this minute, and I’ve only seen her 
three times.” 
€aselli’s thin, blue-veined old hand 


closed in a fast grip over the American’s. 

“T am not a fatalist like these Mos- 
lems, sir,” he said tremulously. “TI have 
lived my life according to my convic- 
tions, without fear, without concession, 
and I live an eternal expiation because 
I sacrificed to my own beliefs the woman 
I loved better than heaven or earth. 
She follow me to this No Man’s Land 
of East and West, where after years of 


exile one calls even a camel ‘brother’ 
from sheer loneliness. And she died 
here. There lies a reason behind 


Zaradi’s sending Naida to the House of 
Stars at this time. Do you know what 
it is?’ 

“Only that Naida told me she was to 
be isolated there for nine days until 
the gossip over the dead monk had sub- 
sided.” 

This 
place was formerly the palace of the 
Mameluke prince, Abu Mohammed Ali, 
slain in the great massacre at the Citadel. 
It lay in ruins when Zaradi acquired 
possession from the Turkish govern- 
ment. He has restored it, presumably 
as a private residence, but I happen to 
know that he retained all of the original 
features for defense in case of attack, 
and also for the private disposal of per- 


“A blindfold for your own eyes. 


sonal enemies.” 
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“You mean that she is in danger 
now?” demanded Barry, his brows 
drawn together tightly. 

“Not at all. But I do mean, if you 
should go there and possibly try to see 
her, you might be admitted. The door 
to every trap stands wide, remember, 
but you would never come out alive. I 
happen to have gained the confidence 
and friendship of Achmed Zaradi 
through certain services which I was 
able to render him in the past. He en- 
trusted me with a portion of Naida’s 
education, a concession on the part of 
a Moslem, mind, since she is not pre- 
sumed to have a soul at all. But for 
his own purposes he desired her to ob- 
tain a knowledge of nations and govern- 
ments, of races in their birth pangs and 
death throes, of the causes lying behind 
a country’s decay and fall, of all social 
and political economy that I was able 
to instill and she to receive. You see? 
Her mind was to be trained like the 
falcon’s to the chase, and her quarry to 
be—men.” 

“To help Islam,” finished Barry. “I 
think I begin to understand.” 

“But not your ordinary man,” in- 
sisted Caselli. “It must be your states- 
man, your trusted emissary, sent out by 
his government to settle the fate of other 
nations, to parley, to confer. She is to 
sway and control such a man’s mind at 
the crucial moment, always under 
Zaradi’s direction. He knows this type 
of man never looks twice at a woman’s 
mere beauty. You may bring forth the 
loveliest dancers of the desert or harem, 
and they fall short of interesting the 
foreigner beyond the hour of novelty. 
Look at Zélie herself. She is not beau- 
tiful, is she? But she ts marvelously 
subtle, brilliantly clever. She can out- 
wit any statesman to-day, but, what 
would you, she grows old. Zaradi 
trains the mind to take her 
place, and always he is to be the guiding 
force behind her.” 
“Does Zaradi control 





younger 


her ?”’ 


Barry 
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nodded slightly toward the supple figure 
in black and white, reclining on a deeply 
cushioned deck couch, surrounded by 
men. 





Caselli shrugged expressive shoulders. 
“Does France parley secretly with the 


Turk? Does not Islam use France as 
a goad to England? Ah, my son, one 


must sit quietly with half-closed eyes 
and silent lips for years and years here 
in Cairo, watching like the Arabs, and 
one may learn what is going on. Your 
friend yonder, Monsieur Hays, he 
watches us. Remember what I have 
said, and one thing more.” He smiled 
up at the youthful, tense face as Barry 
rose, his own lips twisted wryly. 
“Should you, by any chance, find your- 
self trapped in the House of Stars, the 
cistern in the center court has an outlet 
to the river at low Nile. When the river 
rises the sluice gate is closed. The 
cistern is filled at the rainy season.”’ 

“And dry now?” grinned Barry. 
“Thanks mightily.” 

\s he walked away toward Tom Hays 
he caught the gaze of Zélie’s peculiar, 
shadowy eyes following him as_ she 
mused, guessing at his conversation 
with Caselli, speculating on his reason 
for staying beside the old ex-priest so 
long. They had seemed in closest con- 
ference over something. She beckoned 
Caselli to her side. 

“How dare you hold the fascinating 
American so long with your idle old 
chatter when all my most charming 
women guests desire to meet him?” she 
asked. 

Caselli smiled down at her benignly. 

“Adorable lady, forgive,” he begged. 
“I have explained merely to him the 
rising of the Nile, the effect of the sea- 
son on certain things here in Cairo 
you see? I[ go now, after my usual 
pleasure in your society. Au_ revoir, 
Zélie, the new perfume is already a part 
of you, the indefinable emanation of 
your most mysterious and enthralling 
personality.” 
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“Au revoir, Fabian.” She smiled up 
at him with inscrutable assurance, 
“Rest well to-night, mon ami.” She 
watched him until his black-clad figure 
had passed out of sight, down the stair- 
way to the main deck, suspicion and in- 
credulity in her eyes even while the 
smile lingered on her painted lips. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Tom greeted him with a nod and a 
slightly elevated eyebrow, one hand 
thrust deep into his white trousers 
pocket, the other balancing a cup of tea. 

“Raversham’s here, did you know 
it?” he announced quietly. “I was just 
talking with that fellow there, Greville 
Chambers, new man here on the art 
commission, came on the same train 
from Port Said with him to-day. Peg’s 
keen to go to the reception to-night 
Harry Archer engineered the invita- 
tions, I suppose. Anyhow, they came 
I’m not going, are you, Barry?” 

“T believe I’m expected to,” Barry re- 
plied irresolutely 
reason once he had delivered the Drake 
letter to Lord Raversham why he should 


There was no special 


not be a free agent as to his own move 
ments. He was to meet Haddad at the 
Merubi landing around ten. He had 
an impulse to confide in Tom, but 
checked it, avoiding open discussion of 
anything concerning Naida. If he told 
him of the trip to Zaradi’s House of 
Stars, it would take on all the hazardous 
aspect of a mad adventure in Tom’s 
eyes, and he would feel himself bound, 
as a matter of friendly duty, to prevent 
Barry taking the chance. 

“Going back at once?” asked Hays, 
strolling along the deck toward Rosa- 
mond and his wife and a group of new 
acquaintances. “I hate this sort of 
thing; waste of time ; matter of curiosity 
on the part of the girls. They've never 
seen a type like Zélie de Marigny. 
Funny how, over here, you never draw 
a dead line. They're al! good mixers, 
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She seems to get away with it all 


eh? 
right, but I don’t see Fromelin hang- 
ing around himself, do you?” 


“He is in conference, I understand, 
with several of the Arab desert chiefs. 
The countess told me.” 

Again Hays shot him 
the quick look of inquiry. “You hear a 
lot of conflicting stories in a place like 
this: hardly know what to believe. I'll 
be glad to cut away from it the first of 
the I think there’s something 
going to break here in the revolutionary 


“She did a 


week. 


line. We're better right back on our 
own side of the fence. 3y the way, 
I’ve met your friend Mantzon.”’ 

“So did 1,” rejoined Barry. “He 
arrived to-day.” 

“You know what the Arabs say? 
‘Where the body lies, the jackals 
gather.’ He’s got the eye of a crook, 
if | ever saw one. You don’t have to 
draw gun or snatch a watch, you 
know, to qualify. What’s he here 
atte 

‘To tell the countess he cannot live 
without her.’ 

‘That's as good as anything he could 
spring.” Tom’s eyebrow remained 
elevated in supreme incredulity. “He’s 


here to see what bones he can grab when 
the English and Turks get busy. It’s a 


good place to leave behind you, Barry, 


s 


believe me. I’m right on my way Mon 
day \rcher’s trying to persuade Rosa- 
mond to marry him on our way through 
England, and she would return with 
him he in that event. I’m due for 
stop all the way from here to Cal- 
cutta, and, in case of any uprising, | 





had intended going straight on home by 
wa) Frisco. This changes the plan 
—h engagement, I mean.” He 
paused, waiting for Barry to speak. 


“l’m mighty sorry it isn’t the other way 
around ; 


“ 


[ mean you and Rosamond.” 
She'll be very happy with him. She 
never really loved me.” Barry spoke 
quickly 

“Well, maybe Perhaps her father 


j—Ains. 
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and Peg and I picked you, but I liked 
you, Barry. You know, these British- 
ers have stabilized minds. A revolution 
or so never annoys them, I was talking 
to Harry about postponing the wedding, 
but he said it would probably be all over 
by the time they came back from their 
honeymoon. They’re cool birds, aren't 
they ?” 

Barry laughed. 

“He suits Rosamond, all right. 
due back at six to 
later. 

“You're quite sure I can’t do any- 
thing to help you?” Tom’s voice lost its 
casual tone. “I don’t want to see you 
go wrong on this, and there’s a twist 
somewhere.” 


I’m 


dress, See you 


“Tf you don’t hear from me by noon 
to-morrow,” Barry spoke in a lowered 
voice, “pinch Zaradi until he considers 
the result of danger to my sacred per- 
son. I think that’s the way they phrase 
it, isn’t it? Seriously, Tom, I’m going 
on my own adventure after I see Raver- 
sham. They won’t touch me after I’m 
separated from—what I here 
with.” He laughed, and crossed over to 
Zélie’s couch where half reclined. 
He was surprised to find Mantzon oc- 
cupying the deep-seated deck chair be- 
side her. As the arrival of Barry in- 
terrupted them they seemed, for the in- 
stant, like duelists with poised rapiers, 


came 


she 


as if the mask of sophisticated bon- 
homie had from the face of the 


Anatolian, replaced by a concentrated 


fallen 


which 


hatred, the Frenchwoman met 
with a sneering curve to her mobile 
lips. 

“Monsieur Mantzon, here. is per- 


turbed bécause I have just inform him 
Tavarin’s 
sudden departure for the desert. Pos- 
added with cutting 
emphasis, “she have run away, believing 
you would follow her here. You are not 
the irresistible lover you imagine, no? 
Last night I see her at the Café !’Orient 
with Monsieur Braxton, here, and she 


by accident of the Countess 


she 


sibly, Henri,” 
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is absolutely happy. This morning she 
send for him to breakfast with her be- 
fore she leave. I hear the gossip from 
my garcgon, and | laugh over my choc- 
olate. I rejoice at your chagrin, Henri, 
when you discover she is gone before 
you arrive. You are dilatory, mon 
cher.” 

Mantzon turned to Barry, ignoring 
her. 

“Is this absolutely true?” he asked. 
“Has Jacqueline Tavarin left Cairo?” 

“T have heard so.” Something in 
the other man’s eyes aroused his pity, a 
tragic, profound hopelessness. 

“She knew that I would arrive to- 
day,” he said somberly. “That is why 
she evaded me.” 

“Tt is not his heart that is touched 
so deeply,” Zélie explained cruelly. 
“He imagine he is the great secret agent 
of Mosul. Whatever he say. it hap- 
pen, because is he not the confidential 
friend of the Countess Tavarin, and 
whatever he advise, she act upon? 
Now, at the crucial moment he arrives 
to confer, to convince, to sway her in 
the way he wish her to go, and behold, 
where is she?” She leaned back her 
thin throat, laughing softly as she blew 
out rings from her cigarette. ‘Possibly 
Monsieur Braxton have influence, also. 
He is more interesting than you, Henri, 
and we women are forever swayed by 
our imagination, our emotion, non?” 

Barry made his departure as soon as he 
could escape from the haunting, baffling 
presence of this woman, who seemed 
to take a secretive pleasure in rousing 
and taunting the Anatolian. He longed 
to close his mission with Raversham, 
and be free to follow his own way to 
whatever awaited him in the House of 
Stars. 

He went straight to his rooms, and 
prepared to dress for dinner. The 
shadows from the long, shuttered 
windows lengthened, narrow, slanting 
lines of light that barred the polished, 
inlaid floors with dull, shifting flecks of 
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gold. From somewhere in the city 
there came a peal of bells, softened by 
distance. Out in the street the calls 
of drago and hackmen rose insistently, 
droning cries of fruit sellers, the clear, 
musical call of the sherbet venders, the 
clang of trams, the tinkling of an oc- 
casional donkey bell. 

Barry groomed with a lack of his 
usual leisurely unconcern. So far, life 
had set him a certain pace, staked out 
certain routes for him to follow. He 
had been not so much complaisant as 
indifferent. The hazard of the game of 
life seemed taken away by the fact of 
his having been born the only son of 
Prescott Braxton, with footprints al- 
ready marked out for him to follow, so 
far as everyday life might take him. 
Everything was counted in, every con- 
tingency taken care of. He had not 
been expected to take the initiative in 
any way. He would step into his fath- 
er’s place some day and carry on his 
policies. 

Yet now, without warning, the whole 
drab outlook had flared to sudden glory 
before his vision. Love, romance, ad- 
venture, the thrill of danger, the lure 
of the unknown, all lay ready at his 
hand for the taking. And if he fol- 
lowed the call, one swift, unerring 
stroke in the night, and the future of 
the Braxton international _ interests 
would be placed in extreme doubt 
through his death. 

He stepped to the window of the 
bedroom and opened wide the shutters. 
The coolness of evening was in the air; 
violet and amethyst shadows lay in the 
garden below; from the balcony over- 
head there came a querulous murmur 
from Lady Edenham’s parrot. As he 
stood staring out at the gardens alive 
with lingering tea drinkers, the peculiar, 
glamorous sense of unreality overcame 
him again, the sense of losing his own 
will power, his angle on modern life, his 
sense of humor which had carried him 
through many a threatened Oriental 























Strangely enough, he felt 


romance. 


drawn irresistibly toward, Naida through 


a belief that she needed. him, that she 
had reached out tg,him for aid when 


she had visited his reoms that night in 


secret 


He remembered that she had written 
to him, the note he had found in the 
little satin slipper. Its meaning, its 
faith, stirred him every time he re- 
called it. 

‘Yet the river flows by the House of 
Stars, and I wait patiently as one must 


s with fools.” 


who dea 


had believed him interested in 
the countess, had seen, too, Rosamond 


when the door had opened on her and 
Ha ind had probably felt herself 
doubly an intrude This, too, when 
she id come, as Barry believed, to 
throw herself on his protection He 
turned to finish his dressing, his mind 
plat ! ¢ with a reckless sense of exalta 
tion is course through the night 


tle would see her through some 


rus iin entry into the palace. If 
she were in any peril, he would serve 
her 1 way possible. 

H raveling case containing toilet 
art iy half unstrapped on a stand. 
M ( ll; he opened it, took out his 
ra ce and started to replace the 
bla fore using when he noticed one 
pla within the smail metal holdet 
containing new one It was un 
wrappe and looking to see if it had 
been used, he found a faint, bright-red 
smear along its edg 

it resisted all effort to wipe it off on 
a towe but broke easily at pressure 
fron finger nail. Ele held the tiny 
part son his palm, puzzled and curi 
ou mistakabl t was red sealing 
wa Barrv eved uspiciously, strin 
ny place, any wher« in his luggage 
or a nd the room, evidence of its 
source He carried none in his own 
traveling kit, he knew. The official 


letter to Lerd Raversham was sealed 
twice in red wax, but it lay in the hotel 
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safe, ready for delivery at his hands 
within an hour. The seals were in 
place when he had last held it that after- 
noon before leaving for Madame dé 
Marigny’s tea. 





With a sudden premonition of what 
had happened in his absence, he turned 
to the corner of the room where his 
trunk stood, and unlocked it. The 
contents lay before him, tossed and 
jumbled in confusion as if hands had 
sought for something in haste. He 
examined everything with cool deliber- 
ateness, his teeth set hard, his brain 
working quickly, snapping from one 
theory to another. At least the Drak« 
letter had not been there for the taking. 
They had come just too late. He 
grinned as he pictured the disappoint 
ment of Islam’s agents, whoever had 
gained entrance to his rooms that after- 


noon. ‘The surveil 


lance over his move- 
ments must have relaxed, or they would 
have seen him hand the letter to the 
hotel clerk to be placed in the safe. 
He wondered grimly whether he could 
make the last furlong on the race br 
There was still an 


hour ahead before he could place it in 


fore they got him 


Raversham’s own hand. He would 
leave it where it lav until the last mo 
ment, he thought keenly. As he started 


to close the trunk again he missed one 
articl Searching carefully again, he 
discovered there was no trace of the 
vellow satin slipper left behind by 
Naida. The note he still possessed, 
but the 
to whoever had taken it the fact of 
Naida’s visit to his rooms. 


slipper had evidently betrayed 


CHAPTER X. 


He had understood from Lady Eden- 
ham that she was merely giving a small, 
intimate dinner and reception for her 
brother to certain of his old friends in 
Cairo whom he had known during his 
previous 


residence there Yet it 
seemed when he first entered the long 
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narrow salon, as if about fifty guests 
were assembled. Francis Burr, the 
author, he remembered meeting in Con- 
stantinople. He was talking with 
Lady Suffern, a tall, newly married 
English girl with a wealth of fluffy 
fair hair, and delicate features. He 
had met her at the Café |’Orient with 
Lady Edenham’s party, and she mo- 
tioned to him to join them. 

“Have you heard anything at all of 
Jacqueline?” she asked eagerely. “I’m 
positive she has gone into the desert, 
alone excepting for her pet old drago- 
man, Hedayeh Effendi. They will pick 
up other natives as they penetrate the 
desert. Black lions, she said, but I 
don’t believe her. She’s absolutely 
fearless, you know, and the Arabs all 
know and trust her on account of her 
husband’s friendship and good faith 
with them.” 

“Very interesting, if she has gone in 
person to offset Fromelin’s influence at 
the Arab conference,” Burr remarked. 
“He’s overshooting his mark a bit, I 
think.” 

The entrance of Lady Edenham in- 
terrupted him. Behind her came the 
man whom Barry had been sent to meet 
in Cairo, John Philip Howard, Lord 
Raversham. The first impression was 
a striking one. He was the veritable 
pattern, as the countess had once said, 
for the latest type of Britisher, tall, lean, 
athletic, easy mannered, alert, his sun- 
burned face higher colored than his 
close-cut, curly, blond hair, his eyes a 
clear, bright blue, uncompromising, a 
bit too observing, perhaps, on perspec- 
tives. He could not have been over 
fifty, Barry thought with relief. He 
preferred dealing with the young blood 
on these Eastern issues. 
more elasticity. 

“Barry Braxton, Jack,” Lady Eden- 
ham presented him with more than the 
necessary measure of kindliness. “I’ve 
been telling my brother about you.” 
She smiled at him as he clasped hands 
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with Raversham and passed along, fol- 
lowing her whispered instructions to 
take Moira Ormond in to dinner. 
“She’s the widow of one of Jack’s clos- 
est friends, Major Ormond, killed in the 
last campaign above Khartoum. Be 
nice to her. She’s a dear old lady.” 

Over fifty, Barry decided, on second 
thought, as he glanced back at Raver- 
shain’s face. The hour following was a 
confused blur of intermingled impres- 
sions to him, none vivid enough to 
register permanently. Several times 
his gaze met that of Ravensham, held, 
and slipped by with reassurance. It 
seemed to Barry as if he gained con- 
fidence from that unspoken interchange. 
With such a man there was hope of clear 
vision. 

The dinner dragged toward the end. 
Burr had entangled Sir Charles Cham- 
bers, one of the newly appointed art 
commissioners, in an argument on Cop- 
tic mosaics. After they had risen Barry 
found himself next to Raversham on 
the way to the upper salon, where the 
reception was to be held later on. He 
paused to light a cigarette, and bent to 
inhale the fragrance from a cluster of 
pink-tipped lotus buds in a tall crystal 
holder. 

“T always like to return here for the 
sake of the beauty,” he said irrelevantly. 
“These flowers, for instance; delightful, 
aren’t they? But not the ancient Zizy- 
phus of the Lotophagi; merely the local 
Nymphza. Rather warm, isn’t it; un- 
usually so. Do you return to Con- 
stantinople to-morrow, Mr. Braxton?” 

Taken off his guard by the unexpected 
penetration of the wide blue eyes, Barry 
answered without disguise. 

“Not to-morrow. I have never been 
in Cairo before.” 

“T see.” Raversham noded musingly. 
“Meet me in Lady Edenham’s suite 
presently.” He detached a small bud 
from the cluster and passed along the 
palm-bordered corridor, smelling it 
delicately. 
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Barrv felt as if his inmost purposes 
and motives had been gauged in that 
glance. He lingered behind the rest 
as they strolled through thé’ corridors, 
and following instruetions, waited in 
Lady Edenham’s ‘own’ suite. The 


Drake letter reposed safely in his inside 
pocket He felt a sense of triumph 
as the moment of its delivery drew near ; 


relief, too, that there had been no hitch. 

The surroundings recalled his inter- 
view that morning with the countess. 
The Irish terrier, Mac, rose to nose at 
him, and return to his mat. satisfied. 
Peters, the maid, turned on the lamp 
by the winged armchair, and laid the 


latest Iinglish magazines close to his 
hand 

“Do vou know what time the countess 
left?’ he asked. 


“Right after vou were here, sir. She 
didn’t check out. Her luggage is mostly 


on hit) 


here still, sir, but she took Janet, her 
maid mg with her.” 

She left the room, and Barry stood by 
the table, comparing in his own mind 
this information with what Zélie de 
Marigny had told Mantzon, and the 
latest light on her going from Lady Suf- 


fern Before he could give further 
time to the problem Raversham entered 
the room. closed and locked the door 


behind him. 


“Lady Edenham tells me that you 


have some word for me from Drake.” 
He spoke quietly, without haste, sink- 
ing into an easy-chair and crossing his 
knees 


Barry handed him the long envelope 
and watched him open it with a leisurely 
exactitude. The river breeze from the 
open window behind him lifted the long 
fringe of the rose-silk lamp shade above 
his shoulder. 

“I trust you will reconsider your de- 
cision to linger here indefinitely, Brax- 
ton,” Raversham began with a cheer- 
“It will probably be 
necessary for me to send back certain 
information to Drake following my con- 


ful forcibleness. 
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ference with the nationalist chiefs here, 
and in that event— 

He stopped dead short, the unfolded 
double sheet of paper in his hand. 
After a moment he passed it over to 
Barry. | 


a | ossib 


t was absolutely blank. 
lv a clerical error,” he re- 
marked dryly. “Won't vou be seated ?” 

“But | saw Drake himself when he 
received the letter from his secretary’s 
hands—two closely typed pages. He 
read it over, and signed it in my pres- 
ence. He placed it himself in that en- 
velope and sealed it. I received it from 
his own hands.” The words poured 
from Barry’s lips in bewildered tumult. 

“Have a cigarette. and be quiet.” 
Raversham passed over his own case, 
a Japanese one, made of thinnest tortoise 
shell, “Do you happen to know what 
was in the letter?” 

“Not exactly. I did not read it. I 
understood it was Drake’s private tip 
to you which way the administration 
would lean, in the event of English 
trouble with the Mohammedans.” 

“More than that.” Three fine, deep 
wrinkles arched above the Englishman’s 
eyebrows. “The factional antipathies 
between Christian nations are Islam’s 
assurance of victory. Unity is their 
slogan. The racial common interest is 
drawing them together at this time, mil- 
lions of them, and they hate us cordially 
because we call their Allah Jehovah. 
Ridiculous, isn’t it, really? They hate 
us because we believe in Christ. The 
Who knew that 
you had been sent here to meet me ?” 

“Drake, his secretary, and Neville, the 
British commissioner. Of course, it 


old crusade quarrel. 


leaked out that I was coming here to 
Cairo. Lady Edenham and her friend, 
the Countess Tavarin, knew, and Henri 
Mantzon.” 

“There’s your leak; Mantzon. No 
one but my sister knew I had changed 
my route at the last moment. Out from 
Crete we changed our course toward 
Port Said. Even the captain of the 
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boat we were on knew nothing until he 
was officially ordered to change his 
course. Where have you been since 
your arrival here:”’ 

Briefly Barry recounted the various 
places he had visited, his own mind 
racing after suspicions and clues like a 
hound on a fresh scent. Two evenings 
at Zaradi’s, rambles through the Arab 
quarter, through Old Cairo, a trip to 
the Citadei to watch the sunset, the 
evening at the Café l’Orient with the 
Countess Tavarin, his meeting the Hays 
party, everything but the boy Haddad 
and Naida. Even while, in his own 
heart, he believed that she had entered 
his room to trick and rob him, still he 
would not accuse her openly to Raver- 
sham. This he would settle his own way. 

“You’ve probably been followed by 
spies ever since you left the Porte. 
Jacqueline Tavarin we are uncertain 
about. She is wealthy and influential 
enough to feel herself above dictation 
w criticism, and her sympathy lies with 
the Arabs. Possibly, also, an ideal of 
France which blinds her to actual con- 
ditions. One’s country and one’s gov- 
ernment are two vastly different things. 
Possibly, some time, as we expand in 
You owe 
your own life, no doubt, to the fact 
that the letter was not on your person.” 

“T believed it would be safer double 
locked in my trunk,” Barry protested. 
“Tf they had found it on me, there 
wouldn't have been any chance.” 

Henri Mantzon, you say, urged you 
to visit Zaradi’s café when he learned 
you were bound for Cairo? Of course 
they imagined you would carry the 
letter personally. It is the custom, 
usually.” Again there edged his tone 
the note of dryness that made Barry feel 
still at the prep stage. “The dagger 
throwing and all that sort of thing in 
the café were faked, I think, to put out 
the lights and give them a chance to 
search you. Did they attempt anything 
of the sort that you remember ?” 


wisdom there may be unity. 
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“T think they did,” Barry admitted 
with reluctance. A vivid memory came 
back to him of a girl clinging close to 
him in the darkness, of his arms about 
her as she leaned against his shoulder. 
The color deepened perceptibly in his 
face under the other man’s penetrating 
gaze. 

“Women, | 
girls?” 

He nodded, silent, stung by his fail- 
ure to deliver the letter, and the tolerant 
contempt in Raversham’s voice and 
manner. 


presume? —_ Dancing 


He leaned forward suddenly, 
his palms flat on the table between them, 

“Listen, Lord Raversham,” he said 
steadily, “Will you give me one more 
day, twenty-four hours from now? To- 
morrow night I will be back here, if I 
am still alive, and I will either have the 
Drake letter, or information for you 
as to who took it and where it landed 
finally. If I’m not back by then, go 
ahead with your conference. You're 
meeting some of the Islam chiefs here, 
aren’t you? That's the issue as I un- 
derstand it.” 

“T have invited them to meet me. | 
have had no acceptance so far. If they 
don’t come, possibly it may be necessary 
to use—persuasion.” 

“They're sparring for time, probably 
knowing why I am sent here, waiting 
until they are informed of the message 
from Drake to you, so they'll know 
America’s game. Vill you trust me to 
get it back?” 

“My dear boy,” 
quietly. “You don’t understand these 
people. Your message by this time has, 
in all probability, passed through a dozen 


Raversham said 


hands, read by each person who should 
know its contents. The information 
will be passed along by secret wires to 
all distant sections of Islam activities. 
You don’t know what Drake wrote to 
me. Neither do I. But they do. It 


has become the secret of Polichinelle by 
now.” 
“Give me even until morning,” Barry 
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begged as he never had before in his 
life. “I may be wrong, but I think | 
can get hold of it before it has been 
broadcast, so to speak. . Will you wait 
until morning ?” 

Raversham raised one eyebrow, and 
regarded him with a peculiar intentness, 
the look of a man who was slightly near- 
sighted. 

“You throw your weight against an 
organization which is inconceivable in 
its intricate ramifications. | presume 
that you have your own private suspi- 
cions. Go ahead if you think you can 
get anywhere. I will wait until to- 
morrow night.” 


He nodded his head with an air o 
dismissal, apparently not seeing the hand 
which Barry half extended to him. It 
might have been his nearsightedness 
which led him to overlook it, but Barry 
left the room with set teeth. 


that he did not deserve it, he 


told himself grimly as he hurried back 
to the reception salon, but it made the 
inte m Raversham’s part no _ less 
direct Should he have been frank with 
him, he wondered, and told him all con 
cerning Naida, of her visit to his rooms, 
of | wn most recent discovery that 
laid the theft absolutely to her. As he 
stood beside the table, watching Raver 
sham break the two red seals on the 
lor narrow envelope, he had been 
thinking, not of the message within, 
but of the thin razor blade which he had 


found, edged with sealing wax that 


matched that on the envelope. He had 
heat of the trick before: a knife blade 
heated and lipped beneath official SE als 
to lift them and leave no trace of med 
dling Her leaving the note to taunt 
him into following her was to lead him 


into death, perhaps, as the countess had 
warned him. 
thought 


He grinned slowly at the 
At least now he went of his 
own free will, and knowing what lay 


ahead of him, without the false glamour 


of any romance before his eyes, or any 
illusions about the girl herself. 
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Lad, Edenham smiléd as he = ap- 
proached ker near the gold-arched door- 
way. 

“How did Jack treat you? He was 
fearfully tired with the trip.” 

“Better than I deserved,” Barry an- 


swered. “I’m obliged to leave at once, 
Lady Edenham. I’m sure you will un- 
derstand.” 

Her eyes surveyed him with the tran- 
quillity and abstraction of her brother’s. 

“Of course. Not anything concern- 
ing Jacqueline, I suppose ?” 

“No; an emergency that has come up 
to-night.” 

In the distance he could see Captain 
\rcher with Rosamond and Peggie 


Hays. Tom was not with them. Lady 
Edenham laid her plump hand on his 
arm. The rings on the fingers were 


old-fashioned, diamonds set deep in 
oval or octagon shapes, some in jet. 

“IT understand,” she said quietly. 
“Of course, if you must go. Is there 
anything [ could do to help?” 

“Yes. Would you mind very much, 
if I happen to slip up on this, telling 
Tom Hays for me to go to Zaradi? He 
will understand. I'll be mighty grate- 
ful to you if you could do this.” 

“Surely I will.” Other guests were 
approaching them as she caught the un- 
derlying purpose of his request. “And 
Jack, too. How long shall I wait?” 

“Until this time to-morrow night. 
Good night.” 

“Good night.” Her eyes followed 
him until he passed out of sight down 
the long corridor of palms 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was twenty minutes after nine 
when Barry reached his own rooms and 
changed his clothes quickly. He was to 
meet the Syrian at the Merubi landing 
at ten, according to arrangement. The 
place was below the Nile bridge, he had 
found out through inquiry around the 
hotel, a landing used mostly by the 
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native boatmen along the river front, 
ferrying across. 

He left the hotel with a dogged feel- 
ing of resolution to bring back what 
had been stolen from him or give his 
life in the effort to recover it. His 
way lay straight to the House of Stars, 
he felt absolutely positive, to the girl 
who had gained secret admittance to his 
rooms the previous night. If she her- 
self had taken the papers only to pass 
along to others, he would force from 
her the admission of their ultimate dis- 
posal, anyway. If she had been sent by 
Zaradi himself, then, as Raversham had 
stated, the word on America’s policy in 
the crisis between Islam and the Allies 
would have been already flashed to the 
furthermost councils, and would do 
much toward determining the Moslem 
attitude and final demands. 

Along the Place Atabeh he stopped 
to get his bearings. The pavement out- 
side the cafés was crowded with tables. 
It was the gayest hour of the early 
evening. The palm trees along the 
avenue trembled as if in sentient ecstasy 
as the river breeze swept over their 
long fronds. He remembered an in- 
tersection of two streets, one leading to 
the Arab quarter, the other southwest 
to the Nile, through the Kasr-el-Dubara. 
A boy selling melons directed him to the 
right tramear, and he boarded it in pre- 
ference to trusting any native driver. 

Smoking quietly during the short dis- 
tance on the platform, he felt curiously 
steady nerved, thrilling, even, at the 
thought of meeting Naida again, though 
she had, as he believed, fooled and 
robbed him under Zaradi’s orders 

Leaving the car at the point the 
melon seller had told him of, he inquired 
from boys along the narrow, crooked 
streets the way to the landing until he 
came to the last of the native houses 
overhanging the river front. The land- 
ing, he found, was the mere excuse for 
one, a rough pontoon affair swinging to 
the motion of the river, and reached by 
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ladders against the side of the stone 


foundation. Lounging against the wall 
he recognized Haddad. Without greet- 
ing or sign of recognition, he swung 
down the ladder, dropped into a boat 
rocking slightly alongside the landing, 
and held the long steering pole in 
readiness, 

“Where are my clothes?” Barry asked 
as the boat shot out into the river at 
the first stroke. 

“Under there.” The boy spoke im- 
perfect French. Under the canvas 
awning, stretched over barrel-shaped 
supports at the stern, he found a bundle 
of cotton garments similar to those worn 
by Haddad himself, full, Zouavelike 
trousers, long-sleeved blouse, and sleeve- 
less vest of some embroidered material. 
He changed his clothing, concealing his 
own under the cushioned seat, and 
emerged from the low shelter to find 
the boat moving swiftly, almost noise- 
lessly, up the Nile under the Syrian’s 
long, rhythmic strokes at the single 
steering oar. 

There was a wierdness, an unreality 
about it all, which impressed Barry as 
he looked about him. The strange 
nearness of the stars, which appeared 
so much more brilliant and closer than 
he had ever seen them before, the vague, 
disturbing perfumes of the Oriental 
night, of dreaming lilies and _ heavy- 
blossoming trees in the gardens along 
the Nile. 

It seemed incredible that he, Prescott 
Braxton’s son, should be the principal 
figure in the night’s adventure. A few 
days before he had been a bored, prosaic 
attaché, a secretary to the Near East 
Commission, appointed by preference to 
Drake’s personal entourage at the 
Grande Porte. lhe chief thrill had 
heen in receiving papers from him; the 
chief amusement waiting to see what 
Kemal’s next acrobatic stunt might be. 
By Monday he might decide to recognize 
:ngland’s prior rights to the Mosul con- 
cessions; by Wednesday he had shown 


















a tendency to favor America, and had 
agreed to confirm it after certain con- 
ferences; by Friday he was coquetting 
with his old love, France, and still keep 
ing on terms of friendly parley with 
Russia. There had been a certain zest 
in the uncertainty. 
had happened to him now, Barry real 


In the light of what 


ized bitterly how he had underestimated 
the Islam or- 


the potential strength o 
ganization. 

Now he found himself on the brink 
of fatality, tricked, robbed, partially dis- 
credited in the eyes of Raversham at 
least, but alive, he told himself, alive and 
ready to see the thing through to the 
limit. He turned to the silent, lithe 
re at the stern. 

“Does Naida know we are coming to 


“I do not know,” came back the 
courteous, monotonous reply. 

‘You mean that she may know from 
the spies who watch me?” 


Barry's tone was edged with sarcasm. 

“Tl do not know.” Che tone was 
final 

“How far is it?’ 

“Below the aqueduct, below the 
church of the Copts, still farther below 


Roda and Gizeh. You cannot see it for 
‘\What is it, anyway Zaradi’s 
harem?’ His voice was careless. 


“[ do not know. I have never en 


‘rlow does it happen, if you are a 
Christian as you told me, that you serv 

man like Achmed Zaradi’” He said 
it with the deliberate intent to rouse the 
boy 

“It was so ordered,’ Haddad answer- 
ed evenly. “There was a massacre by 
the Turks, where I lived. Che Greeks 
were killed and many Syrians, also. My 
sister was ravished and thrown in a-well 
with fourteen other young girls. My 
parents died with other refugees on the 
way to the coast. They never reached 


the relief ships alive. Zaradi picked me 
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from a pile of dead, and saw I had life. 
That is all. I served him afterward.” 

Barry heard the account with a puz- 
zled mind. Zaradi possessed a personal 
morale which set him apart from the 
majority of Moslems, a humanitarian 
code in his dealings with others—unbe- 
levers, or those of his own faith. He 
might have killed him—Barry—easily 
at any time during his visit to the café, 
and secured the letter without further 
effort. If he was, as Raversham and 
Tom Hays had said, the secret agent of 
the combined Islamic forces in Cairo, 
he still appeared to stand apart from 
active participation in violence. He had 
the air of the onlooker, the philosopher 
without creed or country. Barry spoke 
his thoughts aloud. 

“Naida is Zaradi’s spy.” 

“If you believe that, why do you go 
to her to-night?” Haddad’s question 
was uttered with sudden vehemence. 
He sent the boat forward as they passed 
the ruined fortress and the river end of 
the old aqueduct. To the right lay the 
lights of Roda Island. A dahabeah 
passed them, going toward the city, gay 
with colored lights and dancers. The 
music was from the latest fox-trot 
records from the States. It took him 
back to the last time he had danced to it 
with Jacqueline, in one of the sumptuous 
cafés in Constantinople that catered to 
the new American clientele. 

\gainst the luminous blue of the 
Kgyptian night there seemed to glow 
before him her face, clear, creamy 
white like a jasmine uplifted to the new 
moon that had begun to ramble above 
the desert to the southwest. She was 
beautiful, he told himself musingly, 
more than interesting, yet he had never 
felt the slightest love for her; whereas 
from the first instant he had = seen 
Naida’s great, dreamy dark eyes, un- 
mindful of him or any other man, in 
Zaradi’s café that night there had swept 
through his whole consciousnes an in- 
tense unrest, a longing for her that 
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possessed him utterly. Was it, he won- 
dered to-night, because he had imagined 
she was in danger, that she had need of 
his help and protection? They had 
framed a clever setting behind her to 
intrigue his fancy and also his sym- 
pathy. 

He felt his anger dying against her. 
Possibly, even if she had come to his 
rooms with the sole intent of robbing 
him of the Drake letter, it might have 
been with the idea of saving his life. 
She could have bargained with Zaradi, 
on condition that she herself stole the 
letter and brought it to him, that the 
life of the American was to be spared. 
This would readily constitute a woman’s 
motive, he thought contemptuously. 
She would never consider the honor of 
the thing, his given word to Drake, his 
official responsibility, but only the pos- 
sibility that he might be killed. The 
countess had been the same, fearful of 
his personal safety, offering even to go 
into the desert with him. An old ring- 
ing refrain of Kipling’s slipped through 
his mind. 

“He travels the fastest who travels 
alone.” 

The boat changed its course in a wide 
half circle, turning to the shore. Barry 
saw indistinctly that they were ap- 
proaching a sort of rock abutment, 
heavy masonry that seemed to have been 
built as a protection against the rising 
of the river. Eagerly he stood at the 
prow, striving to detect a landing place 
in the blurred masses of flowering 
shrubbery that rippled in richest lux- 
uriance over the high banks above the 
stone foundation. Terraces seemed to 
be banked beyond them. Orange and 
lemon trees grew along them, fig and 
pomegranate, and still beyond these, the 
tracery of palms against the sky with 
outlines of arabesque structure lifting 
amongst the foliage like some vision of 
Scheherazade. 

“How do they get in there?” he asked 
impatiently as the boat drifted with 
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the slight current under the shadows of 
the gardens. 

The Syrian warned him to speak in 
whispers. ‘There was a flight of stone 
steps leading down into the water far- 
ther along. Above, an arched door was 
set deep into the stone wall. This was 
the only entrance, he said, to the upper 
courts of the palace. Barry was baffled, 
He had expected outer windows, bal- 
conies, means of communication, any- 
thing but this blank wall of masonry 
along the murmuring river. 

“What’s on the other side?” he de- 
manded. 

“The old wall of the palace. It is 
eighteen feet thick, of solid stone 
masonry to protect it from any attack 
in the rear. Shall we return?” asked 
Haddad. 

“No.” Barry spoke curtly. “You 
said this was one of the Mameluke pal- 
aces, didn’t you, restored by Zaradi? 
How do they get their water supply?” 

“T do not know. Let us go,” the boy 
urged uneasily. 

“They must get supplies in there some 
way. How many people live here?” 
Batooka says 
Some one comes along 


“T say I do not know. 
mostly women. 
the water.” 

He sent the boat under the overhang- 
ing boughs of azaleas growing crookedly 
from crevices in the old wall. The soft 
patter of dripping oars came to Barry's 
hearing. A felucca approached, slender, 
shadowy in the half light, also with 
shipped oars as it drifted in toward the 
stone steps. Haddad leaned forward, 
staring tensely. They saw a figure 
dressed like the native boatmen rise 
leisurely, step from the boat and moor 
it with a rope to an iron ring sunk in 
the rock. Stooping, he lifted from the 
bottom of the boat sacks and set them 
on the steps—four, all told. Then he 
mounted to the top of the flight, and 
pounded on the door set in the archway. 

After a long wait and more pounding 


it was opened wide. Barry heard voices 























in an interchange of Arabic. The man 
returned, lifted one:of the heavy sacks 


his back, and ehimbed laboriously up 


on 
the ps with, it. ..aab he disappeared 
into the wide-open»doodrway Barry was 
seized with a daring idea. 


he and 
azalea, pulling him- 


Wait here for me,” ordered, 


crasped hold ot the 


S 


self up to the stone ridge that led to 
the middle step. In another moment he 
was on the landing and had seized one 
of the sacks. It was flour and heavy, 


he found, but he stumbled up the stair 


with it, and past the sleepy black porter 
straight ahead into an arched stone pas- 
that 


i@ progressed until it gave entrance 


sagewa widened and heightened 


as 
to reat round courtyard open to the 
sk ()n the other side he saw a flare 
vellow light, where a woman held a 
lantern high She was laughing and 
ch ring volubly in Arabic with the 
| ul Barry set his sack down in 
thi idow and waited noiselessly. He 
S her submit to several kisses and 
p wine from a tall narrow jar. 
Mat irchways opened off this court, 
hi tld see Phere was one near him 
with a circular stone stairway curving 
up t of sight \bove were balconies 
lil lelicate lacework against the walls, 
flowering vines covering them in pro- 
fu exquisite latticed oriel He left 
thi ick of flour where it lay. and 
stepped back into: the sheltering arch- 
W 
ter a sound of scuffling and laugh 
t e man passed b waggering and 
sil under his breath a fragment of 
a ive song, the words unintelligible to 
Bart By the time he had made three 
milar trips he would not be positive 
whether he had carried in three or four 
sacl Barry glanced up the winding 
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way speculatively. He had to chance 
its outlet return. Running his 
fingers through his hair to tousle it into 
curls, started boldly up the stairs. 
The voice of the Arab followed him in 


singsong cadence 


or 


he 


“Oh, Allah's rose, the air is fragrant with 
thee, being dead. 
And I may never taste thy lips this side of 
Tasmin’s waters fair.” 
\t the top of the stairs he saw 4 
narrow oblong of light faintly ahead 


It 


a 


came from a swinging metal lamp in 
high vaulted room, empty, but re 
occupied. Cushions lay piled 
before the low tabourettes; half-empty 


cently 


glasses and crumbled fragments of 
sweet cakes and pastries were on the 


floor 
dropped. 


where they had been carelessly 
He hesitated, the choice of 
before him, of 
them suddenly opened and a tall black- 
skinned to the 


three doors when one 


Kabvle walked center 





of the room, carrying a tray to clear up 
the remains of the food. At sight of 
Barry he stopped short, staring at him 
suspiciously 

“Batooka Barry uttered the name 


confidently, with a dash of bravado, his 
feet wide apart, a cigarette half lighted 
to his lips, his eyes measuring the dis- 
door nearest him, and the 


the 


tance to the 


strength of black 


With an inarticulate grunt of assent, 


the man led the way where he had come 
from, but stopped to look back to see 


f Barrv was following him. One look 


at his face under the glow of the’ hang 


ing lamp, and without warning he had 
t] ' tenet t ease nme 

thrown himself upon sarry, long, 
sinewy arms wrapped about like a 
gorilla’s, chin dug into shoulder mus 
cles as he started to lift Barry over 
his he 2 throw him 


eee 








































































CURTAIN! 


By Dorothy Stockbridge 


IERRETTE, do you recall 
The garden and the ivied wall, 

The winking pansies, and the wet 
Morning smell of mignonette ? 
And how the summers came andi went, 
Occupied and indolent, 
And printless as the drifting snow 
When we were children long ago? 
Can it be that you forget, 
Pierrette, Pierrette ? 


gf: is sO very long ago, 
I’ve forgotten it, Picrrot. 


Pierrette, can you retrace 

The patternings of silver lace 

Woven by other moons to please 

The Whimsies of our garden trees? 

And how the moments blurred and blent, 
Exquisite, inconsequent, 

Empty between kiss and kiss 

Under a whiter moon than this? 

Have you forgot so soon, so soon 

The young dawn and the old meon? 


Moons and kisses come and go. 
I’ve forgotten it, Pierrot. 


Pierrette, now the Avenue 

Foams with photographs of you, 
And every beauty wears a patch 
Between her shoulder blades to match 
The little mole your shoulders wear— 
Do you believe the moonlight there 
Still shines so white? If we should go 
Again, do you believe the snow 
Would climb so high; or that the dawn 
Such fairy beauty still takes on; 

Or that our lips could conjure yet 
Heaven about us, Pierrette? 


I’m the rage of half the town; 
You're a common circus clown, 
Draw the curtain as you go 

You forget yourself, Pierrot. 
































\ND CORDER’S impression of 
his old friend, George \Vakeman, 
was that George looked well fed. 

Uncommonly fed, to be honest. 
And impression irritating. 
There was considerable of the thorough- 
bred in Rand Corder, and the spiritual 


well 


the was 


lity that is implied in that was of- 
ided. He hadn’t any objection to a 
ian looking prosperous, but well fed 
is another and grosser matter 


Moreover, George, by his last token 


if him, had no business to 


ther 


rie 


be looking 
They had gone through college 
gether, George working his way, and 
ly managing to look hungry while 

he was doing it, though probably he was 
1 the actual 
pangs. He had had then an expression, 


er really conscious of 
tere and lambent. that spoke of high 


deals and sacrifice An earnest youth, 


George, at times horribly, militantly 

nest, consumed by the fires of ambi- 

t It was annoying now to find him 
| fed, 

hrough the death of an exorbitantly 

ealthy uncle, George could now have 

practically whatever he chose to de- 


mand of the world. 


The uncle had died 
irtly after the 4 


close of ( reorge’s 


trenuous college career, and George, 
reached an 
architectural world, 
where his ambitions centered, that was 
bounded only by his talent. The 
bviously right thing would be that pos- 


should fu 


presumably, could have 


minence jn the 


Sessions 


rther a man’s artistic 
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=~. 
a 


development. 
with 


Money should be synony- 
opportunity. The rotten 
truth appeared to be that it simply made 
a man forget his ambitions and become 
well fed. 
become 
field. 


Five years 


mous 


George Wakeman had never 


more than an amateur in his 


before he had heard last 
from George with a letter that had closed 
with a burst of rhapsody over “the beau- 
tiful Waldo.” 
the name might easily have 


hall which George 


This Waldo was not, as 
suggested, a 
was build- 
whom he 


memorial 
ing, but a young woman to 
was soon to be married 
onl 


George in the 


Rand Corder, landing in the States 
y had encountered 
street shortly after his ar- 

than two 
(seorge was 
rushing for his train, he had been per- 
suaded to rut 


ten days ago 


1 
less 


rival. In 
minutes, 


something 
hurried because 
and see 


out ( eorge’s 


place. George had spoken of the place 
in a tone, as it were.» It bade fair, Rand 
decided, warned by that tone, to be quite 
a place 

well-fedness, 
he decided to give George the benefit of 
the doubt. 
But 


Reverting to George’s 


He himself was lean enough! 


then, he had been for 


more than 
three years on an infernally hard job at 


all nature and 
seemed some- 
times with seven thousand devils to boot 

against The 
make a man of 


iltitude, with 
all mankind leagued—it 


a ruinous 


him sort of 


job to 
lean any one. Cer- 


tainly jt had made one of every mother’s 
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son on that mountain! George wasn’t 
to blame for that. He was all right. 

The train, from which Rand had just 
dismounted, clattered off into a sparse 
and interminable grove of pines, and 
George indicated his car lying at a little 
distance from the station. They climbed 
in. The car started almost noiselessly 
and in a moment catching a smooth, 
hard surface under its wheels, slid to 
fifty-five. (seorge looked around with 
modest triumph in his eyes. Rand 
Corder hadn't ridden in a car for three 
years, excepting a taxi or two in the last 
week, and the soft whir of the splendid 
engine imparted to him, also, a mo- 
mentary enthusiasm. 

“A real car,” said George profoundly, 
And when they had gone on for another 
minute he added with satisfaction: 
“But then, everything I’ve got is real.” 

He realized then that George had be- 
come a materialist, that he put the in- 
heritance of some two or three million 
dollars, a feat that had not cost him an 
extra breath nor a moment's planning, 
above any attainment he had made or 
might make by his own efforts—an in- 
conceivable viewpoint to Rand Corder, 
though there were, he admitted, plenty 
of that sort of people in the world. This 
was real snobbery. But again he re- 
proached himself. What did he know 
about George, anyway? 

The pines to either side of the road 
became closer spaced, taller, nobler. A 
perceptible grade appeared in the road 
which crossed a gulch that contained a 
clear, sparkling stream a rod in breadth. 

“Trout,” suggested Rand. 


“I believe you,” replied George. 
“Beauties. Wait till you see them. 
That’s my stream, by the way. We're 
coming down to the lake now. See the 


house in a minute. 
Drew the plans. 


Built it myself. 
Supervised every stick 
and stone that was laid. I’m darned 
proud of it. I think it’s unique.” 
Through a rift in the trees a charming 
vista of blue water appeared. a finger- 
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ling lake with a smallish, rugged moun- 
tain at one end. The forest dipped its 
feet in the mirroring water, except 
where the mountain rose perpendicularly 
in a basalt cliff a hundred and fifty feet 
high. 

“Beautiful,” murmured Rand Corder 
pleasantly, but what he meant was 
“pretty,” for his eyes were still focused 
for the vast, alluring distances of the 
Andes. 

“T’ve got three thousand acres here— 
a bit more,” George blandly. 
“Takes in the lake, the mountain, quite 
a lot of the stream—that’s the outlet. 
Beautiful water. Lake’s fed by springs, 
always cold, always clear. , Never rises 
more than a few inches. Practically all 
the drainage goes the other way. Two 
hours from town, but I don’t often go in 
except a few weeks in the winter; 
catchum cabaret, few shows. Got a 
town house, too. Keep it open all the 
time, but hardly ever use it. Out here, 
monarch of all I survey, you know 
Got a small village on the land.  Posi- 
tively. Couple of hundred people in it; 
couple of hundred ‘souls.’ Makes me 
feel like a blooming ‘juke.’ ” 

He laughed. 

“Tt’s funny, owning a town. Own all 
the land in it, all the houses, and what | 
say there goes. Most of the men work 
for me. It’s darned funny, 1 think 
every once in a while about the old days 
at college. Good heavens, Rand, there 
were days when I was right down to my 
last penny! Didn’t know where to- 
morrow’s grub was coming from!” 

All the same, Corder thought, it was 
probable that he didn’t think of it often 
enough, and certain that he didn’t think 
of it from the right angle, for it hadn't 
kept him humble. After all, one never 
really knew a man until he had seen him 
with free reins in his hands, with op- 
portunity and power. He began to 
wonder what sort of an anomaly George 
was, and again he reproached himself. 
George was probably putting his worst 


said 














ward. Some people consistently 
aid that. mor 

hey rounded 44 Gennes piece of woods 
qiddenty the 
upon a point of land jutting into 
structure of two 


came upon house, 


el ted 
a a rectangul ir 
ries, built, in a cli 


- inish-Mooris} style, 


lerivation of the 
f faintly pink- 
stone. On closer inspection it ap- 

outlet of 
till, deep stream of four 


peared that the the lake, here 


yards width, 


flowed. directly through the patio of the 
ise, entering and departing under a 
ch over which in the second story 


The facade 
hree side was flush with the shore of 


ere was an open balcony 


Extremels (jeorge, with 


14 
oad 


ifferent implication, had called it 
que It truly was It was a long 
perhaps t hundred feet at its 
test dimension, and certainly not 
wmder that figure in width. Th 
n coursing — the patio offered 
possibil ties 
m tl ) e door of the 
Cord iwught, through a lacily 
eri i glimpse of inner court, 
ring NNple n its flora, yet 
eve isu rlance an art 
pel fect whole 
he big door opened. In the reception 
it the foot of the stairway, which 
ed the nd Hoor in a spacious, 
ping cut t tair woman out 
against the pale green of rough 
tel yoman neither nor short, 
plump nor slender. She had a 
did mass of ashen hair, surprising 
vn eyes, a milky skin tinged with the 
Hush of a peach’s cheek. She 
ved indolently, gracefully, and she 
th light drawl, vet, for all 
t, there w ynething about her that 
ug’ ise or repose. Sh 


knowledged George's enthusiastic in- 


xluction 

“Old Rand Corder, Fanny We 
ied together at Alpine jn them good 
lays He’s been making himself 

mous building roads or bridges or 
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down in South America. 
Chile ? 

It was a fact that George hadn’t yet 
bothered to precisely what or 
Again the disturbing thought 
that the old George was gone came to 
him, but he replied, smiling: 

“Peru.” 

“Peru! 


something 
Bolivia? 


learn 
where. 


rhat’s it, of course!’ said 
Got to tell me all about 
that, old fellow, to-night over a cigar! 
Birken, Mr. Corder to the buff 
room on the north side.” 

\ servant emerged and stood waiting 
by a hanging tapestry. 
two to look after,” 
“Go up now, if you like, 


(seorge. “Sure. 


show 


“T’ve a thing or 
said George. 


and when you come down I'll show you 


around Have the others come?” he 
asked his wife 

She nodded 

“George,” she volunteered, “‘is very 


fond of company. We entertain a great 
deal, and you'll find quite a few people 
here.” 


‘That’ 


been away from all tha 


me. I’ve 
t sort of thing for 
ng. One develops in time, I find, 
a rather overwhelming craving for it— 
and music, 
and lovely VV 


ratner nice for 


] 


lights laughter, gossip, 


leisure men.” 
George laughed 
“Sounds immoral when you put it 
“Tt’s exactly 
lumberjacks, 
only they don’t put it so nicely.” 
something like,” 
mitted Rand, smiling 

Mrs were upon his 
face, quite intent, and in them suddenly 
there app be a misty spark. 
Something interest, 


like that,”’ he 
the 


commented, 
philosophy of my 
! 


“TI presume it's ad- 


W ikeman’s eyes 
ared to 


lighted her 
whether the conversation itself, or some 


had 


assi of thought, it were im- 


‘ciated tram 
possible to Say 

the guest as he fol- 
his room, a re 
markably beautiful woman, fully justi- 
fying 
“his 


She was, thought 


lowed the servant to 


all of George’s rapture over her as 


Any 


beautiful Waldo.” man, 
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newly engaged to her, might be pardoned 
excessive indulgence in rhapsody. 
Whether she were clever or not, he 
didn’t feel competent at a glance to say. 
But, after all, should one demand clev- 
erness of beauty? 

His room, with wide French windows 
opening upon a wrought-iron hanging 
balcony directly over the water of the 
lake, looked toward the little mountain, 
now soft with the rose of a waning af- 
ternoon light. He stepped upon the 
balcony and looked down. The lake 
was wonderfully clear, blue but crystal- 
line. The bottom fell off sharply from 
the side of the house, disclosing sharp 
and jagged rocks, their outlines made 
soft and wavery by the depth of the 
water. It occurred to him that, if he 
were to fall from the railing, it might be 
very dangerous indeed. But a second 
thought convinced him that, swimming 
strongly as he did, he would be safe. 
The shadowy rocks, after all, were not 
near the surface. They were, at a more 
critical glance, quite deep—all of twenty 
feet. The water was so very clear. 

He turned back into the room. The 
servant had left, after quietly and care- 
fully unpacking his luggage. He saw 
that everything was correctly placed, 
and then went down, reflecting on the 
way that George had, at any rate, known 
what to do with the house once it was 
built. The style of architecture, so far 
north, was perhaps in debatable taste, 
but he reserved judgment even upon 
that point because he saw now, and had 
noticed as they came up in the car, that 
George had done a good many things to 
the landscape that perhaps altered the 
situation. After all, pines and patios 
weren’t necessarily incompatible. 

At the foot of the stairway he came 
upon Mrs. Wakeman, who smiled and 
nodded to him. He said at once: 

“It’s a very great pleasure to be here 
—and to know you, Mrs. Wakeman.” 
And some perverse devil tempted him to 
add: “The last time I heard from 
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George was just before you were mar 
ried, I believe.” 

“Then it has béen five years.” 

“About that: long,” assented Rand 
Corder. “His praises are easier under- 
stood now.” 

“Yes?” she questioned with raised 
brows. 

“His last letter was one glowing pean 
to his ‘beautiful Waldo,’” he told her. 

Her look changed, became for an in- 
stant bleak and wintry. Quick surmise 
flooded his face with visible guilt. In 
the same moment George’s voice, re- 
sonant and jolly, rang in the passageway 
to the patio. 

“There you are! Come along and 
meet the crowd!” 

“All right, George, we’re coming,” 
responded Fanny Wakeman. The lines 
of her face again altered. “I forgive 
you,” she said, “because I know you are 
perfectly innocent.” She laughed. “But 
really, you shouldn’t take too much for 
granted in these latter days. Come with 
me, and be confounded !” 

Just inside the patio, in the diluted 
gold of the hazy sunlight, George stood 
beside a tub that housed a gigantic 
oleander, and by his side was a tall girl 
with irregular features and darkly 
beautiful, tragic eyes, set in a face that 
seemed drawn and tired. 

“Here you are!” cried George happily. 
“Show you both through at the same 
time; neither of you has seen the house 
yet?” 

Mrs. Wakeman laughed genially. 

“You must meet Mr. Corder, a very 
old friend of George’s, and one who is 
much interested in you—Miss Waldo.” 

The dark girl inclined her head, and 
smiled vaguely at Rand Corder without 
inquiring what the meaning of Mrs. 
Wakeman’s remark was. Mrs. Wake- 
man laughed again. It would have 
taken keen ears indeed to have detected 
an edge in that silver. Yet Rand Cor- 
der was instantly certain, quite certain, 


that Mrs. Wakeman hated Miss Waldo. 

























Good Lord, he thought, how he had 
put his foot in it! 

A colonnade of arches with round pil- 
lars circled the patio, which, with the 
exception of an oak, a fine old willow, 
and a fig tree, which in this sheltered 
area surprisingly bore fruit, was con- 
ventionally planted with boxwood and 
retinispore and flowers. The stream, 
widened in the lower end and confined 
within stone walls, was starred with 
water lilies, and the air was heavy with 


their ineffable sweetness. A shaft of 
light, reflected from some window of 
the house, lighted upon a monstrous 
trout deep among the lily pads, and em- 
blazoned the scarlet and each black 
spot of his iridescent skin. As _ they 


approached the pool he disappeared with 
a lazy flirt of his broad tail. 

Mrs. Wakeman had withdrawn to the 
house, leaving them to George. She 
could have left them to no better hands 


if an exploitation of the house was 
wanted. George flaunted it. And every 
detail of it was thought out, well 


thought out, Rand conceded to himself. 
Too well, was his final judgment. It 
was too sybaritic. Divested of earthly 
associations, invested with a few heaven- 
ly houris—the name of Fanny Wake- 
man curiously recurred here—it would 
make an ideal, small, select paradise. 
Nothing, surely, was lacking. But it 
wasn't the house of a man with visions. 
Once George Wakeman had had them, 
though. Vain 
Paradise is not the beginning, 
but the end, of visions. 


Where were they now? 
query. 


he situation, too, was queer, as Rand 
thought it over. George, madly in love 
with his beautiful Waldo, hadn't 


ried her, but—and very quickly, 


mar- 
too— 
another woman. The other woman now 
the Waldo. Natural Phat 
vould be mere animal jealousy. But 
the Waldo was here, here for the first 
time, evidently, and here—or his eyes 
deceived him—a rather shopworn, tired, 
disillusioned Her mouth 


hated 


and girl. 


8—Ains. 
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drooped; there was a dusty paleness 
about her darkly massed hair; her face 
was pallid; there was an ashen tinge to 
her lips. Nor was she very well gotten up. 
Her blouse was not new, and the nap 
was worn in a spot or two from her 
skirt. She was not beautiful; she was 
too listless, too tired. She verged upon 
the statuesque without quite achieving 
those noble proportions. She might 
have had, he thought, before her vivacity 
had been lost—conceding that she had 
once had vivacity, and that she had lost 
it—beauty enough five years ago to have 
justified epistolary rapture. 
3ut it was problematical. Save for the 
eyes, Fanny Wakeman, although Rand 
Corder never had cared for regularity of 
features, was much more richly en- 
dowed. But, after all, it is the spirit 
that makes beauty living. 

When George left them together be- 
neath the willow for a little, Rand said 
to her idly that it was a beautiful house. 

Joan Waldo looked at him for a mo- 
ment, hesitating. Then something hap- 
pened to her, a light of passionate in- 
tensity flooding her eyes, changing every 
muscle of her face to quivering life. 
She spoke with repressed feeling, in a 
tone discernibly harsh. 

“Beautiful—yes. But I hate beauti- 
ful things! Half beauty—that does well 
enough, and perhaps that’s all that 
George has here. But real beauty— 
that’s terrible. And almost unattain- 
able. I’ve grown to hate it!” 

Her intensity accentuated his feeling 
that the situation was strained and 
queer. 

“Yet you, yourself,” he said simply, 
without emphasis, “are beautiful, Miss 
Waldo.” 


1? She laughed 





George's 


sharply. “I’m 
utterly passée!’’ Then she added chal- 
lengingly: “What do you know about 
beauty, anyway, Mr. Corder?” 

An astounding girl, he thought, as he 
watched the flash of spirit die from 


her eyes. Who was she? What was 
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she? Tragic and thwarted, that was 
plain. How? And there was George. 
Where did George, well fed, complacent, 
come in? With the old George, the 
George of hungry eyes and lean flanks, 
she might have been somewhat con- 
cerned. But with the George of to- 
day 

He could only conclude that the girl 
was quite out of her element here. As 
he himself, for that matter. But it 
wasn’t quite the same, for he was 
adaptable, whereas he recognized about 
Joan Waldo something that wasn’t a 
social solvent. He could not see her at 
ease here by any conceivable distortion 
of the human elements. He answered 
quietly : 

“Little, perhaps. I’ve never set my- 
As a rule, I deal 
with more tangible, more practical, 





self as an authority 


more lasting things.” 
“Ah,” she countered more lightly. 
“Then you think it’s fleeting ?” 
“Evanescent,” he answered, smiling. 
"ae you touch it, * 
She shook her head 
“How little you understand it! It’s 


tre vone 
‘ > 


everlasting. It’s we who pass—tmoths 
of a day, burned by it. It’s divine and 
ve are human. That's the tragedy of 
life.” 

“We're going = rather leep [’m 
afraid,” he replied light! 

At that moment Mrs. Wakeman, with 
the other guests, appeared in the 


colonnade, and Joan and Rand moved 
to meet them. Corder oriented the other 
guests without the least dithicultys It 


vas baffling. 


as not that exactly; 


was only Joa Waldo who 
But perhaps she 
more likely it was only that he knew, 
as yet, too little of her \ very little 
information might conce bly make her 
riddle easy reading, 

There was Van Trent, George’s 
broker, and his wife; the Misses Jain, 
rather formidable heiresses; Cotter, a 
physician, obviously of the ultrafashion- 


able sort. who hadn’t a practice so mucl 
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as a handful of patients, at.present prob- 
ably all in excellent health; Susie Cowe, 
an artist with an income, net derived 
from her art, of about a hundred thou- 
sand a year; Brent, a theatrical producer, 
and Elise Tantrey, his latest society star; 
and two young men, Grathwell and 
Kane, who were somewhat important in 
banking circles. It was a prosperous 
crowd, just the sort of people who ought 
to have been there. 

They were well-bred enough, but they 
did eye Miss Waldo with speculation 
that they couldn’t for the life of them 
have quite kept invisible \nd Joan, 
directly the formal introductions were 
over, disappeared. Susie Cowe, observ- 
ing that she was gone, said at once: 

“Georgie Porgie, who is this fascinat- 
ing and mysterious Miss Waldo? None 
of us know her. Fanny can’t tell us 
anything; she says to ask you.” 


George laughed complacently. 

“A very old friend of mine, who an- 
tedates you all She has a voice. She's 
just back from four years of study in 
Europe.” 

“T love the air with which you say ‘a 
voice, ” commented a Miss Jain 

‘A protegée of yours, 1 suppose?” 
persisted Susie Lowe. 


No—not! \bsolutely not,”  pro- 


tested George. yet it was. obvious that 


the accusation did not displease him 
Rand Corder, observing Mrs. Wake- 
man closely, could see no change in the 


confirmed pleasantness of her face. 
Impossible to say now that she disliked 
Joan Wa do, or that the oir] asa topic 
of conversation was in the least dis- 


pleasing to her. 


Dr Cotter, who, it later appeared, 
played the piano very prettily, having 


added lessons on that instrument from 
a high-priced and much-touted Teuton 
pedagogue to his German medical 
career, enthused at once over the pros- 
pect of music. 

“Haven't the 


’ 


least doubt she’ll sing 
for us after she’s had 


time to rest,”’ said 








—-_ ak ont 











George. “She’s just landed, and the 
voyage distressed her, she told me. She 
had a wonderful voice before she went 
over. She ought to be a great artiste 
now.” 

“Bravo!” cried Cotter. 
her—at once!” 

Upon the face of Mrs. Wakeman, 
now, there appeared an almost imper- 
ceptible intimation of malice and satis- 


“TI shall ask 


faction. It was as if she knew some- 
thing that none of the rest of them 
knew, and especially not George. In- 


credible as it appeared under the cir- 
cumstances that Joan Waldo would have 
told her, the only conclusion that re- 
mained to Rand was to suppose that ac- 


cident or intuition had revealed it to 
her. Some pertinent knowledge she 
had, he was sure, and, though he did 


not know what it was, a sharp, insistent 
premonition warned him that it was un- 
pleasant, and he 
trouble. 


foresaw, uneasily, 

“Concert, George, or opera?’ queried 
Mrs. Van Trent. 

“She was studying for opera, but I’m 
not thoroughly posted.” 

“Georgie Porgie,” said Susie Cowe 
wickedly, “you want to watch out! 
Artists, of course, are all right; very 
nice people. But artistes are quite with- 
out morals. The world is their oyster. 
Look out she doesn’t use you.” 

“You don’t know her,” said George 
easily. 

“T know their careers invariably do 
something to them,” said Susie Cowe 
darkly. “If there is any wire a singer 
won't pull, show me!” 

“Never mind,” laughed Van Trent. 
“We're all here to protect our boy.” 

The group broke up and Rand Corder 
found himself for the moment with the 
little artist. She was an insouciant per- 
son with a snub nose and very keen blue 
eyes, filled with animation. She ap- 


pealed to him now: 
“I’m sure you agree with me, don’t 
you, Mr. Corder?” 
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“In what way *” 

“That singers are quite impossible, 
and the better they are the more impos- 
sible they are, in fact?” 

He laughed. 

“1 don’t know, I’m sure. My experi- 
ence is anything but extended. Do you 
mean to argue that Miss Waldo is im- 
possible, or that she isn’t much of a 
singer fr” 

“Oh, no. I was excluding Miss 
Waldo entirely for the moment. Should 
you consider her beautiful, Mr. Corder? 
This isn’t personal, either. I’m simply 
always curious to know men’s ideas of 
the feminine lovely.” 

“No, I shouldn't.” But recalling the 
girl’s moment of passionate utterance 
upon beauty, he added: “I should say, 
rather, that she might become so.” 

“Oh, splendid!” cried Susie Cowe. 
“Now that 
you! 
fascinating, 


real discernment in 
it’s true. The girl is 
rather than beautiful. 
There is something about her that hints 
mystery, and, I’m afraid, frustration.” 


shows 
Because 


“Then we've reached the same con- 
clusion.” 

“It proves you a very clever ob- 
server. Me—I’m, of course, accus- 


tomed to looking for such things. I 
know their signs. But you—you have 
the air, I should say, of one not accus- 
tomed to deal in character values to any 
great extent. There’s something a little 
aloof, inscrutable, about your face, as 
if —— I’ve 


Well, noticed it in men 
who have to deal with natural forces 
rather than with their fellow men. 


Guides have it, for instance; explorers ; 
and sailors, too.” 

“Wooden,” suggested Corder with a 
smile. For the last 
few years I’ve been doing my puny ut- 
most against the Andes.” 

“Now see how clever I am?” urged 
Miss Cowe; and they laughed together 
with excellent understanding. 


“T’m an engineer. 


Joan Waldo compelled each of them 
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to revise that judgment of her when 
she came down to dinner, very pale, in 
a gown of black that was nothing short 
of notable. She wore it beautifully, and, 
seeing it, her shabby traveling skirt and 
blouse were forgotten. She had obvi- 
ously left her fatigue in her balconied 
room on the second floor. At least, 
that was Corder’s first impression. 
More searching scrutiny of her, how- 
ever, convinced him that she hadn't, that 
it was still, and perhaps increasingly, 
with her, but that she was conquering it 
by sheer force of will. Her eyes were 
very briliant, accentuated by her lily 
pallor; her lips, guiltless of cosmetic, 


yet too poppy red. Had she bitten 
them? No, she never could have bitten 
them so near the blood color without 


making them bleed. Her manner 
charming and vivid, and the irregularity 
of her features, as irregular features at 
their best always do, made the other 
women insignificant. 

Susie Cowe, by Rand's side, lifted her 
eyebrows, as much as to say: 

“It was only that we caught her at 
the wrong moment. 
lessly beautiful, after all!” 

There was dancing after dinner, and, 
though he had one or two turns with 
Joan Waldo, he did not feel that they 
had furthered his knowledge of her, for 
they exchanged few words 
Susie Cowe had engrossed him. 


Was 


She’s quite breath 


Moreover, 
Flirta- 
tion with Susie promised to be quit 
amusing. 
he was sure; very much, unless he was 
mistaken, the cleverest 
Immediately the judgment was pro- 
nounced he hesitated over Joan Waldo, 
but he had no opportunity to find out 
what she was. 

In a lull of the heard 
Doctor Cotter plying her with musical 
names, and it seemed to that she 
was replying with at least no enthusiasm. 
He leaned toward the opinion that Cot- 
ter 1 had no 
penchant 


She was a very clever woman, 


person present. 


dancing he 


him 


rather an ass, ane 


was 
fhat his | 


but musica 


doubt 
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could become very boresome. George 
presently rescued But a little 
later Cotter was again at her side, by a 
window looking out upon the moon- 
flooded lake, and it was plain that he 
was urging her to sing for them, offer- 
ing to play for Mrs. Wakeman 
moved near them, as the electric piano 


her. 


her. 


stopped playing, and Rand Corder and 
his partner, one of the Jain girls, stopped 
close by. 

“Yes,” said Fanny Wakeman, smil- 
ing, “sing for us, please, Miss Waldo. 
Do let us hear that wonderful voice !” 

The words were innocent enough, and 
not loud, but Fanny Wakeman’s voice 
in the sudden lull carried well. 
thing odd in its tone caught Rand Cor- 
attention. It not a 
she was making, but a challenge she was 
giving. Queer thing, queer, he 
thought. Fanny Wakeman stood there 
smiling, her eyes but a trifle narrowed, 


Some- 


der’s was request 


very 


she had 
“Yes, why don’t you sing? I 
Darned queer! He 
What did Mrs. 
Joan Waldo? 
For an instant he wondered if he could 
be imagining the conflict between them. 
He could not see that any one else had 
remarked the But his 
mentary doubt was gone with a look at 
Joan’s Mrs. Wakeman quietly 
repeated : 

“Do sing, Miss Waldo!” 

For 


waiting. It was exactly as if 
said: 
dare you to sing!” 
hadn’t the key to it at all. 
Wakeman 


know about 


tone mo- 
face as 
the girl had 


haggard, her eyes dark 
She closed them and shuddered 


suddenly become 
pools of misery 
slightly. 
Then, opening them, she said slowly, 
with an effort: 

“T should be glad 
time. 

Fanny Wakeman’s smile did not vary. 


“ 


to—some other 


To-night I am very tired.” 


those 


her— 


But perhaps you are one of 
who do not for 
friends, but only professionally ? 

“No: said Joan Waldo, as if 
she were speaking in a dream. “I—] 


singers sing 
oh, no,” 
ye - 


lieve me, I should be glad to sing.’ 

















“We shall look forward to it,” said 
Mrs. Wakeman, taking Doctor Cotter’s 
arm. 

George started the music again. Miss 
Jain, nodding, met him halfway across 
the room, and they began to dance. 
Rand Corder, remaining, intercepted a 
backward glance of Mrs. Wakeman as 
Doctor Cotter encircled her waist. It 
was without question filled with satis- 
faction, with triumph. Joan Waldo, 
leaning against the window sill, looked 
stricken. He shook his What 
was it all about, anyway? He went to 
Joan’s side, and said: 

“Shall we dance, Miss Waldo?” 

She looked at him, and caught con- 
trol of herself. 

“No. I don’t feel equal to any more, 
I’m afraid.” 

He nodded. 

“Shall we go outside, perhaps?” 

“That would be nice.” 

They walked silently out into the 
patio and found seats by the lily pool. 
The night was radiant; the scent of the 
flowers was heavy and delicious; the 
blatant piano expired within, and there 
was utter stillness, broken after a mo- 
ment by the heavy splash of a trout 
leaping from ambush among the lilies 
at some luckless insect. The silver rip- 
ples widened, were broken against the 
pads, disappeared. [or some moments 
they sat thus, Rand Corder meeting the 
mood of the girl, saying nothing. 
rising abruptly, she said: 

“Thank you. I feel better now. Shall 
we go in?” 


head. 


Then, 


Inside she spoke briefly to George, 
lingered for a little with Elise Tantrey, 
Kane, Grathwell the Van Trents, 
and then disappeared. She did not re- 
appear in the interval, an hour or more, 
vhich elapsed before the party 
up 


and 


broke 


rhe prospect that George would be 
sufficiently disengaged for any con- 
fidential talk that evening appeared 
slim, and Rand Corder was not con- 
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scious of that 


score. 
The conversation, in any case, would be 


any regret upon 
confined to hollow reminiscences; he 
didn’t fancy that George had any longer 
anything more than a perfunctory in- 
terest in him, and he was quite sure that 
he hadn’t very much in George. There 
was a factor at work here that did pos- 
sess an intense interest, but it was not 
George—at least not George in himself. 
Except for the two women, Joan and 
Fanny Wakeman, Corder would have 
been quite surfeited with the place. 
Susie Cowe—he thought of her for a 
moment with a faint smile. Susie was 
all right; he didn't reject her. It was, 
rather, circumstances that rejected her. 
She could give him a splendid flirtation, 
but suddenly the atmosphere had _ be- 
come too overpowering, the possibilities 
too tense, for that sort of badinage. 

The guests had abandoned dancing, 
pair by pair, and, quite late, Rand Cor- 
der found himself in his room and in no 
mood for sleep. He had an oppressive 
feeling of something impending. 

Silly business, feeling that way. It 
was, he told himself, simply that he was 
out of the habit of people and they 
were working on him now. Personali- 
ties were become, from long unaccus- 
tomedness, too and colorful. 
There was nothing here, of course, ex- 
cept barefaced and sordid jealousy. 
Joan Waldo was a relict of George’s 


vivid 


leaner days; unquestionably she had 
once held considerable sway over the 


young architect who had been spoiled 
in the making by too much money ; and 
his wife \ proud and im- 
placable woman, she resented the girl’s 
appearance here, and—— 

off his 


into a chair at a little 


knew it. 


He switched ghts and sank 


distance from the 
partly 
and passed an indefinite period of 
meditating upon the 
frankly, fascinated 


French windows, which were 
time 
who, 


Joan, 
The 
the 


girl, 
him. 


mists were rising tenuously upon 


lake; the moon was overwhelming; a 
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black and silver night. [lt was almost 
aggressively still now. A fish jumped 
occasionally, and now and then an owl 
quavered mournfully in its hunting, but 
inside the house there little 
sound that he could hear the ticking of 
his own watch, faint, persistent. The 
bulk of the little mountain closed the 
upper end of the lake in a dense shadow. 

There came a sound that was unmis- 
takably a human sigh. 

He came to immediate attention. 
sound appeared to come from the bal- 
cony beyond his windows. He rose and 
stepped noiselessly and cautiously that 
way. A flimsy silk curtain hanging over 
the panes concealed him as he looked 
out. His own balcony was empty, but 
there was another, with an interval be- 
tween, just beyond it, and on this stood 
a woman in negligee, looking intently, 


was sO 


The 


it seemed, toward the water that lay 
below, white and misty. 

He saw almost at once that it was, 
could be, none other than Joan Waldo; 
that she must be occupying the room 
next his. 

He had no sense of shame spying 
upon her; indeed, the word never en- 


tered his mind. He felt, rather, that the 
moment was fateful, that something was 


to be revealed to him, or demanded ol 


him. He stood, quiveringly alert, intent 
upon her tall and graceful form. Her 
face was turned from him a little and 
hardly visible. As he watched her what 


was at first scarcely more than a mild 
excitement seemed to take 
from 
night, her beauty, and 
vious, and to become a 
than interest. 


on emotional 
color sources, the 


ob- 


mysterious 
others less 

warmer thing 
Sympathy, perhaps; yes, 


even more than that—tendernes Lost 
in the enigma of that tall, somber girl, 
he stood there for he knew not how 
long, though, in any case, it was but a 
matter of moments. 

Immobile, it seemed to him, for an 
interminable period, she moved at 
length to the low railing, an ornate 
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scroll of 


looking duwn 


leaned over it, 


as if she sought to read 


wrought iron, 


the answer to some riddle in the misty 


water. Then, soundlessly, incredibly, 
she was gone, erased from his field of 
vision. Save for the dull, heavy splash 
in the lake, the disappearance would 
have savored of necromancy. If he had 
not been looking 


“(Good God!” he 
“She’s fallen in! 

He flung aside his coat and waistcoat 
with 
dress shirt 


thought, horrified. 


wrenched loose his 
with a that the 
studs clattering to the floor in remote 

f, ran to the 
but he 
white, 
He could not see that she was 
He called 


motion, 


one 
force sent 
corners, kicked his shoes off, 
railing. He could hear nothing, 


discerned her below, vague, 
formless. 
making any movement at all. 
softly : 


rn , 90s 
Coming! 


Then he poised topped the railing, 
and dived cleanly. The icy water rose 
swiftly to meet him, cutting his body 
for an instant with a sensation almost 
pain He came up barely an arm's 


length from he 


She eluded him, but only for an in- 


stant, and as he caught her she begat 
to struggle, the panic of sheer fright 
upon her. She entangled him; they 


went below the surface together. But he 


felt neither fear nor excttement; li 
knew what he was about, and after 
brief struggle—to his breathless com- 


mands she was utterly oblivious—he got 


her head under water and held it ther 


Her struggling lessened, abrupt 
ceased. 

He became aware as he brought he 
head to the surface that she was not, 
he had supposed, unconscious, for 
could see he darl eyes fastened upon 
him, and to his demand that she rel 
and trust herself entirely to his support, 


she made a faint motion of her lips tl 
seemed to be intelligent assent. 
floor of th 


\ window in the lower 


house now appeared ighted. 


open 














In it stood George Wakeman, garbed in 
a dressing gown, 

“Hello—hello,” he said uncertainly. 
“What the deuce—what’s up? 
in the water?” 

“Keep your voice down,” said Rand 
quietly, “and lend a hand at the coping, 
will you?” 


Some 


one 


“Good Lord,” exclaimed 
“Corder! And—- 

lle stood for an instant, transfixed in 
his astonishment. found 
the edge of the coping, a heaven-sent 
foothold. Joan was limp and helpless, 
but, with a quick, sharp effort, they got 
her up. Rand clambered after, and they 
were in George Wakeman’s room. Le- 
tween it and that of his wife a bath- 
room intervened, and the door to that 
Rand took that in on the 
instant and then glanced at Joan, who 
had slumped down in the big chair into 
had put lle 
(jeorge’s arm. 


(seorge. 


Rand Corder 


Vas closed. 


which they her. caught 


“Fainting. Can you get liquor with- 
out disturbing any one?” 
“But what’s 


“Yes, yes,” said George. 


happened °” 


“She fell from the balcony. I hap- 
pe ned to see it.” 
“But I—I was awake. And I heard 


nothing—-absolutely—until you began to 
splash and tell her to stop struggling. 
Didn’t she scream?” 

“Seream? No! Why would. she 
scream ¢” 

“Why wouldn't shes What's the mat- 
ter With you? Oh!” He broke off, 
frowning. “What do you mean, any 
way ?”” 

“Do | mean anything, except go and 


get that liquor in a hurry? I simply 


said she didn’t scream. Got it? Put 
vour own interpretation upon it!” 
George moved toward the door, 


paused and murmured: 

“Queer ; damned queer !” 

He back in a 
Joan had already opened her 
She swallowed the liquor with an 


He disappeared. Was 
moment, 


eyes 
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effort. George wrapped an extra robe 
around her. After a brief interval the 
color returned to her face, and she said 
presently in a whisper: 

“All right now. If you'll help me up 
to my room = 

“See here.” said George persuasively, 
“shan’t I call a maid—or Cotter? Bet- 
ter let me. call Cotter. Shock, you 
know.” 

“No, no! 


beseechingly. 


Please, no!”’ she whispered 
“No one, please! I don’t 
want any one to know.” 

“Not a word to any one from either 
of us.” said Rand, looking at George. 

“Not a word, of course,” said George. 
“Not if you don’t wish, Joan.” 

She nodded and got weakly to her 
feet. They encountered no one on the 
way to her room, and, pausing at the 
door, she murmured : 

“T’ll be all 
worry.” 

The behind her. The 
two men stood silent for a few seconds; 


and 


right now. You needn’t 


door closed 
George then spoke in a low tone. 

“Get your things off and put on some- 
thing dry and come down. Want to talk 
to you.” 


Rand nodded and turned into his 
room. A moment later he met George 


at the foot of the stairway, waiting un- 
easily for him, smoking a cigarette. 
said the host, leading to 
the room which he called his study, 
won't be heard. And tell 
me what this means.” 

He turned the corner, flashed a light 
on, and faced Rand followed 


“This way,” 


“where we 


about as 
him in, 
“What did you mean? That Joan— 
was trying to drown herself?” 

Rand eyed him levely for an instant, 
but read nothing beyond un- 
easiness and bewilderment in George’s 


he could 


face or demeanor. 


“Haven't the 


slightest doubt of it,” 
he answered briefly. 
“But, 


George, “that 


heavens,” expostulated 


that——” 


good 
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f girl like her! 
It doesn’t seem possible.” 


George’s tone, and, as if 
in 
(seorge was 
of growing amazement, 
himself. 
was 
(,eorge 
that 

enous 
could 


mandarin 
overpowerin: 


and 
What have you men been doing ?’ 


dripping. 
[ thought you'd been 


“She did, though.” 


then? 
was?” 


“Is it safe to leave her, 
“Didn't she tell us it 
eorge nodded. 
“That’s so. 


And if she said so, why— 
1e Meant jt, ) 


[I guess. But I don’t——” 
“You don’t know any reason?” 

George frowned. 
“No. N-no. I! od 


Lord, Rand, 


that’s ghastly !” 


Corder nodded. 
“Tt is, rather.” 


Should so! [_¢ vel-l eaded sort 


say 
I alwavs supposed - 


But there was now a reservation in 


1 


ie had spoken 
knew that 
feeling 


so many words. Rand 


with a 


3 . 
wondering, 


and—yes—satis 


the girl’s motive had bee 
for 


very neat a 


action, if 


one 1s second ne 





‘ ' . 
iolent hatred of 


* then sanity whispered to him 
was not enough—not 


h. The dark eyes of Joan Waldo 


th se 


(,yeorge 
fathom deeper waters than 
' 


f George Wakematr 


Hope you sleep 
“That’s the rub Darn it, I don’t 
know if I can!" 


Rand smiled f 


“Nor I. Nor 


untly 


Miss Waldo, either, I 


should fancy But 
They went into the hall, and here they 
® encountered unexpectedly Fanny Wake 
¥ man in brocaded slippers and a long 


oat, an intimate apparition, 


is 


riy beautitu too 
1 ° 4 StTdses ot 1 = 
sne said. but this is a reliet 


“Oh!” 


woke, (:eorge, and it beneath 


our door, and I was I tapped, 


ia i 
you didnt answet [ went in. 








Talk 
“Ves. sO | see. 


1€01 or 


Bu 
PLil 


we 


our ri 


was 


t; your chair 


1 
your 


walking in 
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JOTLIL, 


[ tell you it frightened me. 





What have 


sleep, had fallen in the lake. 
you been doing?” 
Corder 
“Let George do it.” 


most 


Rand remained easily silent 


he thought, was th 
admirable of mottoes. 
George attempted to 
“Nothing—nothing, my dear. 


was just coming along to bed. 


speak lightly 
And | 
Till 
morrow, Rand, old fellow fe 
Fanny Wakeman’s eyes encountered 
Rand's, and it seemed to him there was 
something deadly in them, like the sharp 
flash of a poniard. But it was the 
merest flicker, for the tiniest fraction oi 
He 


1) 
could 


time, and she was smiling 


1e had seen it; 


not have sworn that 
could she have been sure. 


“I’m not curious; tnat’s one of m 
poor virtues,” she said lightly. “Go 
night, Mr. Corder, again.” 

There was a marked, ironical en 
phasis on the last word. He bowed ar 


replied jn exactly her tone: 


Mrs. Wakeman, again 


"| 100d night, 


And in his eyes she could read, he knew 

if she were clever enough, the laugh 

addenda: “You really can't expect 1 

give George away, and, if you do 

to know, why, to a woman like 

(,eorge any man should be putty 
Whether she read it all, he did: 

know, but he saw that she read at 

the admiration, and valued it He ha 

a feeling that admirati Was essentia 

to her well-being d that she would ¢ 

to lengths to have it Phe truth 

he felt f her beau ow that he ! 

fallen under the potent spe 

tragic Joan Waldo a cold dislike 

believed he had idm iDly I a 

from het He went up to his 1 


again, every faculty keenly 


the tangled drama that was being 
acted so mysteriously eneath the 
face in this house. Beneath the sur ' 
Yes, that was apt. Superficially see 
there was no cloud * the members 
f the party assembled were wealt! 
talented, accomplished and happy peo- 


le, without a shadow upon their lives. 


ple, 


















And beneath the surface, what? 
Jealousy; hatred; despair; those grim 
three at least. Danger? 

The thought of the tall, dark girl 
standing in the moonlight just before 
she pitched into the lake came back to 
him now with all the vividness of some- 
actual, and real. He 
found, standing in his room, to his in- 
tense surprise and interest, that he was 
trembling violently. 


thing present 


His estimate of Joan Waldo’s courage 
was not far off, for she appeared in the 
morning, somewhat pallid, perhaps, but 
perfectly collected. Surprisingly, as he 
thought back, there hadn't been one mo- 
ment of that frightful quarter of an 
hour the preceding night when she had 
seemed other than collected. [ven her 
struggling, which at the time he had 
put downto panic, he now realized had 
been but the determined movements of 


one who was resolved to drown. No, 
she had gone about it deliberately. 
Chance alone had foiled her, and he 


wondered if this morning she was hat- 
ing him for his intervention. 

What had told his wife: 
Had he told her anything? The con- 
cept of George, at which he presently 
arrived, was that George would have 
his stubborn moments, and that this was 
one of them, and he had told her noth- 
ing. He was sure, so very guarded was 
her manner, that connected Joan 
Waldo with the mystery, and behind her 
controlled mask, so suave, so lovely, he 
fancied there was something more than 
mere baffled curiosity. 


Geo! ge 


she 


Then, again, he 
: ‘ himself this w: he fa . 
assured himself this was but the fatuous 
ness of the How in 
Heaven’s name could they hope to con- 


complacent male. 


cal anything from so clever a woman 
as he now believed Kanny Wakeman to 
be? Why, no! must know it all, 
it course. She chose 
At least her game would never 
he simple. He became uneasy, as if 
mewhere there were spread a snare 


She 
to feign ignor 


ance. 
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which he, with the vague but sure in- 
stinct of some wild creature, could sense 
but not locate. 

And the fact that he immediately de- 
rided himself for his far-fetched con- 
clusion did not affect his vigilance. Yet 
mere vigilance, without the interposition 
of favorable chance, couldn’t have re- 
vealed to him the next astounding move 
of Mrs, Wakeman. 


It was the hour for lunch. He stood, 


down a few moments before the ap- 
pointed time, alone in the patio. Beyond 
the greenery which shaded and con- 


cealed him lay the windows of the 
dining room, their curtains swaying 
lightly in the softly stirring air. The 
sound of silver faintly chinking, of 


g, 
dish ringing with subdued chime against 

dish, told him that the butler was seeing 

to the final touches at the table. Sud- 

denly Fanny Wakeman’s voice, lowered, 

clear, asked: 

“Everything is ready, Deems?” 

“Yes, madame, but the wine.” 

“T will see to that.” 

“Very good, madame.” 

Odd that all through the hours he had 
spent in this house of George's had shot 
these piercing arrows of suspicion! 
And what made him look now? He had 
no notion that he would see anything out 
of the ordinary, or— 

A firmer breath of air bellied the 
silken hangings but a little farther and 
held them there, as if a knowing power 
had drawn them aside to show him the. 
thing that was being done. Through a 
rift in the foliage he saw a door swing 
shut behind the retreating butler. Fanny 
\Wakeman, with a quick movement of 
her wrist and fingers, produced a slip of 


paper, held it poised above one of the 


wine glasses, shook it with a 


slight 
movement, crumpled it. He did not see 
as she turned what became of the paper. 
But the sparkled from a silver- 
mounted bottle into that glass, and, he 


wine 


supposed, though he saw nothing more, 
f field of 


for she had moved from his 








thers. She passed the 
with nothing 


her 


into the 
moment 
in her hands. 


vision 
window a latet 
visible He heard 


voice just after in another room, then 


the golden beating of a 
One 


yong. 





moment he had—only one: ir- 


recoverable if he hesitated and let it 
pass; lost if he let his reason swing him 
to sanity again. 


sure him he 


‘nr ‘ attr mitla « 
ror sanity would as- 
1 
had 


seen nothing, or that, 


if he had seen anything, it meant noth- 
ing. The Borgias were all dead these 


centuries ago Fool! Moreover, he 


would certainly be detected. 
ment of 
word. By 


Che. fig- 
aught at the 
swore suddenly, 


madness He 
Hea en he 
everything was mad in this sunny house 


of George \Wakeman’s! 
Half 


foot 


a dozen steps to the window ; his 


1 
! 
i 


over the low sill; his arm pushing 


the curtain aside; the room empty of 

life; three steps more the table. 
Steady ! 

| ing bOnk MOLSTECDsS \ ces 

he passage leading to the dining 

oon he | ivy step t f the butler 

col 44 m the kitche1 Y OVE the 

sill again; half a dozen steps into the 

concealment of the shrubbery; chence 

into the house. fle entered the room 


last Pes 


with the 


The meal began wit geht flare of 
conversation, iftes rlasse Joan 
Waldo’s stood ! touche | ve for her 
Rand Corder, however, had no eye for 
J mn me I ile T fanny 
Wakema ) it a it th hk 
should see le was 1] aware, though, 
that he had been a fo Things like 
that didn’t happe 

| anny Wake i a to 
her lips 

He id i yild iIpults our warn- 
ing ! Tt the immned t gy is 1¢, if 

as mittit » he p \ what ? 
Deat! lantast tesque mad! 
How ( vuld he = ct ind vel not ip- 

ear to see her He achieved that, t 
imumaculat rysta t the 


| 
through the 
1 
| 


uffet 


mirror 


Ainslee’s 


The glass kissed her lips softly. 

Her face suddenly changed, blanched 
Her eyes widened, filled with stark ter- 
ror. She fought for 
forced her vision to travel down.the tabl 
looking for the being who also knew 
And looked, he The 
tremors of panic caught her, shook he: 
Rand thought, hor 
ribly fascinated, that it was going to lx 


visibly control, 


she felt. in vain. 


openly. Corder 


minutes, hours, before any one noticed 
it. Then 
the suspense, exclaimed sharply: 
“My dear Fanny! Why, you're ill!” 
\ll the faces turned toward her then, 


1 
1 


Doctor Cotter’s voice ended 


and all saw that she was undeniably : 

She was shaking like a leaf, the wine 
still held = in 
clutched, spilling over 


her hand, tightly 


glass 
wave by wav 
She held it as if it were a viper that she 
had by the throat 
until she had 
an effort, 


and dared not release 
Then, with 


le osened 


strangled it 
fingers 
the frail 
glass and its dregs of amber content fell 
to the floot 
thin ice 


She 


her set 


stiffly, all together, and green 


with the sound of falling, 


weakly 


In an instant Doctor Cotter had an 


was leading her from 
and Mrs. Van Trent 


arm about her and 
the 1 


followed. 
Doctor 


vom. George 


Cotter was urging 
M1 


noth- 


them to go on with their lunch, at 
Wakeman’'s 


serious; nausea; 


request Nothing 
| ¢ 


faintness ; 


He 


ing sudden 


be quite all right in half an hour. 


went out again and now sent his host 
and ‘Mrs. Van Trent bacl The op- 
pression lasted onl 1 little longer. 
Some one began a story; some one else 
ventured to laugh experimentally; the 


othe: s took it up 
[t was over 
Over here at the table, at 


the 


any rate. 


But for woman who, by some evi- 


dence, had detected the change in the 
wine glasses, it was probably a long way 
from being over. That incredibly pas- 

















sionate creature, betrayed by the over- 
whelming her secret being, 
rust be lying upon her bed now, ter- 
rified, having the dreadful knowledge 
that one 


fences, 


forces of 


some had de- 


but 


pierced her 
that 
could be. A terrible and soul-wracking 
situation. He had, though he detested 
such a woman, an acute appreciation of 
her suffering. The relief that she could 
feel at her own escape, at the failure of 
her attempt, would be utterly gonsumed 
in the knowledge that the attempt was 
known. It was a situation that might 
result in threats, in blackmail, even in 


uncertain who person 


violence. ° 

He thought, astonished, of the com- 
part he had played in the hidden 
drama 


plete 


Che words of a witch doctor, 


whom he had once consulted in the 


South African veldt, came back to him: 
“Baas, you have power. You do 
much, say little. Where you go, some- 


thing happens.” 
\ bare-faced flattery at the time, de- 
signed to secure a larger fee from the 


complacent white man. Yet not a few 
times the saying had proven true. The 


Indians, too, on his last job had credited 
him with second sight, and had accord- 


ingly, and most conveniently, feared 
him. \ll absurd, of course. And 
YO 


The whole episode, he told himself, 
he would have dismissed as fantastic, if 
fantastic. 
\ dark saying, that, which meant simply 
that the suicidal attempt of Joan Waldo 
was perfectly 


it hadn't been so essentially 


ponderable as an event, 
and that one doesn't in his right mind 
imagine his hostess poisoning one of her 
cuests, Poisoning ? Despite his 
prompt the deed, he had 
dodged the word heretofore, but what 
was he to think of it but that, just that? 

Cotter returned, reporting Mrs 
Wakeman much improved with the ad- 
ministration of a 
mized the occurrence. 


reaction to 


sedative, and mini- 


The shattered glass had long ago been 
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swept into a dustbin by a servant. There 
remained but a dark, wet splotch on the 
rug that also would soon disappear. If 
a chemist had that splotch for an 
hour! A fascinating speculation. But 
no chemist would have it. And Joan 
Waldo was leaving. Fanny Wakeman 
for a little, perhaps, would be almost 
afraid to breathe. But presently the 
tenseness would lessen; she would re- 
cover a her equanimity. 
Who could Say it had ever occurred ? 
Cotter, catching the attention of Joan 
Waldo and of the table presently, burst 
into insistent complaints. She must 
sing for them! He would—they all 
would, of course—be present at her first 
dawning in the firmament of stars, but 
hadn't she any pity on their very hu- 
man vanity, their desire to be able to tell 
their friends how splendid she was be- 
fore they had a chance to hear her? He 
was, thought Rand suspiciously, much 
too effusive 
insufficiency 


measure of 


Yet if Joan had shown 
before, she now proved 
Cotter’s smiling match, perfectly con- 
tained, ironical, baffling. No, she hadn’t 
the least pity. 

that 
Rand, encountering her alone by the 
pool, had direct speech with her. 
his and 


It was only just before dinner 


She raised her eyes to said 
steadily : 

“T should thank you, I suppose?” 

To the faint question in her inflection 
he answered frankly: 

“T didn’t 
quire it.” 

“Ah!” 

“TL flung myself over the railing almost 
instinctively, but when | realized what 
you doing I couldn't let you. 
Shall I say that you were already too 


[ don’t expect it. Nor- re- 


were 


interesting to me? 
you 
have spared you?” 

She smiled a very little. 

“Yes, if you like. Surely, you've the 
You see, after all I find that I 
id, There 


That the discovery 


made more so? That I couldn't 


right. 
ki 


am g moments of de- 


are 
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little thing 
care to 





pression, and then such a 
changes the landscape. If 
know, I shall never try that 

“I do care—a 


you 
again.” 
great deal.” 
“T owe you something,” she went 
clearly. “I 
“Nothing,” he declared 
the answer to this riddle.” 
She looked at him seat 


on 
recognize the debt.” 


“Unless- 


1 . ’ 


“True, you daont know 
them know. I think, though, 
Wakeman—they’ré 


None of 
Mrs. 
sus- 


‘ te 
peginning to 


pect. It's very simple. I've not come 
home to triumph, but to oblivion. [’m 
wrecked. My voice is gone. Mrs 


knows it, 
admit it. 


should 


Wakeman, [ don’t know how, 
and she ts determined I shall 


Perhaps I shall have to, but I 
like to baffle her.” 
It was on the tip of his tongue to 
Be careful!” Yet 
man had had her lessor 
“Is it so 
him. “For 
—triumph 


say: 


° rely Fanny Wake- 
' 

odd now?” she questioned 
all I’ve lived for 
I staked everything on that 


1 


one throw: lif strength: all my 


Ling lor seven months 





money, evel vi 
I sat in a gray room in shabby pen 
sion, waiting, 
vuldn’t fil 
had cost me the last of 
My voice had 


waiting till 


eating my heart out. And 
only once or twice—— Ic l 
the contract that [ 
my 
played m 


money to secure 


Laise. SO | 


hope was cold Then I sold everything 
I had and came back, beatet Is it so 


odd?” 
“Not odd,” he admitted. and he added 


“What, if 1 don’t mind, are you going 
to do now 
“Work,” she said anely. I've ive 


languages, you see. a place in 
I cam 


old 
To- 


translating 


an exporting firm 


here—George insisted—for 


down 
time’s sake It was a mistake 


morrow | shall go.” 


It was evident at dinner that there 
was concerted effort to force Joan’s 


hand 
curate. 
become general, though 


Perhaps that was 
The demand that she 
Rand 


not quite ac- 
sing had 


Corder 


Ainslee’s 









































credited only its instigators with malice 
Mrs. 
For Mrs. Wakeman had reappeared 


prepense: Cotter and Wakeman. 
dinner, contrary to his expectation, wu 
beaten. told him a 
studied 
that current 


emotion too overwhelming to be 


further analy sis 
her without seeming to do 


she was borne up by a 
stay 
by the barrier of her brief fright. There 
was a hard, unnatural brilliance in he 
eyes, a feverish touch in her face and 
her mayner, a 


cular response in 


restless, too quick, mus 


her movements. 


There was an unpleasant tenseness, 


Rand thought curiously, very like tl 


surcharged condition which the lwht- 


ning’s flash dissipates, Or, like hum 
tinder, they were waiting for the spat 


that should bring them to flame. Tl 
was at length a formal 


request of Joa 
Mrs. Wakeman did | 


not appear in 


but sat, lovely and sinister and 
upon a divan in a far cornet It w 
George himself who voiced the questi 
\n odd hush ensued. The only int 
pretation of it possible was that wl 
Joan had given: they re beginni 
suspect \ welling of anger ithis 
apprised Rand Corde of the ture 
his feeling for Joan. She met his « 
suddenly and briefly with an expressi 


did not wholly understand, 


certainly included an 


that he 


which 


appeal 


1 2 ] f 41 . >. 
understanding, tor sympathy. Ssne 


slowly, throwing off her irresolution, th 


eyes of the guests upon her Witl 
faintly twisted smile upon her lips sl 
faced the woman in the corner, and sat 
as if there had bee ther 1 
than hers: 

“Ves, | will sing, if you like 

Rand's breat! ime i vith a rus 
again 

Fanny \Vakem e, intent a 
animal crouched to spring upon its pre 


1 } 
spoke word. 


no 


Cotter flashed a look 
eee j as 


ipon her which, 


apparently, dic t observe, and 
turning to Joan, he stammered in ob- 








vious surprise 











“You—you will?’ Recovering, he 
babbled on: “How jolly! I mean it’s 
perfectly splendid of you! It will be so 
wonderful—we have heard so much 
about P 

“Not at all,” said Joan coolly. “What 
French music do you know, Doctor Cot- 


ter f 





“Unfortunately- began Cotter 
apologetically. 
“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Joan gra- 


ciously. “I'll play for myself.” 

Joan moved quietly, confidently, to 
the piano, and, without preliminaries, 
broke into the opening arpeggios of Mas- 
senet’s “Ouvre tes yeux bleus.” 

A voice, limpid, firm, golden, mounted 
over the sweep of the piano, soared. 

It was triumph, utter, complete. 

Curiously, Corder had no thought of 
that, no eye for Fanny Wakeman, or 
for Cotter. He was engrossed by Joan, 
only Joan. In her, he found, he had 
faith. If she had said that her voice was 
gone, she had told him the truth. Had 
she said it? Her explicit words were 
forgotten. There was some explana- 
tion, though. 

She finished, and, breaking in on her 
tribute of breathless silence, she said: 

“Something different now, and then, I 
think, that js all.” 

Somber, tragic octaves, dark and 
widespread chords, richly desolate 
music, changing like thick colors: 
riviére embru- 


“L’ombre des arbres dans la 


meée, 
Meurt comme de la fumée. 
“Combien, 6 voyageur, ce paysage bléeme, 
Te mira bléme toi-méme, 


Et que toutes pleuraient dans les hautes 
feuillées 

[es espérances noyées 

ee te 

\ovees! 


The last word was but a breath, high, 
fateful. The 
moved on to an inevitable close. 


clear and somber chords 
Rand 
Corder, rapt, deeply moved, thought to 
himself that the hopes that had perished 
were hers 


—hers! 
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She could sing like that! But he 
knew, somehow, infallibly, that Joan 
could, and would, explain it. 

In the press of congratulation that 
followed, Rand, impatient of the banali- 
ties that were indulged, with no mind 
to echo himself phrases grown inade- 
quate, meaningless, through overuse, 
made his escape into the patio, where in 
the fragrant darkness he heard from the 
house the subdued murmur of voices, 
and close at hand the splash of the great 
trout feeding. 

A figure rose at a window: Fanny 
Wakeman. She had not stirred when 
the girl's voice ineffably died, but had 
sat as if frozen to insentience. Now she 
crossed the room rapidly, passed out at 
a door, 

Rand stirred at length and went into 
the house. About Joan there was still 
a group. George Wakeman, dominat- 
ing, flushed with the wine of dinner, his 
voice a shade too resonant, his manner a 
trifle too boisterous, gave Rand a mo- 
mentary annoyance. 

A servant murmured t George as 
Rand entered a barely audible: 

“Mrs. Wakeman wishes to sneak to 
you in her room, sir.” 
frowning, deliberately hesi- 
tated, considered. Then, with a short, 
“All right, all right,” he excused him- 
self and went out. The group broke up. 
Cotter Joan now. 
Rand found himself beside Susie Cowe. 
wrong, you see,” she mur- 
mured. ‘We both were. After all, she 
isn’t frustrated; she’s perfectly mar- 
velous. Don’t you agree?” 

“Entirely.” 

“It seems rather odd. Fanny Wake- 
man intimated——" The little artist 
broke off, and looked at him rather 
quizzically. “Don’t you have the feel- 
ing, Mr. Corder, that something rather 
ig onr 


George, 


was monopolizing 


“T was 


—rather queer is goit 
“Perhaps.” 


“Perhaps. Yes, you inscrutable man,” 
You know, 


smiled Susie. ‘Perhaps 
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I’ve a scent like a pig’s for truffles when 
it comes to queer situations. I feel as 
if something were happening. Watch, 
Mr. Corder!” 

“Whom?” 

“Every one. I'm But 
well, watch George wife, and 
Doctor Cotter, and our baffling friend, 
Miss Waldo. There is something, or 
I’m badly mistaken, and that’s not my 
usual state.” 

Rand smiled faintly 

“T’'ll watch.” 

“Good,” she answered. 
something. 


Peru——” 


not sure. 


1 1: 
and fis 


‘Now, 
I’ve always wanted 
George returned, the flush obvious 
upon his which dissipated 
only when he joined Joan and C i 
A few minutes later Rand 
the vivacious little artist 
George and Joan had 
the room. Singly or by 
left during the next hour 
host and the girl 

Rand ¢ 
window overlooking 


anger face, 


abandone¢ ; 
observed that 
disappeared from 
he others 

the 


did 


orde! 


mersed in his thought 
It was very still in tl 

disturbed him. He decided ength that 

he would 

fact that Joan was going, too, 1 


had its bearing on that 


leave in the morning. Che 


» doubt 


wasn’t the cause of 
had enough of thi 
The adjective 
mind. In 
analysis! 
Just then he heard 


anal 


sage near by and a 
Wakeman, inquiring: 
“Deems, have 
man?” 
“Mr. Wakeman to 
She broke it 1 ; 
“Who—was any one with 
“Miss Waldo, 
There was 
After a 
through the 


Mr 3. \\ ake lian 

~ Se 

sence, 

moment passed 
1 


room, nad is lf to 


Deem 


Ainslee’s 


off the lights, discovered Rand Corder, 
and, with a murmured apology, with- 
Rand sat there, it might have 
been, half an hour longer. It was then 
The air from the lake cam 
throu; he window, 


drew 


very late. 
cool. penetrat- 


ing. 
There was the sound of a motor ap- 
proaching ; then voices, subdued. Rand, 
half in a trance, recognized them, re- 
alized after an instant that they were 
nearing the drawing-room. 
“No, it’s the end, George,” Joan was 
saying. ‘And when I go you'll not see 
me again.” 
eat you cared- zi 
“But | 
bring that up 
wi fe FS 
“You know that I onl 


out of 


“Don't 
Your 


don’t,” said Joat 


(seorge., 


again, 
married 


“Don’t say it!” 


t 


not cricket everything 


as I’m concerned, and has been ; 


years. I'm glad to have you agail 
yes. But it’s the This 


vood-by. 
+ } 


‘ ," 1; 17 ; " 
| Cant believe your voce Ss gone 


“It is. Just twice in the last year I 


have been able to sing To-night | 


knew—I don’t know how I knew 


| uuldn't do 


+] rir] uttered 


whilkk 
frightening cry 


stupidly, 


“I'm doing everything I| c¢ 
Cotter. “We've 


\ better come 


heen waiting for 


You'd ” 
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Rand heard the two men going off 
down the hall. Again there was silence. 
He got to his feet. Just then Joan 

Her face was terrifyingly 
She looked at him, her eyes dark 
and tragic. 

“Your: 

‘Then she said, almost in a tragic whis- 
per: 


entered. 
white. 


“How terrible! how terrible! Yet 
how could I know?” 

“You couldn't, Joan,” he said steadily. 

Abruptly she broke into wild and un- 
restrained sobbing. He held her very 
close, so that every wracking paroxysm 
moved him. Slowly the restraint of his 
arms seemed to quiet her. 

“Joan, Joan,” he said, “you're not to 
blame.” 

“Not to 
“N-no. 


curse ! 


blame,” she  stanimered. 
Only, there’s a curse on me— 
Il warn you now; 
from me!” 
“Joan,” he said, “I'll take your curse ; 
I'll bear it because—| 


keep away 


love you.” 
She was suddenly very still and quiet 
\fter a long breathless 
face, drawn, tearful, but 
indescribably beautiful, looked up into 
his. 

“You—love me?” she said 
“No, you can’t. I’m nothing 


thing ts gone 


in his embrace. 


moment her 


slowly. 
Every- 
: youth; desire.” 

“Spring always flowers again, dear 
Joan,” he said, “and I love you.” 

She shook her head slowly 

“Somehow, I believe you.” 

He drew her suddenly to lim again, 
and kissed her. 

“You'll not want to stay here,” he said 
at length. ‘“There’s a train, | believe, in 
an hour or so. With one of George’s 
cars “i 


a 


“T could never face them,” she as- 
sented, “even if Mrs. Wakeman 
“I'll attend to everything. In 
meantime, you'll pack your things?” 
“Ten minutes,” she answered. 
“Good, Joan.” 


the 


It was as he sought George Wakeman 
to say they were going, and came, un- 
perceived, upon his host and Cotter, that 
he had his last revolting insight into the 
character of the man who had once been 
his good friend. 

“Ves, live,” said Cotter with 
suppressed fury, “but that’s no fault of 
yours, damn you!” 

And Wakeman replied, with a de- 
testable amusement in his tones: 


she'll 


“I don't claim to be a physician, Cot- 
You don’t think I get any satisfac- 
tion out of her jealous rages, do you?” 

“By Heaven,” retorted Cotter, “I be- 
lieve you 


( 
“So little,” 


ter. 


lo!’ 


said George insultingly, 
“that ['ll say this now: Your little secret 
is known to me, Cotter. I don’t mind 
in the least. Keep on; persevere! Who 
knows but some day you may yet 
alienate her affections from me?” 

Yes, Wakeman, the 


George, was dead, quite dead. 


George old 
It seemed to Rand Corder as the car 
swept singing through the night, and as 
the cold, after-midnight air streamed 
past, that the Wakeman’s 
odious house, and the futile striving in 
the past life of the girl who sat beside 
him, was blown into limbo by its sweet, 
clean rush. He turned to her and said: 
“We're going to be happy, Joan.” 
Her fingers caught his, crushed them. 
Her voice broke as she answered him 
trustfully : 
“T know it, Rand!” 
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WAS happy to be going across the 
Sound to Parkstone for a holiday 
with the Carvens. I had known 

Linda since she was a schoolgirl and 
her husband since she had married him 
five years ago. 

Linda’s Grandfather Morton had been 
one of the old fire eaters in Congress 
way back in the early days after the 
war, and he remained unreconstructed 
until the day of his death. Then his 
son had taken his place, and, although 
he was somewhat of a fire eater, too, 
and unreconstructed in a measure, the 
nation’s capitol and the nation’s work 
had tamed him. The traditions of 
Washington enshrine no finer charac 
ters than the two Mortons—Linda’s 
father and grandfather. 

She had married young Senator Car- 
ven, not a man from our section—for 
that we pitied him—but otherwise a 
man after her family’s own heart. 
Righteous, he was, and somewhat stern, 
perhaps, but he was faithful to the best 
interests of his country. Many people 
thought him cold, but his love for Linda 
had softened him, we thought, as, in- 
deed, it would any man. 

There were those who were wont to 
look with amused tolerance upon Car- 
ven’s old-fashioned principles. Some 
declared that it was his wife’s name, 
Malinda, which had attracted him; 
others that it was the solid political rep- 
utation of her family. But those who 
knew were sure that it was a love 
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match, on his side at least, and even the 
most cynical could never put a finger 
upon anything in Linda Carven’s life to 
indicate that she, too, had not made a 
love match. 

Linda, bless her heart, has always 
called me ‘“‘Toddy,” an affectionate 
shortening of my name—Theodore Post 
Nettleton, in full—and the sobriquet is 
in no sense an aspersion upon my 
habits of life. She takes advantage of 
me: she treats me as if | were a nice, 
tubby old dowager uncle, just ready to 
drop off. But I am only ten years older 
than her husband, and I’ve got a young 
heart, and, by Jove, if 1 had about six 
inches more in height and perhaps six- 
teen less in circumference, I wouldn't 
be—well, so negligible. 

The Carvens had bought Parkstone 
the year before, a pretentious place, I'd 
heard, in a conservative neighborhood 
on the Sound, and now I| was bidden as 
a house guest. 

Linda came tor me where I had been 
staying with some cousins on the North 
Shore. Cousin Nannie would be con- 
tent with nothing less since she had 
come North and married a rich man. 
Linda and I sailed across the Sound on 
a pleasant summer afternoon in the 
Carven’s big auxiliary yacht. I enjoyed 
the gentle, swaying motion and the clear 
expanse of water. 

Parkstone stood out as we neared the 
mainland, a large white Italian house 
against a background of lovely trees, a 
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gorgeously beautiful place, a fit setting 
for the lovely Linda and her ambitious 
husband. Gay flowers in formal beds 
and flaming borders appeared as we 
came up to the dock, and we strolled 
across a sward soft and yielding as vel- 


vet. 
On the wide Italian terrace John 
Carven came to greet me. The dark 


hair was graying above his ears, and he 
looked a trifle stouter in his short din- 
ner coat, but he was alert and keen eyed 
as ever. 

“l am glad to see you, Nettleton,” he 
his rather formal way he 
“T hope you had a pleas- 


said in as 
shook hands. 
Rather a nice view we've 
got from here, don’t you think?” He 
a hand at the Sound, 

I turned to look back at the way we 


ant trip over. 
waved 


had come, across the sunny, green water 
from the far, foaming line 
at the base of the white wall of Oyster 
say to our feet. 


stretching 


xa) 

“By Jove, your immediate shore line 
here looks familiar, now that I see it 
from this side,” I exclaimed. “Isn't 
that Crab Island Light with the Three 
Graces below it?” 


They both stared at me. 

“Yes, but, Toddy, I thought we were 
giving you 
voice sounded aggrieved. 
you been to Parkstone before?” 

“Never, that I of. But hold 
on; is Jerome Maitland’s place, Little 
Court 


new.” Linda’s 


“When have 


something 


know 


anvwhere near here?” 


“Little Court is the next house,” Car- 
ven answered — shortly. He turned 
abruptly and left the terrace, giving 
Linda a swift glance as he did so. 


“Don't you 
Toddy 59 


arin in 


want to see my rock gar- 
Linda came to link her 
and strolled out of 

earshot of the house. 
‘What is it, Linda? 
with Maitland ?” 

“T didn’t 


den 
mine, we 
Something to 
do 
knew him.” 


know you 


There was a troubled look on her face. 
“T have known him all his life.” 
9—Ains. 
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“Oh!” The syllable showed perturba- 
tion. ‘“He—he insulted John.” 

“Insulted? Oh, that can’t be!” 

“Well, let's not make a mountain out 
of a molehill,” she smiled. “It is noth- 
ing, really, I suppose. Public men have 
to be immune to such things, but it hurt 
John. He didn’t call when we came 
here, but we didn’t take it seriously. 
People said he was a bit odd. We are 
all the same political faith, and there 
are not many of us just here. We 
heard nice things about him, sc John 
strolled over to Little Court one eve- 
ning. But his man said he was not at 
home.” 


“But it is not insult for a man 
to be away when a neighbor calls un- 
expectedly,” I protested. 

“He not 
sitting in the loggia as he went in. 
sent in his card, but the servant came 
back to say, quite positively, that Mr. 
Maitland was not at home.” 

“Oh,” I exploded at that, “I'll go 
over and teach Maitland his manners.” 

“T am afraid you won't be admitted.” 
Linda laughed at the absurdity of it. 
“Tt has leaked out through the servants 
and the that Mr. Maitland 
has given orders that he is not to be 
at home to any of the family at Park- 
stone. You are one of the family, you 
see, while you are here.” 

“Well, he it. I'll go 
I'll not let Jerome Maitland in- 

friends.” 


an 


was away. John saw him 


He 


viliagers, 


doesn’t know 
now. 
sult 

“Let not the sun go down,” Linda 
quoted mischievously, pointing to the 
western sky. “They call him ‘Silent’ 
Maitland here. He almost never goes 
out, and talks very little when he does.” 
I was, frankly, perplexed. 

“T haven’t seen him for years. I— 
look here, Linda,” I said, cooling down, 
“T am fond of Jerry Maitland. He’s 
had a lot of trouble in his youth. That 
Maybe it has 


my 


is why he never married. 
grown on him.” 
“Well, he ought not to take it out on 
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poor old John. John never did him any 
harm.” 

“At any rate, | am going to straighten 
it all out.” 

“Well, wait until after dinner. Don't 
say anything to John. He will be busy 
after dinner; then, if you want to go, 
he needn’t know.” Linda was hiding 
her earlier annoyance under a light 
manner, but I could see that the incident 
had been trying. 

“Come in now. We've only a min- 
ute to dress, and John likes us to be 
prompt, even in vacation. There are 
some men here from Washington. Their 
visit may be important. You are to 
amuse me.” 

When | came down to dinner it was 
a beautiful large room I entered. Even 
in Linda’s short reign, she had contrived 
to make a home out of the show place 
on the Sound, All trace of tension had 
vanished. John the other 
guests—Colton and «Presley, whom I 
had met in Washington. Old man Col- 
ton for two decades had probably made 
and unmade more high officials than 
any other, and rumor had it that he was 
grooming Presley to succeed him. 

“How about your cocktails, Linda?” 





presented 


I asked with the freedom of an old 
friend. 
“Not now. Never again, Toddy, 


dear,” Linda surprised me by saying. 
“We are law-abiding citizens, you know. 
There is not a drop in the house.” 

Now that was John Carven in a nut- 
shell. lor the mere keeping of a law, 
he would crush out, destroy forever, a 
beautiful thing like Linda’s supreme gift 
for making a cocktail. Why. in the old 
days Linda Carven’s mint julep was a 
thing to travel miles to get! A perfect 
shame, I call it, and I could see that the 
others were disappointed, Presley es- 
pecially. 

We had a pleasant, cosy meal. Linda 
is a remarkable woman for making a 
home, and the negroes who had served 
her at Washington, and her mother be- 
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fore her, did what no French chef -and 
English butler could have done—served 
cone pudding and sweet potatoes, real 
Virginia ham—real, I say—and butter- 
milk. Surely there not another 
such meal served along the Sound. 

Presley thought it a bit countryfied, 
I thought, but Colton, old stager that he 
was, gave himself to its enjoyment. 
John ate sparingly and seemed preoc- 
cupied, as who had a better right? It 
had been a hard year in Washington; 
he had had heavy burdens, and still 
greater were about to be offered him, 
as | was to later. But a blind 
man could have seen how proud he was 
of Linda, how he deferred to her, how 
he was, to speak a bit strongly, human- 
ized by her. 

Out on the terrace after the meal, | 
felt that we had all we could wish for 
human contentment. The water was 
darker, now, and quieter. Long Island 
was a blurred, blue line on the horizon. 
Below us Crab Island Light was blink- 
ing its signals to the others across the 
Sound, gossiping, I fancy, about the 
boats in the water, after the fashion of 
lights. 

The cool air, the quiet dusk, and the 
society of a beautiful woman ought to 
be enough for any man, but those in- 
veterate politicians—I don’t like that 
word—they chose to leave it to go in- 
doors and sit about a table and discuss 

-what? But Presley did look a bit 
wistfully to where Linda’s white chiffon 
gown made a soft blur in the gloom, 
and John laid a hand upon her shoulder 
as he passed. 

“Tt is so good to have you, Toddy, to 
sit beside me here to-night,” Linda said 
warmly. “They've come for important 
and I am not 


Was 


learn 


things, secret things, 
wanted inside.” 
We gossiped and sat silent by turns 
came to its end. 
“T’ve not forgotten,” I said then, “that 
[ am going over to see Maitland.” 
“T will stroll along with you,” she 


while my cigar 


aS 














answered, jumping up to whistle for her 
dog, “as far as the gates, that is. 1 am 
not allowed inside—yet.” She laughed. 

“Nonsense, my dear. You and Mait 
land are going to be the best of friends 
[ll see to that. I never heard of such 
childish nonsense.” 






“I hope so,” she said simply. “I don’t 
like John to have enemies.” 

“Maitland was never anybody’s en- 
emy. He is kindness itself. He had 
very serious trouble in his youth. That 
is why he has never married. The girl 
he was to have married lost her reason 
just before the wedding and has since 
died in a retreat. It was a great shock 
to us all.” 

“I’ve heard he has her portrait in his 
tudy.” 

Yes, he has, and it is a lovely thing, 
lone by Sargent. You don’t look unlike 
her, my dear.” 

“Poor Mr. Maitland!” said John Car- 

1's wife softly, and she put a gentle 
upon the he: Airedale 


adoring 


hand id of her 


who was gazing at her with 


eyes 


\V hen we came to the high iron gates 





set in the ivied wall of Little Court. 
Linda paused and looked inside wist- 
full Then, with a little smile. she left 

he grounds, filled with great trees 
nd old-fashioned shrubs, did not com 


pare with the careful grooming of Park- 


tone, but I like them better. They are 
re like some natural, home-keeping 
woman contrasted with one who goes 


out into the world to earn and gain the 


plaudits of the public. The place took 


its name from the plan of the house, 
uilt around three sides of a court, open 

the sun and the blue of the Sound 

The servant said Jerry was on the 
rocks below the house, and put me it 
the study while he went to fetch him 
Jerry Maitland’s study was more like 
the laboratory of a scientist than a 
study. There were walls of books, to be 





cre 


but under a canvas cover bulked 
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the huge outlines of some prehistoric 
beast, built up out of wood and plaster, 
or whatever it is that they use when 
somebody’s gardener turns up a strange 
bone with his garden fork. A stuffed 
tiger and a huge plaster lizard, with 
queer, forked tail— 
creature—occupied their 
respective corners, 

Sut the whole was dominated by the 
portrait of Alice Foster, a fovely girl 
in simple white with a blue scarf about 
her shoulders, a bunch of crimson roses 
held loosely in her slender hands. 

Here, with those speaking eyes look- 
ing down upon him, Jerome Maitland 
had worked at these beasts, had been 
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crested head and 


an ungainly 


compelled to fill his life with these 
bloodless, lifeless creatures who had 
been his only solace, in lieu of those 


things denied him—the presence of his 
beloved and the happy laughter of little 
children. 

It’s been 
Maitland had come in 


“Twenty years, Nettleton 
twenty years.” 
silently and put his arm about my shoul- 
the portrait. I 
referred not to 
the first budding 


stood betore 


der as | 


knew that his words 
our separation, but to 
of his romance. 

\nd, manlike, we stood side by side, 


arms intertwined, looking, not at each 


other, but at the smiling, girlish face 
above us. And then I turned to look 
searchingly at him. Twenty years! 


I looked, 


What had they done to him? 


forgetting that I had seen him at all 
in the meantime. Twenty vears had 
made the laughing Jerry Maitland, 
slorving in the promise of his new- 


o 
s 
1 
! 


found into this—this scien- 


tist ! 


Silent 


lappiness, 


Maitl ind, 


people called him 


had said 
\ man who turned 
his back upon the world, a man who re- 
fused to know his nearest neighbor, who 
insulted those who came offering friend- 
Oh, Jerry, Jerry! 

You've seen this, too, I think.”” He 
interrupted my scrutiny by picking up 


Linda 


ship. 
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an exquisite ivory miniature of the same 
gitlish face. It had a quaint, golden 
frame, cunningly hand beaten in tiny 
sprays of goldenrod, a thing of beauty 
in itself. 

#‘Yes, I’ve seen it,” I answered, tak- 
ing it from him. “She seemed like a 
spray of the flower, tall and graceful 
and fair. Jerry, you know we love you, 
your old friends—and hers.” I put my 
hands upon his shoulders, and I grant 
you that this recital does not sound like 
the words of a man who had come to 
administer a scolding to another who 
had behaved like a schoolboy. 

“Yes, Nettleton, you sentimental old 


soul, I know. That has been my one 
comfort through it all. Come, now, let’s 
talk about something else. Tell me,” 


he said when we had got settled with 
cigars and a welcome glass, “what you 
are doing here. Where did you come 
from?” 

“[’m visiting in the neighborhood; 
just thought I’d run over for a minute.” 

“Good! Where are you visiting?” 
he persisted. 

“At Parkstone, next door.” And, 
confound it, I said it apologetically after 
all my boasting. 

“Parkstone? The Carvens’ place, you 
mean?” After a perceptible pause: “] 
didn’t know you knew them.” 

“T’'ve known Mrs. Carven always. 
You have heard me speak of Linda 
Morton? By the way, Jerry, I am 
struck by her resemblance to that pic- 
ture.” I pointed to the face on the 
wall. “She would have looked like 
Linda Carven now.” 

“Don’t, Nettleton, for Heaven's sake, 
don’t. It hurts.” and Maitland lost his 
calm and rose to pace the floor among 
his reconstructed creatures, no less ele- 
mental, no less wild than they. 

“Forgive me, Jerry,” I begged him. 
“T didn’t realize. Tell me, if you care 


9 


to. 


He came to pause before me. 
“T have nothing against Mrs. Carven. 
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I’ve never seen her. It’s the man— 
John Carven. ‘There have been times 
when I have felt that I must kill him.” 

“But, Jerry——” 

“Oh, he’s held above reproach, I 
know. Smug and upright and respect- 
able; come up by honest effort, Clean 
hands and a clean heart. Never a whis- 
per of criticism from the world, and I 
suppose he has earned his high place— 
he and his kind. To think that he came 
to live next door to me, here—here, 
where I had crawled off to hide, to for- 
get, if I could. Then his damned im- 
pudence, coming to my door and send- 
ing in his card.” 

“But, Jerry”—I shouted him down at 
last—“he doesn’t know you; he’s never 
even heard of you before.” 

“No,” Maitland answered more 
calmly now, “I suppose not. But I don’t 
want to see him. I hope for both our 
sakes, I shan’t. I can’t talk about it, 
Nettleton, even to you. Forgive my 
outburst, will you? I am glad to see 
you; really I am. Have your visit out 
over there, but pack up your traps as 
soon as you decently can and come to 
stay with me. I want you. I am as 
lonely as the devil, and you can see how 
my temper has gone off.” 

I was really pained at his appearance. 
He couldn’t be over forty, yet his hair 
was almost white. He was thinner, and 
his dark eyes burned in his olive face. 
tle was nervous, but there was a charm, 
the old charm and more, about him still. 
I found myself regretting that I had 
neglected him, that I had allowed him 
to “crawl off here to hide,” as he called 

with the strange company his science 
had furnished him 

He ought to be out in the world. 
He went out sometimes, I knew. Linda 
had told me that it had been a bit awk- 
ward for hostesses to keep them apart, 
and it reflected credit upon the com- 
munity cleverness that they had never 
met. 

When I remembered my duty as the 
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Carven's guest Maitland went with me 
to his own iron gates, There was an 
arc light just outside, and there, just as 
an impish luck would have it, was Linda 
scoming past in her white dress, her 
arms filled with crimson roses a neigh- 
bor had given her. The roadway was as 
light as day, and a meeting between 
them was inevitable, 

“Linda, my dear, it is late for you to 
be out alone.” In spite of myself there 
was a note of impatience in my voice, 
but | tried in my feeble way to give 
Maitland a chance to escape. But there 
he stood, 

“\Volf makes it perfectly safe,” she 
answered sweetly and the Airedale came 
to stand beside her as if in proof of 


her words. 
Jerry was standing as if turned to 
staring in fascination. She was 


the portrait come to life, older, more 
poised, but fully as beautiful, fully as 
harming ! 
Charniung - 


“Linda, 
Mr. Mai 


my dear, this is my friend, 


itland.”’ There was nothing else 
for me to do, but the words came me- 
and as mechanicallv she gave 


her hand. 


chanically, 
him 
He bowed over it with courtly grace; 
then silently resumed his fixed scrutiny 
of her face. 
“Good night, Maitland!” I was de- 
termined to break the spell of his stare, 


but he made no answer as I walked on 
with Linda. He only stood gazing after 
us. 


Linda was silent as we went back to 
Parkstone; the surprise of seeing him 


and the unusualness of the encounter 
affected her. My heart ached for the 
lonely man we had left. He must go 


back to that silent house, to those stuffed 
beasts and the lovely eyes of the por- 
in the next 
house was the living, breathing replica 
of her whom he had loved, and the 
chance meeting with whom had shaken 
him to the very soul. 

At the house we found that the others 


trait while a few rods away 
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were still in session, and Linda excused 
herself, saying she was tired, and went 
upstairs. [ smoked out another cigar 
upon the terrace thinking, thinking. 
Still Carven and the others remained 


closeted. Smug, respectable, Maitland 
had said. I had never known him to 


be smug, but respectable he surely was 
—sternly so, perhaps. It was a part of 
his New Lngland inheritance, if estab- 
lished tradition can be credited, but cer- 
tainly that was not sufficient grounds 
for Maitland’s hatred. 

What a curious thing it was, Linda’s 
resemblance to the dead Alice! There 
could be no possible relationship, I'd 
known both families The only 
connection was that were both 
Southern women. [ut there it was, and 
it spelled further suffering for Jerome. 


well 
they 


He'd seen it at a glance. 

Impetuously | rang for a servant and 
asked for the telephone. I was heart- 
ened to hear Jerry’s voice at the other 
end. I thanked God, it was calm 

“You all right, Jerry?” I asked. 

“Yes, old man. All right. Thank 
you for calling me’’ 

He'd got my motive, I saw 

“Tt you again. 
night.” And thus were communications 
begun between Parkstone and its enem\ 
at near-by Little ( 

My sleep that night troubled. 
Alice, who had died insane by her own 
hand, and 


see soon Good 


‘ourt. 
Was 
Carven 


Presley, passed 


through my dreams, marshaled by the 
tiger and the plaster lizard in Mait- 
land’s study. Linda's distressed voice 


called to me and I struggled to aid her, 
only to find her turned into the portrait. 
with Wolf fending me off 

I was glad when daylight came, and 
I could have a cold bath at 


me 


id a cup of 
strong coffee to set up 

Breakfast in the sunny morning room 
Linda looked tired ; 


Presley seemed to have been drinking. 


was a dismal affair. 


and I wondered how much I was read- 


ing into my neighbors’ minds, as a re- 
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sult of my own bad night. Only old 
Colton seemed himself. Veteran of 
campaigns that he was, the routine of 
affairs left him untouched, and he ate 
his breakfast with gusto. 

Carven seemed quietly elated as if 
something for which he had worked 
long and waited patiently had come to 
him at last. He was preoccupied, silent ; 
his grapefruit, his toast and hacon were 
consumed unconsciously, mechanically. 

For once [ cursed Linda’s old-fash- 
ioned housewifery. Why couldn’t we 
all have had our separate travs wherever 
we happened to be, and not have to face 
each other over this ghastly breakfast 
table ? 

We were glad to go our separate ways 
after the meal. Only Carven and old 
Colton paired off to their eternal con- 
ferring, this time with a distant neigh- 
bor. Linda suggested that Presley and 
I have a round of golf, but he begged 
off after she had gone, saying it was 
too hot and that he preferred to strell 
about the grounds. It was quite evi- 
dent he wished to be alone, and I 
glad to accord him his desire. 

By noon we were all in a better frame 
of mind and met again quite amicably. 
Only Presley was boisterous. Colton 
looked at him sharply. It was plain he 
could not keep his disciple in entire 
order. Immediately after luncheon the 
two men were driven to the station and 
I, for one, was glad to have them go. 

Linda went to the study for a talk 
with her husband, but on the way she 
whispered to me that Jerome Maitland 
had left cards that morning while we 
were all absent. She made no comment, 
but her face reflected pleasure. Was it 
my visit or was it the sight of Linda 
that had persuaded him to lay 
hostility ? 

We had a pleasant two or three days 
at Parkstone. a great 
deal, but Linda and T went out and had 
guests. There something in her 

there he fore, 


was 


aside 


John was away 


was 


manner that had not heen t! 
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a suppressed elation, a happiness that 
had been lacking earlier. I wondered, 
but she made no confidences. 

I went over to Little Court once or 
twice and had long talks with Jerry 
about his work and his life, but there 
were no more emotional upsets. He 
told me shyly that he had left cards at 
the Carvens’ and that he had been re- 
lieved to find them out. 

Once we met him at luncheon, and 
the harrassed hostess took Linda aside 
to say that Maitland had asked to come 
when we were known to be among the 
guests. My old friendship with him 
considered sufficient excuse for 
his change of front, and there was no 
untoward happening. Only at times he 
seemed to forget himself and sit star- 


was 


ing at Linda as if fascinated, while 
a . 
everybody held their breath. Other- 


wise he was charming, and I was struck 
by his rare social grace. Surely he was 
a man to shine in the companies of the 
world. 

I couldn't Linda out. She 
seemed not to be embarrassed by Mait- 
land’s scrutiny, and she told me quite 
simply that she had met him and chatted 


make 


for a moment at the edge of the 
grounds. But I dismissed it as unim- 
portant until the circumstance was 


brought to my notice very unpleasantly 
a bit later. 

At the end of three pleasant days the 
storm broke. 

John Carven came home, his face a 
thundercloud. At dinner he sat silent. 
Linda looked at him anxiously and sig- 
naled me for silence, and the meal 
passed without a word. 

“I'd like a word with you, Nettleton,” 
he said abruptly as we finished. 

Again Linda searched his face, but he 
gave her no glance. | followed him to 
the library, feeling less like a guest in 
his house than a schoolboy summoned 
before the head master for a caning. 

He closed the door carefully and went 
to peer out through the windows, but 
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flooded 


trusted 


all was empty space about; the moon- 


lawn where crickets called cheer- 


- Crab Island Light winking in the 


CC 


has been treachery here. 


wody has talked.” 
uld only tor 


Wall speechlessly 


» continue. He was laboring un- 
but and 


completely controlled. 


reat emotion, his voice 


were 


was the power | xt the man’s ex 


with serious things. 
} hy Mr. C 


know why olton and 
were here a few davs 


— ‘ 
head, but he was not 


take your oath on that?” 


but I 
wrath 


oath, 
my 


will take my 


[ stopped, for 


bes ur pardon, Nettleton, but 


‘rious matter. Now that it is 


supposed it 


is not fair of you, Carven.’ 


my tone, and | 


where he st | 


struck him 


ze how it sounds. God knows, 





ve had cause to consider since I 
1 from Colton to-day. It has 
-d out; he has had telegrams; and 
sangry. lor that I can’t blame him 


us, and in the first 


ver) 
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thing we have failed. 
what that means?” 

‘John, think, man, what you are say- 
ing !’’ 


‘No one but 


Can you imagine 


Linda and | knew. 1] 
have told no one. What can | think? 
It not the nomination. 
take it away or give it as they like, 
though I own I was proud of it. It 
No 
power on earth or in heaven can restore 
that, once it goes. Nettleton, can’t you 
don’t you understand? | 


badly; | seem to be 


They can 


is 


is my honor; it is Linda’s honor. 


see ; expres: 


myself tongue-tied ; 


always I come back to the 
Linda, 


she is not to be 


same point 
my wife, has plaved me falss 
trusted.” 


nat 
"4 


haven't.” 


“Don't say I snapped 


lost 


es ab 
again ! 


the words. u have yout 
senses, | 

He looked at me, frightened. In spite 
| had silenced him 


her?” | 


of my lack of inches 
“Does 
after a moment 
“Certainly not. It 
hotied 


The leak, and that is serious. Colton is 


Colton accuse asked 


is a long mes 


save, but 


down, it has twa points 


worried, for they are after him in the 


party Phe second is that |] 


I 


Maitland.” 


NI utland 


am to set 


He mentioned Maitland’s 
name ?” 

“Yes, and you know how he 
me. He call 


L supposed lat he 


regards 


the other day, and 


came to make 
amends for his insult last summer. 


ot 
came to threaten 


1 ] 1 
il 


Now | know that he 
Colton if he offered me t 


€ aomination 
He has power in the Linda and 


him at | 


party 


by 


uncheon his own 
and 


grounds and they 
think? Maitland 


you met 


request, | am_ told vesterday he 
and Linda met on my 
talked. What can ] 
and my " 

I couldn't Linda had 
me she had talked with Jerry. 


to Linda?’ I 


wife 
deny it. told 


“Have you spoken 
asked weakly enough. 
‘No, | vou first. 


it out with her next.” 


came to T’ll have 
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“Don’t.” I ordered him, and again he 
obeyed me. “Let us talk to Maitland 
first; or, better still, let me talk to him. 
I can’t understand why he should be in 
this.” 

“It’s not so strange when you con- 
sider his antagonism to me ever since I 
Parkstone and his damnable 
intrusions in the last three days. but 
to think that——”” He caught my eye 
and before he had _ uttered 
Linda’s name. ‘You see him, Nettle- 
ton. Find out what he is after, what 
is back of it. Buy him off, but be quick 
about it.” 

Maitland was busy in his study, but 
he wiped his hands and listened to me. 
He was not surprised that Carven had 


been offered 


came to 


stopped 


the nomination, but he was 
uninterested and refused to say how he 
knew. I told him it had out, 
that Carven was worried, faced by dis- 


leaked 


} 


hings a man in his 
position did not do, did 


grace. There were t 
not allow to be 


done. Maitland was still unmoved, 


con 
temptuous 
“What is that to me?” he asked at 
length insolently 
I hated him for his brutality. It was 


not like the old 


to such an extent. 


Jerry to harbor enmity 


“jerry, why do you hate him so?” I 
asked. 








“That is between him and me,” he 
inswered simply. 

“Carven hasn't resented your treat- 
ment of him: he said nothing when vou 
refused to receive him 

“Too good a politician, eh?” Jerry’s 
tharming voice was a sneer. “But like 
i good politician, he remembered, I see. 
{ did know he had been offered the 
nomination and that he felt he had 


earned it. but he can find out for him- 


self how I knew.” 
Would nothing on earth move him? 
In disgust I blurted 
“He suspects his wife 
That got him. 
“e = 
Carven 


out: 
> 


suspects Linda?” In_ his 


Ainslee’s 





surprise her name slipped from him 
quite naturally. ‘Does she know?” 

“Not yet. But his suspicion is a fox 
at his vitals.” 

“Let him suffer,” he answered heart- 
lessly, his’ cruelty returning. “As long 
as she doesn't know, or any one but we 
three—Carven and you and I—that he 
let him burn and suffer. 
It will do him good, damn him. But if 
it should spread——” Jerry stopped 
and his jaw shut with a stubborn click. 

“Yes?” I prompted. 

“Come to me it 
the slightest inkling of his rotten sus- 


suspects her, 


it does. If she gets 
picions, come to me—and bring him 
Ill tell found out, and I'll 
tell him some other things he won't 
like.” 

But more 
He turned 


him how | 


than that he wouldn't say 
me to messing about 


had 


irom 


with his confounded bones, and | 


to be content. 


Outside his gates I met Carven, hat 


less, excited 


‘l am going to Maitland. I can't get 


anvthing out of Linda,’ announced 
breathlessly. 
“Tf you have said anything to hurt 





[ turned back 
Maitland will 


Linda,” I said bitterly as 
hh; ory 


to go with him, “I hops 


kill you.” 
“T hope he will!’ Carven answered 
earnestly. “I can't go on this way.” 
“The time has me. Maitland,” I 


announced as we entered 
Phe 


sence 


two men me sured each other in 
One could see that Carven was 
entire 


looking 


upon the face of an 
stranger, but Jerry’s eves burned with a 


malignance I would not have believed 
possible. 

“Tet me wash mv hands.” he said ir- 
relevantly. “TIT must have cleat nds 
for this.” 

\s he left the room Carven’s eyes 


caught and held the portrait of Alice 
Foster, and he stood as if petrified. 
“Tt’s incredible. It's incredible,” he 


‘ . ” 
muttered over and over It’s Linda! 























“Tt is not Linda,’ Maitland came in 
to announce brutally. “Sit just there, 


please. 1 want you to look at the face 


closely.” 
Had he lost his reason? 

| Mr. Maitland,” 

he began without preface, and he spoke 
humbly, “Give me back my 


“You know the truth, 


pleadingly 
faith in my wife!” 
“Presently, presently.” Jerry was 
impatiently moving about the room, and 


he came back to put the gold-framed 


miniature before the other. “Here is 
another picture, and this—is this famil- 
iar to you?” 

The last was a small kodak picture of 


\lice dressed in simple tweeds, standing 


held of goldenrod, 
background of a small lake 


waist deep in a 


wainst the 


with low-lying hills beyond \n old 
ishioned, high-built automobile stood 


at the side 


Carven shook his head in indecision. 


‘Tt looks something like Harp Lake, 
up in my State.” 

Harp Lake, twenty years ago.” 

‘ut. Mr. Maitland. I’ve come—I’m 


humbling myself to ask a favor of you.” 
self-reliant 


had disappeared 


1 4 1 | 
He was begging, the calm, 


john Carven 


Senator Carven, our conversation 
hegins back there, the day that picture 
was taken. I’ve a score to settle with 

u 
‘\ score? I don’t understand.” 
You will when I've finished. I will 


tell vou the connection between that day 
and this. I will tell 
your 


you the connection 


will 
[ hate you, and I will tell 
were 


etween house and mine [ 


tell you why 


you how you betrayed by some 


one in your own house—I 


will tell you 
a price!” 
“Blackmail, eh? Nettleton, 


him Carven appe 


you heard 
me, but 
answer. 


iled to 


neither man cared to hear my 
“Name your price!” 


“Your refusal of the nomination! 
You could not have it anyway; I shall 
see to that [ am not dead if [ have 
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been buried here for a decade. I can 
make your name a reproach; [ can send 
you down to defeat, a byword and a 
hissing.” 

Carven, to my surprise, was showing 
infinite patience with the evident mad- 
man. 

“And I shall tell only the truth, but 
the whole truth. It will be something 
no president has ever been guilty of.” 

“Tell me the truth leak 
first.” 

“You mean that you will believe me? 
You didn’t, twenty years ago.” 


Carven looked his utter 


about the 


surprise, but 
he answered straight. 

“Maitland, if 
sane 


you are not talking in- 
nonsense, if you can prove to me 
that | ought not to ask fo the office, 
if you can prove to me my wife's inno- 
cence, with Nettleton, here, for a wit- 
and that has 
He spoke proudly 


Nettleton 7’ Jerry asked. 


ness, | give you my word, 


nevel been broken,” 
“You hear, 
lL nodded. 

“Twenty vears ago,’ he plunged into 
* Alice 


became engaged up there 


his story without 
Foster and | 
at Harp Lake. 


preliminary, 


We had spent the sum- 
mer in your State with her family, and 
we were off in my automobile—this one 
in the \utomobiles were not 
the perfect things then they have since 
become. 


picture 


We had gone to see the place 
held of 
we called it 


this 


where | proposed to her, 


goldenrod. In our youth 


the ‘Field of the Cloth of Gold.’ Fool- 
ishly fond we were, but it was the last 
happy day I was to know.” 

Carven sat listening intently. \l- 
though | had known them both vers 
well—Alice and Jerry—I had never 
heard of what he was telling. I had 
often thought of him at work in his 


laboratory, building up bit by bit his 


strange creatures of wood and mud 


But with the beautiiul portrait, the 
and the “Cloth 


of Gold” with the absurd, high automo- 


golden-framed miniature, 


bile, it was no strange, dun beast that he 
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created. Rather it was as if from some 
brilliant-colored feather, dropped in a 
remote, tropic forest, he was recon- 
structing before our bewildered eyes a 
beautiful, fabulous bird who had once 
flown through the lofty spaces. 

He went on to tell how they started 
home and found to their dismay that 
the automobile would not go; how he 
worked, deliberately at first, then fever- 
ishly as the shadows began to lengthen, 
but without success. They were miles 
from home on an unfrequented road; all 
afternoon they had seen no one. Far 
off on the shores of the lake they saw 
the roof of a house, the only one for 
miles about as it proved to be. 

“That was your house, Senator Car- 
ven, but you were not senator then ; you 
were only a young lawyer, ambitious, 
dreaming of this day’s honors as you 
rested from your growing practice in 
the State capitol.” 

Carven was silent as Jerry went on 
to tell how they went on foot for miles 
through the growing dusk, to ask for 
shelter and the protection of his pres- 


ence, and of how they were denied. 
Carven, the righteous, Puriten by de- 
scent and nature, never having been 


caught in such a predicament, judged 
them wrongly. Their explanations he 
considered flimsy excuses, tli... frantic 
pleadings were proof in his e.es of their 
guilt. He refused them shelter. Alice 
had begged, and Maitland for her, that 
she might be allowed to spend the night 


before his fire while Jerome found 


shelter, any shelter, outside. In vain 
they told him who they were. It was 
of no avail; he drove them out with 


whips of scorn. [lis house, the house 
of a rising young politician, could offer 
no refuge for guilty lovers who repented 
too late of their sin and came whining 
to him for the protection of his name. 
He banished them contemptuously from 
his door. 

A glance at Carven’s face showed that 


he now remembered. Maitland’s words 
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were true; too late he realized his error, 
But, to do him justice, I knew that he 
had believed what he did was right. He 
had been a hard man, trained in a hard 
school, but an honest man, believing 
what he believed and living up to his 
own hard creed. He had, throughout 
his whole career, cried down corruption 
and sin where he had found it, and 
twenty vears ago he thought he saw it! 

“We spent the night going down that 
rough road, Alice in hysterical fright 
at the enormity of your belief, and | 
with murder in my heart. When I got 
her down the mountain next day she 
was in a state of collapse. Weeks of ill- 
ness followed, , delirium—Nettleton 
knows the story from this point—fol- 
lowed by insanity: vour work, Mr. Sen- 
ator Carven, as much as anything you 
have done since in the halls of 
Washington. 

“Alice died eight years later, still in- 
sane, and I came Then, by an 
unkind fate, you settled next door. If 
Nettleton had not come and Colton and 
Presley, you and I should probably never 
have met. God knows I tried to avoid 
you. And you would have been free to 
accept the nomination you have coveted 
and probably thought vou had earned.” 

“But how——” Carven’s voice broke. 
Utter realization, bitter and complete, 
was written in his every feature, the 
slumped shoulders, the appealing hands. 
Sut even in his misery he had remem- 
bered Linda. I had forgotten her. 

“Yes, Iam coming to your wife, Sen- 
ator When I saw her three 
days ago I realized she was—well, to be 
perfectly honest, I fell in love again, 
not with Linda Carven, but with what 
was to She Alice come 
back again, the old Alice, before that 
awful night and _ the that have 
followed. What could be more ironical 
than the fact that she is your wife? 

“T am changed: Nettleton can vouch 
for that. Why, I can even sit here and 
talk to you more or less calmly. Yes, 


ever 


here. 


” 


Carven. 


she me. was 


vears 
























I am changed, and Alice is gone forever, 
but you, John Carven, are not changed. 
You are still the same hard, self-right- 
eous judge you were twenty years ago. 
Life and experience have not brought 
understanding. 

‘Now in your pride you are betrayed 
by one in your own house; you who 
boasted you would have no liquor are 
betrayed because you had no liquor. 
Presley had exhausted his own supply 
and came here, begging for a drink. | 
had known him in Washington and there 
He told what 
he knew, boasted that he was on a king 


making 


were several others here. 


expedition, babbled like the sot 
that he is, and you—you suspected your 
wife, after the manner of your kind 
For a moment he hesitated. Then: 
“T say, John Carven, that a man who 
suspects wrongfully two innocent 
women, one a stranger in his youth, the 
other his own wife in his maturity, is 
not a man who can ever be fit to rule 
over the teeming millions you would 
your 
it reflects his whole view of life 


have dared to claim as own, be- 
catlse 
\ leader, a ruler, must temper justice 
with mercy; must be 


lightened by sympathy and understand- 


righteousness 


1S 


STUFF 


O'! 
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life is twisted homespun stuff, 
Strand laid to tight-rolled strand; 
I crumple it, and like its fee 
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ing. Can you honestly say you have 
done that ?”’ 

Carven stirred uneasily. 

“| have worked for what has come 
to me, Mr. Maitland,” he said finally. 
“Neither you nor I can judge whether 
I have truly Before Nettle- 
word. You have 
proved to me that my wife did not fail 
me. [or that I thank you, and I will 
keep my promise, It is hard to change 
the whole current of a man’s life, his 
attitude of mind. 





earned it. 
ton I pledged my 


“For the injustice of twenty years ago 
I can make no reparation. I can only 
carry remorse and regret all my days. 
For my suspicions of to-day I hope I 
can still make restitution.” He turned 
to leave the room, a beaten man 

Unwittingly a generation ago, by a 
far-away lake, with a blind desire for 
one man had destroyed 
another’s life happiness. And now in 
this study the tables were turned. Again 
a life’s ambitions 


righteousness, 


were denied, a life’s 
work was undone And, between man 
and man, who shal! say whether justice 
was tempered with mercy, and right- 
eousness was lightened by sympathy and 


understanding? God alone is the judge. 


LIFE 


’ 


So coarse beneath my hand 


And life is tissue, moonbeam thin, 
Bright tissue shot with gold, 

A cobweb stuff a thimble’s cup 
Is room enough to hold. 


Oh, not too coarse, oh, not too fine 
This wonder ply we know, 
Wherein to dance beneath the stars, 
Or wrap us from the snow! 
\spice Huston EvANs, 




















FINIS 
WEEP. rolling hills, gray veiled against the clouds! 
The storm has come. 
And while I speak with ever-shifting crowds 
My love is dumb. 


Sob, tossing trees, gaunt armed, against the sky 
Black, heavy lined, 
And while I watch the weary hours steal by 


My love is blind. 


Wail. writhing waves, white flecked with scud and foam, 
And in vour feoff 

I hear vou from my restless couch at home— 
My love is deaf. 


Moan, rushing wind! On Evening’s sable breast 
The sun gleams red 
While, in my hollow heart, cold, pale, at rest, 
My love lies dead! 
Rornert WitHINGTON., 











DAY'S END 


OU are most near me these first autumn days 
When leaves have yellowed all the drifted dusk; 

A grave, remembered presence on these ways, 

Haunted of wood smoke and the tinctured musk. 
You who were April in a far-off year, 

And light and perfume for a summer’s worth, 
Have somehow altered now, to seem more near 

In these old autumn twilights of the earth. 


You come no more with white, returning springs; 
But mellow windows in the early gloom, 
And firelight falling on these usual things 
In quaint, familiar patterns through the room— 
These, somehow, find vou at the end of day 
Most strangely near, most grievously away. 
Davip Morton. 














































By Henry Wysham Lanier 


Author of “The Runaway Pearls." 


SYNOPSIS OF PART ONE 
Olivier Cartier, fishing the Opalescent River on the day before his departure from his 
wilderness cabin to try his fortune in New York, heard a pistol shot and a woman’s scream. 
On dashing to the rescue, he came upon Stein, the millionaire who had bought an estate along 


the river. 
Cartier immediately. 
had been poisoning the trout in the stream. 
shoulder. 
Jase 


With him was a girl, a lovely, cool, independent young creature who appealed to 
Stein was holding up two village roughnecks and their girls, who 
He had shot one of them, Jase Beal, in the 
In the resulting fracas, Cartier was knocked unconscious with a stone flung by 
The strange girl, seizing Stein’s pistol, coolly drove the ruffians from the scene. 


Late that night Cartier was roused from dreams of his new-found deity to find that 


same deity knocking at his door. 


Jase, with his prospective brother-in-law, the sheriff, had 
come to arrest her and Mr. Stein for the shooting. 


In view of the character of the local 


officials, the girl and Stein have decided to return to New York and fight the case from 


there. 


Cartier helped them to escape over the mountains, and saw them catch the early 
train, suddenly aware that he did not know the girl’s name nor who she was. 


He realized 


that, whereas a few hours before his mission in the city was to seek his fortune, it had 
since become a search for a fortune of a very different kind. 


the 
the 


EW YORK was kind to 
N young prospector from 
Opalescent River. 

lt was years before he perceived the 
reason. The young fellow who is suc- 
ceeding doesn’t much bother about the 
why. Except for the aged magnates 
who've finished their life work and per- 
mit a scribe to garner and give a breath- 
less, waiting world the synthetic pearls 
of experienced wisdom dropping from 
their lips, it’s the men who've failed at 
business who write books about how to 
succeed in it. Nor is this as absurd as 
it seems. Mark Twain's method of 


finding the Mississippi bars and siags— 
by running his steamboat on one after 
another—provides a perfect navigating 
chart, if one notes down and uses the 
information thus dearly obtained. Only 
the man who has lost perfect health 
seems interested enough to study the 


simple and effective methods of running 
the body machine to keep well. 

It was that Cartier had a cheer- 
ful smile, and a big, straight, well- 
shaped body, and black eyes that 
looked straight into a man, or softened 
and danced when he spoke to a woman. 
The Mills hotels and Bowery cheap 
lodging houses are full of derelicts who 
started with that advantageous equip- 
ment. No, the secret was simply that 
his brain and body continually gener- 
ated high voltage under perfect control. 

Cartier descended upon the uncon- 
cerned city with fifty-two dollars in his 
pocket, left from the proceeds of a 
lucky winter’s trapping. 

Almost his only acquaintance there 
was a man at the head of a big adver- 
tising agency. He had come up to the 
Opalescent country to kill a deer two 
years before, and, out of sheer pity for 
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his abysmal ignorance of woods ways, 
Cartier had volunteered to guide him. 
The result had been a noble buck’s 
head which ornamented the den of 
Gaines’, Bronxville home, and gave him 
an opportunity to relate to each new 
guest just how his skill, persistence, and 
natural, though untrained, marksman- 
ship had secured the trophy. 

To be sure, he never related, prob- 
ably never realized, that the only thing 
he really contributed toward the land- 
ing of that venison on his table, and 
that head on his wall, was—-some potent 
dollars. It was Cartier who had studied 
the country; Cartier who found where 
the big fellow ranged; Cartier who 
made camp, got breakfast, dragged him, 
protesting, from the warm sleeping 
bag, led him, shivering despite the boil- 
ing coffee, to a likely spot on the run- 
way; in fact—though Mr. Gaines 
would hardly have believed it even at 
the time, and Cartier never breathed it 

it was Cartier’s bullet which stopped 
the buck in midleap as it dashed away 
from the city sportsman’s fusillade, one 
shot out of the five pumped away hav 
ing slightly wounded it. 

Still it was Gaines’ buck, itself Ex- 
hibit A in evidence thereof. More- 
over, his first buck. Finally, a cause 
of envy to the neighbor who was his 
dearest rival. So, thanks to the young 


man’s reticence about a mere detail, 
Gaines’ recollections of Cartier were 
roseately agreeable. 

The latter called, and was received 


into the inner sanctum. Being badly in 
need of a generally helpful man about 
the office, Gaines graciously gave him a 
job out of hand. In 
the fact that it was summer, when new 
jobs weren’t supposed to exist, also that 
the young man would be receiving in- 
valuable training, not to 


consideration of 


mention a 


lavish amount of healthy outdoor exer- 
cise, he, Gaines, would pay him a salary 
from the very beginning. 
at first, of course. 


Not so large 


But with his firm 


Ainslee’s 


Cartier would have something much 






better than a job. He would have a 
career. Salary was quite insignificant 
compared to that. 

Cartier accepted the career that was 
to broaden from this small, muddy 
trickle, and went at his boy’s work with 
all he had in him. 

He made friends quite effortlessly 
with Gaines’ secretary, a pretty, soft, 
fluffy creature with an intimate sub- 
stratum of cherry sure to 
fix and hold the masculine eye as a red 
parasol to hold a bull’s. From this 
fountain of facts and fancies, still quite 
unplannedly and effortlessly, he speed- 
ily learned much more than the street 
numbers of his new surroundings. 

The men in the office all agreed he 
was a good kid, and worthy to act as 
a hewer of wood and drawer of wate 
for their own far more important in- 
tellectual activities. The women’s eyes 
were apt to stray from typewriter key- 
boards and file cards as he hurried down 
the aisle of desks. 

At the end of a month Gaines called 
him into the private office, and informed 
him he was learning. While times were 
infernally bad still, he, as a fair and 
alert ruler, was determined at any cost 
to encourage a beginner who was really 
trying, and to push him along just as 
fast as he could go. Naturally, he must 
become a producer, must go out and 
bring in some honey before he could 
expect to receive any large portion of 
financial sweetness. But he, Gaines, 
paid for value received, in effort as well 
as accomplishment; therefore he was 
going to raise Cartier’s salary five dol- 
lars a week. 

Tactfully, he did not mention that a 
lifelong friend in another office, whose 
alert eye had singled out Cartier on his 
flying visits there, had tackled Gaines 
while lunching at the Noonday Club to 
let him take over the youngster at 
twenty-five a week, with a chance to 
double that before long. If there was 


ribbons as 
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one thing Cephas Gaines prided him 
self on more than another, it was’ his 
ability to pick out the “go-getters’’ in 
their chrysalis state. He had not the 
slightest intention of losing this prodigy 
that had strayed into his machine from 
the backwoods. but it didn’t do to ex- 
plain everything to a beginner till he 
had acquired some business perspective. 
Such things put ideas into a youngster’s 
head and are apt to unsettle him. 

lwo months later a less amicable 
rival opened the front door to Cartier 
himself. He had noticed the young fel- 
low’s handling of an emergency caused 
by his own clerk’s “break” the day be- 
fore; and, with Moliére, he took his 
own where he found it. Would Cartier 
come as his personal assistant, to learn 
the business? He didn’t know what 
Gaines was paying him, and ‘he wasn’t 
going to bribe him away. The really 
important thing was the opportunity. 
He'd start him at forty a week, with 
as much more as he could show he was 
worth. If he had the stuff in him the 
speaker thought, it wouldn't be long be- 
fore he was drawing real money 
incident to 


Cartier reported the 


Gaines without comment, and stayed on 
with his first benefactor at a raise to 
thirty. Not till long, long afterward did 
he grasp the full everyday-tragic sig- 
nificance of the manner in which the 
tired-looking, gray-haired cashier as he 
passed out through the cage window 
Cartier’s first envelope at the increased 
rate remarked: 

“I congratulate you, sir.” 

\ close observer, too, would have 
noted that among the glances which an- 
gled most persistently in his direction 
thereafter were those of the damsels im- 
prisoned in the gilded money cage, keep- 
ing record of dollar, who 
He saw the glances, 


“dollar, 
got the dollar :” 
as must any partridge hunter, accus- 
tomed to watch the ‘brush for flushing 
birds on all four sides; but he failed 
to perceive them as expressions of the 
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natural longing of the feminine city 
worker to ride in an elevator instead of 
climbing weary flights of stairs, And 
when the car begins to be labeled “ex- 
press to the tenth story”’ it becomes irre- 
sistible to those who desire an outlook. 

He did become better friends than 
ever, superficially, with Cherry Rib- 
bons; but not once did he so much as 
take her to lunch, dinner, or the movies. 
For one thing, he was storing up a lit- 
tle of this potency called money, week 
by week, observing how prodigiously 
adding to itsmount multiplied its pow- 
ers. And anyhow, even if that had not 
been a consideration, he found himself 
quite finicky about girls at close range, 
pleasing as were most of them in the 
general landscape. In matters of per- 
sonal emotions, as in art, education 
often revelatory flashes. 
Really see the real thing for one blind- 
ing instant, and there is a permanent 
imprint upon your mental retina by 
which everything is judged for the fu- 
ture. And ardent feeling simply cannot 
escape from its self-created standards. 

But this inner, social aloofness from 
the other half did not prevent his mak- 


comes by 


ing as searching a study of the human 
beings in the Manhattan jungle about 
him as he would instinctively have made 
of the deer and rabbits and foxes and 
coons and grouse and other inhabit 
ants of an unfamiliar piece of forest, 
The more important men he met sur- 
prised him by a certain smug self-satis- 
faction, and the curiously petty little 
grooves within which their entire men- 
tal operations took place. Odder still, 
they actually took pride in these self 
imposed restrictions of thought and in- 
terest. It was no world about them of 
beauty and wonder and fresh adventure 
to joy in and respond to on every side. 
If anything outside of an individual’s 
minute section of daily business round, 
and, perhaps, one permissible hobby, 
fad, personal amusement, came to his 
attention, it was “out of his line,” in 
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the tone of pride of one who concen- 
trates on his own job. Life was divided 
into water-tight, soundproof, noncom- 
municating compartments. The way to 
succeed was to specialize, to master one 
small corner of one such isolated com- 
partment and forget that any other ex- 
isted. Yet it seemed to Cartier, in all 
honest humility and mere effort for 
comprehending the truth, that in most 
cases the fellow did not really under- 
stand what he was doing, and was not 
even making the best fist at his own 
specialty of which he was capable, just 
because he ignored everything else in 
life, fatled to make the connections 
which revealed what lay beneath the sur- 
face. 

And when one considered it from the 
standpoint of really getting the most out 
of this complicated business of living in 
the twentieth century—Cartier whistled 
dolefully. He didn’t get it. It seemed 
as if the archangels must double up in 
cosmic mirth every time they gazed 
downward upon such a spectacle. 

“T don’t believe life is like that at 
all,” he asserted aloud. “You can't 
touch it at any point without affecting 
it all, any more than you can a spider’s 
web or a jellyfish, or than you can 
stamp on a bottom rock without disturb- 
ing every fish in the pool.” 

He concluded there must be men of 
more vision in the higher altitudes, to 
whose rarefied strata he had not yet 
penetrated, he realized, even momen 
tarily. 

The women were still more baffling. 
He now talked as frankly and easily and 
unsentimentally with Cherry Ribbons as 
he had with Molly Bocker when they 
played together as children about the old 
Brixton sawmill. But other women he 
considered as an interested outside ob- 
server, striving to emulate that Captain 
Courageous who “thought like a cod.” 

It was a bit like wearing too-tight 
shoes, to think like those women, unless 
there was some had 


Rosetta stone he 
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not discovered, which would give a key 
to the cuneiform characters. 

He scrutinized the self-conscious 
Middle Westerners in the peacock al- 
leys of the gilt-incrusted hotels, reso- 
lute to show New York arrogance that 
it couldn’t show them anything in the 
way of meager costume or lavish ex- 
penditure; the models on Fifth Ave- 
nue, out-fashioning the morrow’s fash- 
ions; the mountain-fleshed ladies, who 
clearly ate too much and exercised too 
little, displaying their too, too solid 
physical opulence with too, too gener- 
ous frankness at the theaters; the 
sporty flappers of yesterday, in town for 
the day’s shopping and movies from 
Long Island and Tuxedo and West- 
chester in zippy roadsters, and zippier 
sweaters and_ stockings; the  after- 
theater folk-about-town and_folk-see- 
ing-town, at the late White Way caba- 
rets and dance halls, being gay at any 
and unable even to conceive of 
gayety unless somebody was spending 
at least fifty dollars an hour in pur- 
chasing it. 

He went to a “Village Revel” at 
Webster Hall, where painted Semitic, 
middle-aged ‘ladies, exhibiting fully the 
only attraction known to themselves, 
paraded about, less than semiclad, with 
pleasant smiles fixed in place by grease 
paint as posters proclaiming that here 
indeed was “entertainment for man and 
beast ;’’ and near-artists wore with 
importance exaggerations of 
artists’ and touseled 
hair and flowing ties ; and bobbed-haired 
for 
prizes plus the flattering votes and at- 
tentions of undersized foreigners 
description 
normal, in looks or physique or health 
or mentality—while these lords-of-a- 
night ogled the girls, and shoved each 
other in the path of some daringly un- 
clad dancer, and made loud comments 
of infinite wit, and stored up details 
with which to impress plodding satel- 


cost, 


comical 


real smocks long 


artists’ models competed costume 


men 


of every possible except 
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lites of the stores and offices and ship- 
ping rooms next day. 

Here the only girl he spoke to—he 
did talk for an hour with a keen little 
bohemian actor-artist who introduced 
him to a most delightful old Spanish 
musician—beckoned to him from the ad- 
joining box, as he looked down at the 
effect of the colored lights upon the 
scene of mirthful jollity. To clinch her 
invitation, she stretched her shapely, 
silk-clad legs over the chair in front of 
her. By way of opening the conversa- 
tion as he took the chair beside her, she 
rested a scented, marcelled head on his 
shoulder; and, though clearly puzzled 
that anything in trousers should fail to 
recognize and accept this gambit, she 
docilely followed his highly irregular 
opening and conversed, after her kind. 

She was in a burlesque chorus. Her 
very handsome friend in the corner, 
who had caught Cartier’s quick eye long 
before as promising looks and _ intelli- 
gence, and who presently left joyfully 
to dance with a solemn, pimply faced 
youth who came up, was a dancer in the 
She was awful particular ; 
wouldn't speak to any man, no matter 
who, without she was introduced. As 
for herself 
which a slipper had dropped to imply 


same show. 


she wriggled the toes from 


that she, too, took her own where she 
found it. Yes, she’d been out in the 
ountry. Up to the Catskills, she was 
mee. It was terrible dull; she and he: 
friend—a lady friend ; there weren’t any 
gen’l’men in ten blocks—used to go 
down and row on the lake, just to pass 
the time. There certainly wasn’t much 
doing up in those places. But p’r’aps 
he’d think she was kidding, but it was 
Gawd’s truth they two was out rowing 
once, and it begun to blow, and it blew 
so frightful that positively she was sea- 
sick, positively. 

An hour’s exploration into the echo- 
ing, tortuous labyrinths of this lady’s 
mind produced nothing that ‘remained 


with Cartier save the repetition of this 
16—Ains. 
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vivid anecdote and phrase seven times, 
always accompanied by a closer snug- 
gling against his unresponsive arm, and 
a puzzled look of incredulity spreading 
over her pretty, empty face at this in- 
explicable phenomenon. He concluded, 
finally, there was really nothing happen- 
ing there, in the way of activity, above 
the feet. She could dance, but the gray 
matter of her upper story was as grayly 
inert as cold oatmeal. 

Often he walked along the miles of 
formidably expensive apartment houses 
lining Park Avenue, inquiring, in the in- 
terests of, social science, the prices of 
vacant duplexes, watching the perfectly 
appointed women descend languidly to 
their motors, to the hovering of uni- 
formed hall men and the attentive door 
holding of uniformed door men, and the 
watchful waiting for orders of liveried 
chauffeurs. They were bound, he 
learned, for their day’s toil at playing 
bridge for Belgian babies. He mar- 
veled over and over where in Golconda 
all the money came from. 


Blue Shoes 


The evi- 
dences of it were everywhere. 
“Apartments at from fifteen to fifty 
thousand a year; meals at fashionable 
restaurants that average from four to 
ten dollars a plaie; motor cars that run 
up five or six thousand a year, and 
everything else in scale; and hundreds 
upon hundreds upon hundreds of women 
taking this annual outgo of what would 
be a fortune for a whole family up in 
my country as a mere beginning to 
spend, spend, spend, on dress and jew- 
elry and entertaining and every conceiy- 
able luxury, from the four quarters of 
the globe and from every age of the 
world’s history down to the present! 
Why, the prodigal son was a piker by 
comparison with these  spendthrift 
Where on earth, or under the 
earth, do they get it all?’ he inquired 
one day of the most intimate friend he 
had made, an omniscient old reporter, 
who, desiring an improved radio set, had 
once reluctantly consented to write an 


wives, 
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advertising booklet for one of the firm’s 
customers, and had since taken Cartier 
under his special tutelage, irresistibly at- 
tracted by his freshness and by some- 
thing else. 

“Some man has to make it, or 
it, to buy each one of them,” observed 
the cynical, grizzled newspaper man, 
pulling at a gurgling corncob pipe. 
“The worst tightwad that ever russell- 
saged discarded newspapers in the com- 
muters’ car, to save two cents a day, 
will loosen up as far as is necessary to 
buy himself the food or the woman he 
really wants. And the man who hasn't 
got the necessary roll will commit any 
crime in the Newgate calendar, and 
then invent ingenious new ones, if he 
has to, in order to lay hands on the dol- 
lars the right woman demands as her 
price.” 

“I say, remarked Cartier 
dubiously, “that sounds rather beastly.” 

“Oh, it’s all covered up with polite 

forms and You must 
play by the rules, or they'll chuck you 
out of the game quick 
you j 


steal 


Dwight,” 


social customs 
Keep them, and 
you like. The 
ladies insist upon marriage, in the class 
you're considering, Why not? 
learned human short division, and know 
that State and | 
soon make two legally 
demand. Expensive, but they 
about that. A pretty 
worth thousands in lawyer’s allowances 


can go as tar as 
They've 


judge will 


out of 


some some 
one on 
should 
worry face is 
and expenses for evidence and alimony 
-which the other half pays. Naturally, 
they’d never admit it, them- 
but the 
spenders are just as commercial as the 
girls who run apartments up along the 
West Side.” 

“Too 


“There are such 


even to 


selves, rank and file of these 


Cartier. 
see that. But 
It’s 
It’s against nature.” 
“Trouble with you, Ollie, is you've 
never gottel over associating with nice, 
things like bears 


asserted 
a lot. | 
put that way it gives itself the lie. 
not 


sweeping,” 
reasonable. 
normal 


and rattle- 
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there in 


snakes up 
wot ds.” 
“Ont” 


your rock-pile 
said Cartier. 

“Open your eyes. Look at the facts 
parading before you, just as you'd start 
fresh to learn from new observations, 
if you went to Australia, where the 
swans are black and the ornithorhyn- 
chus starts at the bill like a duck, and 
turns into a fur-bearing animal in the 
body, and winds up a paradoxical ab- 
surdity, as unreal to your waters as 
the creature of a nightmare—what the 
stodgy natural histories call an ‘aquatic, 
burrowing, and egg-laying monotremat- 
ous mammal.’ Don't fog up your mind 
plate with preconceived notions drawn 
from pre-Victorian ‘Young  Lady’s 
Guides.” There the critters are, at 
play; study ‘em and find out the truth 
for yourself,” 

“But there are such things as natural, 
universal human instincts and feelings,” 
insisted Cartier. 

“Forget all that natural stuff till you 
get back on Timberlake your 
four-leg friends. This is the spending 
ground of the most artificial modern 
product of a race which protests, and 
conducts its upon the theory 
that the only way to preserve its ideals 
is to 


among 


society 
and _ gentle- 
women never do the things they do ac- 
tually do. That’s why the Frenchman 
and the other Continentals rave at per- 
fidious Albion and Anglo-Saxon hypoc- 
risy. That’s why the bewildered Jap, 


lifting every detail of our material civili- 


pretend gentlemen 


zation because he sees it means power, 
rejects our religion and culture with a 
snicker up his sleeve because it seems 
We talk it, 
but we admit privately we don’t live it; 
and Consequently the 
modern Jap, having abandoned the be- 
liefs of his 
the whole spiritual 


to him a grotesque sham. 


can’t live it. 


forefathers, and rejecting 
Western 
civilization, is a creature causing his 
most sympathetic Occidental  inter- 
preter, Lafcadio Hearn, to wind up his 


side of 
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letters with. the outburst: 

detest the Japanese.’ ” 
“Oh, -of 

about some matters ; 


‘I hate and 
course we're hypocrites 
always have been, 
And it’s always been true that a man 
who wanted a particular woman badly 
enough would do anything to get her. 
But all that isn’t what’s puzzling me.” 

“And what is puzzling you, my youth- 
ful social philosopher ?” 

“The women course, 
Here’s all this activity of 
dress, jewels, dances, food, opera, clubs, 
God knows what not—but what makes 
them go? J want to understand the 
little bit, anyhow. I 
| find a partridge down in 
the alder swamp on a dry, blazing-hot 
October day, and why he goes to a spe- 
cial ravine the grapes are 
thick, or to the old house clearing where 
the apple trees still bear. But I can’t 
get the first notion of why these women 
are as they are.” 


themselves, of 
feyerish 


mechanism—a 
know why 


where fox 


“That’s because, as I tell you, you're 
barking up one tree while your coon is 
All women 
are the same at bottom, though I have 
been assured that some of them have 
They're not natural, 
these women, in the balanced sense you 
have in mind. ‘They’re natural enough 
in following two or three specific root 
appetites, which they share with savages 

desire for soft living, rich 
food, excitement All the 
brutal realities of life are to be escaped 
from, by making some man—preferably 
the right man, of work hard 
enough.” 

“There must be some not like that,” 
said Cartier dreamily. 


“ 


in an entirely different one. 


upper stories. 


finery, 
pleasure, 


course— 


joy, vou find me one, living on 
Manhattan,” declared the veteran with 
the solemnity of one vowing a right arm 
to the Virgin “and, by 
Heaven, I'll get married myself.” 

“She might other 


for succor, 


have ideas,” ob 


served the other. 
“What ! 


You mean to say you don’t 
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know that, if a man with real energy 
devoted himself exclusively to the job, 
he could marry any free woman he 
started after?” 

“Strange as it may seem to you, 
misogynist, I’ve been told that was the 
case at times.” 

“Shucks! Half of what you hear is 
a lie, and the rest isn’t so.” 

“T hear you, voice of moderation and 
exact statement.” 

“You go to the devil—that is, flabby- 
minded Gaines—and get on your job,” 
remarked Fendler, 
abruptly. 

Further illuminating details, which 
served but to make the basic mystery 
darker, came from a hall man philoso- 
pher, whom Cartier met on a cross- 
country tramp one Sunday. 

On one of these expeditions he fell 
in with the 





closing the session 


hall man, an ardent ento- 
mologist when not on duty in the mar- 
ble-gilt entrance of a Park Avenue 
apartment had seen, on the 
south shore of Long Island the previ- 
ous Sunday, a migrating swarm of but- 
terflies ; he learned all about it in a few 
minutes from the close student and 
shrewd observer. He knew little of 
natural science from books himself, but 
he was a volume of exact observation ; 
and in five minutes more the two men 
were talking as if they’d 
quainted all their lives. 


Cartier 


been ac- 

From butterflies and hymenoptera to 
city women easy transition. 
Cartier found himself propounding his 
perplexities, and Fendler’s ruthless gen- 
eralities, to the smooth-shaven, shrewd- 
eyed flunky bug hunter. 

“T don’t hardly know,” said the lat- 


was an 


ter reflectively. “They must be the 
same to bottom as the women folks 
back to home in New Hampshire. But 


by the ‘tarnal Joshaphat, it seems like it 
would take a man with a full, up-to-date” 
burglar’s kit to git through the trim- 
mings and the harveyized steel to the 
real thing inside.” 
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“On the surface, then, you think 
Dwight was. justified.” 
“Say, friend, listen to me. There’s 


thirty-seven dames in my house, and 
while mine’s the swellest, it’s only one 
of hundreds up and down Park, in and 
out the side streets. I tell you the one 
b’iling ambition of every skirt amongst 
em is to get where she can have any- 
thing she wants—which is a little more 
than the other women’s got—any mo- 
ment shé wants it, all by pressing a 
button.” 

“Like Aladdin and his lamp.” 

“You said it. Ring and order. 
That’s their limit. Any more is work 
—and other folks do the work. Fact 
is, most of them have to keep a butler, 
and maybe a housekeeper, and half a 
dozen maids, and a shover, to do vari- 
ous kinds of ringing. Too much trou- 
ble to do it themselves. I’m telling you, 
there’s millions waiting for any man 
who can save New York women trou- 
ble.”’ 

“I wonder,” Cartier, ‘‘what 
would be the result, if all of a sudden 
all the push bells went out of commis- 
sion, so that they rang and nothing hap- 
pened.” 

“Listen to me,” the hall man 
earnestly. “If one of them high-step- 
pers, with a personal maid, and a house- 
keeper with no house to keep, and a 
butler, and two and a 
shover—if she rang some morning and 
nothing at all came of it, why, she'd 
either have highstrikes or starve to 
death in her piejams. Why, they can’t 
do nothing at all for themselves, not 
one ‘tarnal thing. 
They’ve clean forgot how. Breed ‘em 
a while ’thout crossing, and their hands 
and legs’d be like them organs in man 
and critters the books tell about that’s 
just rude—rudy—rudimentary, because 
they hasn’t been used for so long their 
juice has dried up.” 

“Vestigial, they call them.’ 

“That’s the 


said 


said 


waiter girls, 





billy-be-dog-goned 


name 


Vestigvle it is. 
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Take it from me, them flat women in a 
few hundred more years will have ves- 
tigyle walking apparatus, and most ey- 
erything else but a stomach, and fingers 
to put rings on and play bridge with, 
and eyes to look out the corners of at 
men with.” 

“You’re bad as Fendler. 
be some of the other 
found himself repeating. 

“Son, if you find one, you freeze onto 
her, quick and hard. There’s something 
about these city women that makes a 
man run arter ‘em as crazy as I was 
when I see my first White Mountain but- 
terfly, an’ most busted my fool neck 
down the slide on Chocorua for fear I 
wouldn’t get him. Now, if a feller c’d 
get that kind of finish on a real woman, 
that liked to cook meals for him, and 
make the beds, and take care of the chil- 
dren, and mend her man’s clothes, and 
putter round making the front yard 
pretty with posies in her own little home 
—why, say, he’d have a home ornament 
that’d make him hustle for there hotfoot 
quick as the quitting whistle blew.” 

“T guess he would,” said Cartier ab- 
stractedly. 

Then they resumed the consideration 
of really important matters, like tumble- 
bugs, and how far they trundled their 
egg balls, and why any critter as clever 
as that should ever have begun such a 
darn-fool peripatetic method of incuba- 
tion. 


There must 
kind,” Cartier 


Cartier had soon 
begun to start his outdoor quests on Sat- 


The summer passed. 


urday afternoons, taking along a camp 
blanket and rolling up in it for the night 
on a bed of grass or ury leaves or hem- 
lock boughs, in whatever spot caught his 
fancy. There began to be a tang and 
coolth in the dawn wind that made him 
homesick for the hills and the approach- 
ing season of partridge and woodcock 
and duck and deer. 

One morning there was a light rime 
on his eyebrows and over the grass; and 








A air of 


the tracery of innumerable spiders’ 
webs, silvered with globules of frosted 
dew, made him see with a pang the 
meadow by the quiet reach of the Opal- 
In the swampy spots some im- 
patient young soft maples were already 
blazing into the pink and scarlet and 
crimson robes of their final gay outburst 
before their long winter sleep. 

In the city the streets became a trifle 
more crowded, the pace of the shoppers 
and promenaders somewhat brisker ; the 
fall gowns began to set the keynote of 
the human landscape. 


escent, 


Ile was now cos- 
mopolite enough to perceive the subtle 
differences between the people of the 
summer Avenue and those of the real 
just beginning. 


season, There was a 
business, an alertness in the air intensely 
When 


the countryside began to rest clearly the 


stimulating to sensitive nerves. 
ity came into its own. Despite an in- 
stent longing for the smell of the damp 
earth and the dropping hickory leaves, 
for the glimpse of a startled partridge 
hustling out of danger between the pink 
bit Manhattan seemed a 

re possible place in which to really 
live for at least a portion of the year. 

tle attacked his work with fresh en- 
ergy. The aristocrats at the office who 
handled important accounts and devel- 


oped new ones decided he was a regular 


ch saplings, 


fellow when he started to bring in pieces 
f valuable information he had picked 
up—information which led more than 
ce to landing fat, new business. 

Then, without anv warning, two 
ents comcided. 
Dwight Fendler tipped him oft 
lav to the fact that a great advertiser 

yreaking with the agent who han 

dled his whole line of publicitv. Dwight 
himself had picked up old-book and 

) money more than once by printing 
hi paper a thundering good story 
which happened to be excellent advertis- 
ing for this concern; he was on the in- 
side 


ow 


vot red-headed because 
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the subterranean end reported that the 
Sunday pictorials wouldn't print the pic- 
tures of his daughter’s Grecian féte. He 
swore Carruthers had been wasting his 
money by bucketfuls for five years, and, 
oddly enough, considering the inciting 
cause of his going on the warpath, 
there’s a lot of truth in that. They'd 
grown fat and lazy and too sure of the 
account down at Carruthers’, 

“He’s just ripe for picking, I tell you,” 
continued Fendler, more excited than 
Cartier had ever seen him. “It’s your 
everlasting chance, boy. Stop condutct- 
ing an eleemosynary bureau of informa- 
tion for those pot-bellied sponges at the 
office, and go to it on your own. Bross 
spends somewhere around a half million 
a vear; you land that for Gaines and 
vou’re a made man, with him or some- 
body else.” 

“It’s worth a try,” agreed Cartier, his 
dark eves bright as sunlight on forest 
pools. 
“Try hell,” | 
nantly. “‘It’ 
waiting for 
tell you. 


ike out lendler indig- 
worth scooping in. It’s 
you on a silver platter, I 
Now here’s thie dope. Bross 
is convinced that what he lacks is a slo- 
gan. All dicse ponderous nitwits chase 
each other along «ne new road after an- 
ether, blotting out their epoch-making 
discoveries. This year the shibboleth is 
slogans. You make him one with a dou- 
ble-back-action kick to it, have Charlie 
Peters do some peppy sketches on spec, 
and I'll put it up to him in a prelimi- 

iry way for you. Remember now, this 

the way the creature’s alleged mind 
works.”’ And for five minutes the men- 
tal characteristics of the founder and 
head of the biggest business in its line 
were dissected by a scalpel tongue that 
ught only bare truth. 

It all came about in a blithe, hap- 
hazard way that makes an experienced 
man of the world expect some compen- 
sating disaster where he felt most se- 
cure. Cartier came wide awake at sun- 
rise next morning, and leaped out of 
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bed to grasp a fountain pen and scratch 


down the slogan of slogans that had 
been brought him in the night by what 
Robert Louis Stevenson called his 
brownies. Moreover, Fendler, the 


skeptical, at once pronounced it a knock- 
out. Moreover, the latter burst in upon 
the agitated Ollie a few hours later, his 
sparse locks resembling a  well-rum- 
maged havrick, as when he had received 
word by telephone of a “beat” awaiting 
him. 
traordinary evolutions clearly designed 
for a dance of triumph. 

“Swallowed it, by Jonah and the wide- 
open whale!” he fairly shouted. 


He actually performed some ex- 


*Swal- 

He’s 
our catfish, I tell you, the old mud-eat- 
ing sockdolager. Wants to see vou in 
stantly or much sooner. What the devil 
Want a coach and 


lowed it, bait, hook, and sinker 


are vou waiting for? 


four and a band? Get out of this, and 
hurry up cutting your coupons, you 
lucky snipe.” 

Even so it was. The great Mr. Bross 


prided himself on his hunches. And he 


had been pervaded by a possessive hunch 
that any fellow. no matter how voung 
and inexperienced, who could break in 
from nowhere with an idea all worked 
out that geared in so exactly as did this 
one with the subconscious convictions 


and dormant plan of the massive intel 


lect presiding over the Bross Company 
—why, that fellow was a fellow with a 
brain; he was the fellow foreordained 
to handle. the whole Bross account, and 


for the barrels of 


perfectly good money they 


get them some return 
were pouring 
out. 

Wherefore the 
was presently 


Mr. 


spee *hless 


Gaines 
and 
momentarily incapable of remembering 


worthy 
rendered 
how great an advertising man he was, 
by having his erstwhile guide and errand 
bos deposit on his glass-topped desk, be- 
fore his bulging eyes, a contract, duly 
signed, to handle the Bross account, the 


biggest on his whole fifteen-year list, 
with the sole proviso that 


Mr. 


Bross 
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could count upon “the undivided per- 
sonal attention to this advertising of the 
Gaines Company’s Mr. Olivier Cartier,” 
Nor did the admirable gentleman com- 
pletely recover from his stuper until his 
Mr. Olivier Cartier had left the room, 
transformed into a salesman on a nomi- 
nal salarv of a hundred dollars a week, 
and a commission on the Bross account 
and procured by him. 
Then he reread the contract very slowly 
for the fifth time, ordered Cherry Rib- 
bons to have a certified copy made and 
the and the original 
framed for hanging on the private-room 
wall, restored his self-respect by taking 
a thumping fall out of his head sales- 
man—who had been showing signs of 
thinking himself worth a partnership— 
and went off to play golf at the Bronx- 
ville Club, and brag casually to his dear- 
est rival of how he could still pick off 
contract in sight and pick 
winning youngsters as well. It is really 
assert these things firmly, 


new business 


placed in safe 


the biggest 


necessary to 
loudly, and repeatedly in order to believe 
them yourself sufficiently to have them 
roll trippingly from the tongue. The 
process was no real hardship for Mr. 
Gaines 

[t did much urging from 
Fendler to make Cartier agree to cele- 
brate a bit himself 


take 


not 


Hence he found himself that night in 


festal garl with a party of newspaper 


men and artists at a recondite resort in 
the Village, a pay-dues-at-the-door club, 
where initiates knew the food was real 
chow, and the far superior to 
the usual homemade “wine of the city” 
freely flowing in those parts, and true 
abracadabrists could conjure up far 
potent spirits from the strong 
room behind the second-story sliding 
panels, and there was more than apt to 
be quite something doing, if one pro- 
longed dinner till the theaters released 
pertormers and appreciative audiences. 

Hence, too—by such material yet un- 
suspected chains are hung life’s most 


“coffee” 


‘ 


more 
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pregnant emotional experiences—it was 
this same evening at Giulio’s that there 
came to pass the second event, com- 
pletely dwarfing the one which had so 
completely transformed his workaday 
existence, 

It was around midnight. 
in full swing. 
table was uproarious and electrical. At 
an adjoining table a youth in evening 
clothes was alternately embracing the 
green lady to his right and the pink one 
to his left, apparently to the entire sat- 
isfaction of all concerned. 


Things were 
Cartier’s own big round 


Some one 
had just prevailed on “Pug” Wilson, the 
Washington correspondent, mellowed by 
the jinn conjured up through Fendler’s 
knowing incan—and decan—tations— 
only it was not gin, but Sandy McDon- 
ud, bland and fragrant as honey and 
rose dew—to give his Gridiron Dinner 
stunt of the new cabinet secretary from 
loway, which had brought him a fabu- 
lous offer from a vaudeville manager to 
feature him and the thing in the Big 
lime. 

He began, his flat-disk face owlish, 
and the company was convulsed. Car- 
tier’s habit of observation made him 
glance away from the solemnly comic 
features of the performer, which held 
every other gaze; he saw Fendler’s 
sharp, incredulous countenance totally 
relaxed, tears of mirth rolling down his 
cheeks ; Charlie Peters was groaning and 
holding aching sides; one man _ was 
fairly doubled up, face on knees. 

Cartier found his mind attempting to 
discover the secret of this utter mastery 
over an audience. There was power 
And any power which spoken 
or printed words had over other people 
he might be able to use in the alluring, 
wide field just opening beneath his aéro- 


there. 


planing ambition 

His regard shifted back to the ugly 
little man who could thus enrapture and 
play with these blasé, casehardened, 
know-it-all, hard-bitten men. And of a 
sudden he was transfixed by that which 
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he beheld between a’ fat head and a lean 
one. 
It was She; no possible doubt about it. 
She came down the roofed-over back 
yard, between the tables, with the easy, 
lithe stride that could belong to no other 


woman who walked God’s gracious 
earth. But merciful heavens! What 
had been happening to her? She was 


still adequate to the event, whatever it 
might be, but it was the adequacy of a 
man who grips a wolf's jaws: he can 
hold on for as long as his muscle 
strength lasts, but he dare not let go. 
The lines cut upon her beautiful face 
were those that are carved by a resolve 
whetted on desperation. And that face! 
Why, the poor child had known stark 
hunger, was probably hungry at this 
moment. 

The very possibility brought him to 
his feet with a convulsive leap. Some- 
body grabbed his coat tails and jerked 
him down again. 

“Ssh, old man,” a worried voice whis- 
pered. ‘‘Pug’ll quit dead on us if he’s 
interrupted. He’s got the temperament 
of a prima donna. And this is some- 
thing the president and all his cabinet 
couldn’t get unless Pug felt just like it. 
Isn’t he a real knock-out in that thing?” 

The words conveyed no meaning to 
Cartier’s brain. The girl carried a hand 
bag of artificial poppies—it had been a 
hospital-drive day—and evidently she 
was seeking her quota from the all-night 
merrymakers. A deep, vertical crease 
furrowed Cartier’s forehead as he no- 
ticed that the diners she approached 
seemed to lock up their pockets at her 
Medusa look. The beasts were actually 
refusing to buy her poppies. 

“Good heavens!” he muttered, feel- 
ing in his pocket. 

She was approaching the big table 
now, her face harder and more deter- 
mined than ever. The first man she 
spoke to was an obnoxious, bloated per- 
son in the newspaper group, whom Car- 
tier had loathed at first sight, and who 
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grew worse instead of better on further 
acquaintance. 

This “lewd fellow of the baser sort’ 
turned in half-fuddled surprise as she 
thrust a scarlet flower before his eyes. 

“Why, look who's here,” he wheezed. 
“Allee samee clome-in gal at Hop Sing’s 
hop joint in Doyers Street—two flights 
below the street, turn to the left, press 
a button in the right-hand panel, and 
darling Dolly delivers the dope.” 

The girl paid no heed, but passed on 
to the next man. 

“Buy a poppy.” said she in a silver- 
clear voice. 
men. 


Buy a poppy each, gentle- 
It’s hospital day. Buy a poppy.” 

The man slewed about in his chair. 
His manner took on from the 
bloated youth’s remarks. He pulled out 
a crumpled bill. 


color 


“Here, pet—here’s a dollar for a 


poppy. Do I get a kiss for— 


He never finished the sentence. Car- 


tier’s swift approach had been so noise- 


less that his fist found the man’s jaw 


before he knew what was happening. 


Swinging about, a rabbit punch draped 
the first speaker limply upon 
table. 
Cartier caught 
“Come out of 
fiercely. 


chair and 


the girl by the arm. 
this!"’ he commanded 
“Don't you see this is no place 
for a woman alone, with the crowd in 
this condition 7” 

The girl jerked herself free. 
turned submissively him 
out of the room. [rom the tail of his 
eye he was aware of lendler, restrain- 
ing and pacifying outraged Italian head 
waiters. He heard the roar of laughter 
which greeted the head waiter’s sum- 
ming-up, the catcalls, the gutter jests. 

“Taxi!” he called at the door. 

In an instant she was inside 

“Where are vou staving ?” 


But she 


and followed 


he asked, 
leaning forward and straining his gaze 
into the obscurity of the vehicle. 
Repeating the address to the chauf- 
feur, he got in beside her. The car 
jounced off over the badly paved street. 
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Finally Cartier broke the silence, 

“Would you mind telling me your 
name? I’m Olivier Cartier,” 

“It seems ungracious,” came the self- 
possessed voice, “but I don’t see that my 
name has anything in particular to do 
with the present situation.” 

“Quite true, It was merely that I 
wished to have the pleasure.of making 
your acquaintance a little more for- 
mally.” 

There was no answer. 

“Questions seem not in 
remarked. 


favor,” he 
“T’ll change number two to 
I’m you've 
been so busy—selling poppies—that you 


an assertion: convinced 


haven't had time to get any dinner to- 
day.” 

He fancied he detected a repressed 
sound. 

“T doubt if you ve even had a proper 
lunch.” 
He 
napkin and un- 


The silence was still profound. 
drew from his pocket a 
folded it, holding it forward to display 
a hastily constructed sandwich. 

“Tor 


you might not care to come to a pick-up 


fear that, being unintroduced, 


meal somewhere with me, I picked up 
what I could and brought it along. 1 
can guarantee its immaculateness from 
the time, at least, when Pietro deposited 
our table. May | 
as a makeshift?” 

For all the response, he might as well 


the constituents on 
offer it to vou 


have been talking to a show-window fig- 


ure: but his scrutiny had aroused some 
instinct in him which forced him to per- 
sist. 


“Please,” he urged gently. 

\t that she almost snatched the food 
from his hand. 
and 


wrathful pits 


\ll his surmises were 


confirmed, his heart swelled with 
as he sensed the struggle 


He 


knew well what a man went through be- 


she underwent not to gulp it down. 


fore he reached the hungry-wolf attitude 
at sight of food. 

‘I knew it,” he repeated to himself. 
starved, 


“She was actually hungry. 














oh 
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Good Lord of love, what does all this 
mean? I don’t get it the least little bit, 
J confess.” 

And what to do? He wracked his 
brain desperately for some expedient, 
but it was baffling to meet that unvary- 
ing, self-sufficient withdrawal. Tinally, 
under the compulsion of trying some- 
thing, as the best he could think of, he 
blurted out: 

“You came into Giulio’s place to sell 
poppies ; may I buy some ?” 

“| shan’t sell any more. I've decided 
I’m hardly a success at that method of 
raising money.” 

“Your kind of woman isn't supposed 

go to that place alone. 
excuse for those swine’s stupidity in not 


There’s no 


seeing the fact; otherwise they were 
plaving the game according to the rules, 
least.” 

“Oh, that! I didn’t mind them. 
You've got me wrong, Mr. Cartier. I’m 
not one of these fragile, hothouse prod- 
ucts, not after what I’ve—after my 
varied experiences of the last few weeks, 

vyhow. IL know all about an infinite 
number of things which a_ properly 
brought-up young woman of—that is, 
which no lady is supposed to admit the 
existence of, even if they stare her in 
the face. My Aunt Lucretia would 
surely have an attack of nervous palpi- 
tations, if | went-home and did a plain, 
ished tale unfold. So, while I 


understand and appreciate 







ly 

hivalrous intentions, I assure you 
they're quite wasted.” 

“No doubt. What are you doing it 


“\Vhy were you at an all-night, rowdy 
dinner with a crowd of cheap scribblers 

| brush-daubers 7” 

“Oh, come, now, that’s hardly fair. 
There were just two or three in the 
whole collection who were off color. 
The rest——”’ 

“Exception sustained. 1 withdraw the 
cheap, and the slam at your friends in 
general It had nothing to do with 


go? 


the main point, which was, why did you 

599 
“Well, | had a small occasion to cele- 
brate. And Dwight Fendler was hot 
for it. And I suppose——” 

“Yes?” 

“I suppose I’m all the time trying to 
enlarge my very narrow experience, to 
touch life at as many points as possible, 
in order to get everything out of it that 
can make me grow.” 

“Exactly. Just the way a tree thrusts 
out fine rootlets to suck in moisture, in 
which is dissolved all sorts of chemical 
substances it needs for trunk and bark 
and leaves and sap. You don’t need 
any answer to vour question now.” 

“But——” 

“Or are you, perhaps, one of those 
male lords of creation who thinks a true 
woman, any woman, should find all the 
experience and development and growth 
that is proper for her in having his cof- 
fee just right and seeing that his clothes 
are mended and rebuttoned ?” 

“No,” said Cartier, flushing. “I 
don’t think that one little bit, and I like 
immensely to think of a girl like you 
learning to stand on her own feet and 
look life as it is squarely in the face. 
Still, if I were going through the Opal- 
escent country with a woman I—I re- 
spected, and the trail went through a 
hundred vards of black muck, I 
wouldn’t think it necessary to let her 
slather through it and get mired to the 
knees, just to prove she was a good 
sport and a woodsman.” 

“Exactly what would you do under 
those circumstances ?” 

“Carry her across,” said Cartier, 
flushing again. “Or, if she didn’t want 
that, and there was time, scout out a 
way around.” 

“Yes, I fancy you would. You know 
a lot about the woods and wild things, 
don’t you?” 


“IT was brought up among them, and 
I love them. The more one studies 
them, though, the more he sees there is 


ores 
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to learn. I know as much as most un- 
scientific men of my age, I expect. You 
can’t help adding to your store of knowl 
edge about anything that you really care 
for,” 

“That is, if you're wild inside, your- 
self, you can understand the wild crea- 
tures.” 

“T suppose so,” said he, glancing out 
as the car slewed round a corner, grazed 
by a newspaper delivery truck racing up- 
town at full speed. He observed that 
they were nearing their destination, a 
quiet residence street of cheap apart- 
ments and small houses on the far West 


Side. 

“Do wild creatures have an instinct 
that warns them of approaching dan- 
ger?” 

“T’ve read such statements in senti- 
mental books, but I don’t believe a word 
of it. Certainly no such mysterious 
thing need be invented to explain any- 


thing I’ve ever noticed about them, or 
that’s been told me by men with many 
years’ more experience.” 

“For instance.” 

“Well, take a 
in scenting the man smell he dreads, if 
But 
if you’re onto your job and stalk him 
upwind, you can fool him nine times out 
of ten. 
in East 
how he lay doggo under some brush with 


deer. He’s marvelous 


the wind is blowing toward him 


\ fellow just back from a safari 
\frica was telling only to-night 
seven crazy elephants, one of them so 
close he could have touched him with 
the rifle 
stamp his life out. 


him to 
They had 
trunks up high, and the wind blew the 


barrel, trying to find 


their 


scent away; so, though the beasts had 
known for sure he was close by, they 
finally gave it up and lumbered off. 
Deer, again: they’re off like a flash if 


they see you move, yet I've stood stock- 
still within fifty feet of a doe that came 
out of the bushes on me unexpectedly, 
upwind, and while she looked suspicious 
and snorted for some moments, she 
stayed right out in the open in front of 
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me five minutes, me with a rifle under 
No. 


cial senses much more highly developed 


my arm \nimals have some spe- 
than ours; but they don’t reason; they 
only know what they learn by hard ex- 
perience, and their instincts are a 
mighty poor protection against a man.” 

“T see, 

“Why did you want to know that?” 
he asked curiously as the taxi drew up 


It seems a shame.” 


“T may tell you some day, if the un- 
likely happens a second time, and we 
should ever meet again.” 

“Vou'll have to develop some of those 
mythical danger instincts to avoid that,’ 
he asserted, pulling out a roll of bills as 
he held the door « pen for her 

With a 


generous t 
shot his car eastward 


ip, the taxi driver 
in, seeking for 


again, 


other night birds in a hurry. 
1 


The girl stood at the foot of the high 
steps, guarded by iron rails with a newel 
post and brass finial on each side. It 


seemed to Cartier that she looked more 


drawn and tragic than ever as the li 


from the distant street lamp flickered 
on her pallor. 
\lso more desirable lor it had long 


ago come to that with him. He realized 


now how much she had been in the back 
his during all 
1 


his holding off from Cherr\ 


ground ot mind these 


weeks ; how 
here 


Ribbons and all the other nice, receptive 


young things, so plentiful in the cit) 


path of 
young chap whose foot is on the upward 


' =< 7 
iny cheertul, good-iooKing 


ladder, had been simply because he was 
I one he 


subconscious each 


met 
antly in 


enraged louts, 


Vv comparing 
with a slim figure standing vali- 


a spring meadow before two 
i figure with an oval face 
whose perfection of line was almost sec- 
ondary to the flashing intelligence and 


gallant spirit beneath its serene com- 
posure. 
He stared at 


ing comprehension of the thing that lay 


her one instant in flar 
before him as end and means and rea- 
He had to win her. It 
would be a hunt, all right. The epic 


son of living, 











care, 
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pursuit of that tireless, wounded moose 
up in the Tobique country would be a 
light matter beside this. He set his 
teeth and tugged at his belt, so vivid 
was the forward-looking vision. 

Then he realized she was waiting to 
say good night, and he hastily stepped 
forward, to the beat of inner drums and 
the blare of marching horns. 

Since she made no move, he halted 
awkwardly, close beside her. 

“Is there anything in the world 
he began. “You know it would be a 
pleasure. And I’ve had the most won- 
derful luck since I hit New York. I’d 
be a ‘city millionaire’ back on Timber- 
lake. Really, I feel as if we were old 
friends, or bound to be old friends. 
Would it offend you terribly if I of- 
fered you a loan? We all borrow from 
any fellow who has it, and pay back 
when we can.” 


” 





To his utter amazement, she glanced 
quickly up and down the street, flashed 
a look at the quiet, black house, then 
suddenly whipped out a wicked-looking, 
stubby little pistol from the hand bag 
that held her poppies, and pointed it at 
his chest in a most businesslike manner. 

“T believe the converitional phrase is: 
‘Put up your hands,’ ” said she in a hard 
voice. “I'll omit that. But please re- 
member ghat I'll shoot just as quick as 
you make a move, or call out, or fail to 
do exactly what I tell you.” 

“Merciful Sainte Anne de Beaupré!” 
explained Cartier. ‘Here I’ve been for 
a half hour trying to get up courage to 
ask you what on earth I could do for 
you. What do you want?” 

“Fourteen dollars and seventy-five 
cents,” she replied. 

Her voice was steady enough. But 
the little gun wavered when Cartier 
burst suddenly into almost hysterical 
laughter. 

“Be quiet,” she ordered, with some- 
thing of a tremor now. “Be quiet, I 
tell you. I’m holding right on you.” 

“Why, lamb of love, you don’t have 


” 
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to hold any gun on me to get anything 
I’ve got. And if I haven’t got it, I'll 
get it for you. Don’t you know that 
I’m ten times as much afraid of those 
alarming eyes of yours as of any thirty- 
two that ever spit lead? And I haven't 
the least desire to be put out of business 
just at present, either. All you’ve got 
to do is to look at me, and I'll lie down 
for you to walk over, or do parlor tricks 
like any Fido.” 

“Stop such silly talk,’’ said she. 

“But it’s true. You do know, you 
must know, that I’d pawn my only suit 
of evening clothes off my back, and 
choke the rest out of the pawnbroker 
to get you what you needed, Shucks! 
You can see. Why, the entire female 
population of the city of New York 
shrank to one when I set eyes on you. 
I've been looking for that one ever since, 
amid a kind of undergrowth of white- 
birch saplings. It’s been darned lone- 
some inside, too. You’re bound to know 
that. How much do you really want?” 
he asked. 

“T want fourteen dollars and seventy- 
five cents,” she insisted, and there was 
that in her tone now which made it 
hard for Cartier to control himself. 

“Say,” he remarked. ‘There isn’t 
any efficiency in committing a crime 
when you don’t have to. I tell you 
what I'll do: I'll pay you five dollars 
apiece for the answers to three ques- 
tions. The information’s cheap at the 
price.” , 

For the first time she hesitated. 

“T swore that if I failed to get the 
money I needed by that poppy fraud 
I'd 

“My prophetic soul! | knew it!” 
murmured Cartier. 

“I'd hold up the first man | met,” 
she went on, “who looked as if he had 
it. You were it. I think I’d prefer to 
stick to my own plan.” 

“Nothing doing,” replied Cartier 
firmly. “Shoot away, and, unless you 
send me clean West. I'll have a cop ar- 
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rest you. And Dwight Fendler, to 
whose pencil privacies are but reasons 
for more space and bigger headlines, 
will have a front-page story in his paper 
to-morrow afternoon, which will bring 
down upon your devoted dark hair that 
whole family you’ve run away from. 
You weren't afraid of Jase, and you're 
not afraid of me—though, just for your 
information, any ex-doughboy could 
have taken away that gun a dozen times 
during our little talk—but, unless I miss 
my guess completely, Aunt Lucretia at 
present is one notch beyond your limit. 
That goes as it lies.”’ 

“This isn’t any joke,” declared the 
girl indignantly. “It would serve you 
right if I took you at your word.” 

“Tf I can see humor from this muz- 
zle end, surely you ought to be able to 
from behind. In dead or alive earnest, 
then: I offer to buy some information. 
That's done every day in this town, and 
In this case, 
there’s no earthly reason why the facts 
shouldn’t appear in the A. | 
Come on. 


nobody outside the wiser. 


’. dispatches. 
Save your highwaymanning 


abilities for a time when they're neces- 


sary. You've answered one of my que 


ries already.” He removed a five-dol 


lar bill from the roll in his left hand. 
“That's that. Now, just two more.” 
“What are they? I won't tell you 


my name, or where I came from, or why 
I’m here.” 

“You don’t Bradamante. 
Don't you recall that wise Emerson de 
clares the daughters of Time, ‘the hypo- 
critic hours,’ each in turn offer a man 
anything he chooses to take from them? 
I'll re- 
a perfectly 
logical and proper and eminently appro- 
priate question, nothing to do with my 
self, which you can answer easily, with 
out affecting any other person. Say 
you will, and I’ll pass over the complete 
price at once.”” He added two more bills 
to the first one and them to 


have to, 


Those external facts are easy. 


duce my demands to one 


tendered 


her. 
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She stood irresolute. Then, with a 
little catch of the throat that made Car- 
tier feel he’d give his job and a leg or 
two to take her in his arms and com- 
fort her, yet with a gallant effort to pre- 
serve the, composed dignity that had 
served her so well, she capitulated. 

“All right,” said she. 

He handed over the three crisp bills. 
There was a silence. 

“Ask your question,” said the girl 
brusquely. 

He could hardly bear to force her, 
sensing how deeply her pride was hurt. 
Yet, if she was really without money 
for food, he must know it. And that 
exact odd amount she demanded was 
baffling to conjecture. It intrigued his 
imagination. 

“What did you want to do with that 
precise sum?” 

“T wanted to buy something I saw in 
a Fifth Avenue shop window this after- 
noon. 

“In a Fifth 
taurant ?” 


\venue window! A res- 


not. 
have been hungry 


“No, certainly It’s quite true [ 
than once in 


I could stand 


more 
the last two weeks. But 
that; you get used to it.” 

Cartier groaned. 

“And, anyhow,” she continued, “I’ve 
always been able sooner or later to find 
some work that would pay “enough to 
prevent my getting too much run down.” 

“And here I was squandering dollars 
swine,” cried Cartier to 
himself, with abject reproach. 

" that—I sim- 
\nd there wasn’t 


on a herd of 


But when I saw those 

ply had to have them. 

any other way.” 
wok ha 


perfectly 


understand 
these—this 


said Cartier, “I 

“And were— 
was— 

“Well,” she began, ‘you see, things 
got a bit dark and lonely at times. I 
was brought up in that stupid fashion, 
oversheltered, guarded from everything, 
weakened. And yesterday morning in 
the office where I’d been lucky enough 
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several times to get work addressing en- 
velopes-———”’ 

“Holy Virgin!’ breathed Cartier. 

“I met a girl I used to know slightly. 
She came down here from my home 
town and is making ever so good as an 
illustrator. She asked me to a dance at 
her studio to-morrow night. I couldn’t 
explain it—to a man, anyhow—but it 
seemed as if a dance would be better 
than unlimited breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner at the embassy. So I accepted. 
I was more excited about it than over 
my first ball. And then when I got to 
my room at the boarding house I found 
that the colored maid, or somebody, had 
stolen from my trunk the only pair of 
evening slippers I possessed.” 

“Yes,” said Cartier, breathless. 

“So when I walked along the Avenue 
and thought how little I’d appreciated 
it when I could go in almost anywhere 
and get pretty much what my moderate 
wishes desired—I suddenly saw those.” 

“Those what?” he demanded. 

“Matching my one gown as if made 
for it, the most heavenly color, with a 
sort of underglaze decoration effect, 
done by some artist, the only ones of the 
kind I ever saw that I’d be willing to 
own. It sounds ridiculous, I know, but 
they were in a special sale, and when I 
looked at them and saw how perfect they 
were, and how they’d suit my dress, and 
thought of Millicent’s dance—why, 
something just broke inside of me. I 
said to myself: ‘If I have to kill some- 
body to do it, I’m going to have those.’ ” 


“Those what?” repeated Cartier 
sternly. 

“Blue shoes. Peacock-blue evening 
slippers.” 


“Four- 
You perfectly ador- 
I thought I liked you 
before, but now—gracious heavens !’’ 

“You are not to speak to me like 
that,” said she, striving to regain her 
position of vantage. 

“All right; I beg your pardon, Brada- 


“Blue shoes!’ he exclaimed 
teen seventy-five ! 
able creature. 
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mante—Frea. No, not Frea: hers was 
a necklace, and she kissed three moun- 
tain dwarfs for it. Just To-day Girl, I 
suppose. I'll say no more, at least till 
we're properly introduced—out of con- 
sideration for Aunt Lucretia’s palpita- 
tions. Still, even you and the stubby 
gun can’t prevent a man from thinking ; 
and when these thoughts are denied 
their natural vent in speech they become 
idées fixes, psychoses, intensified a hun- 
dred times. I'll be thinking from now 
on—till I see you again. Then I'll think 
harder. Well, let’s see: the pair of 
blue shoes, and the country, are saved. 
What do I do next?” 

“You walk away as quickly as you 
can,” she retorted. ‘And promise not 
to look back or spy on me or any such 
ungentlemanly tricks,”’ she added hastily, 
noticing his expression. 

Cartier grinned cheerfully. 

“Your sex introduces new fashions 
even into holdupping. Is it against the 
rules to shake hands—just to show 
there’s no hard feeling, even against the 
gat?” 

She held out her hand somewhat du- 
biously, and he took it in a grip that 
made her wince. 

In a moment he was swinging blithely 
down the street, whistling and hum- 
ming : 

“Oh, swan of slenderness, 
Dove of tenderness 
Angel of light, 

Arise!’’ 


The immediate future had no prob- 
For without in the least 
realizing it, the mysterious unknown had 
in two separated words betrayed her- 
self, proving once more that the way to 
wrest a secret from any one is to make 
him or her talk enough, about anything. 

She had spoken of the friend who was 
an illustrator; then later inadvertently 
referred to her as Millicent. That, of 
course, was Millicent Caswell. Cartier 
had been in her studio, and he knew 
several men who were intimates there. 


lems for him 
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He would be at that dance himself, and 
watch, perhaps masked or hidden, those 
peacock-blue slippers for which he had 
paid. 

“Please God, some day I’ll have the 
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right to buy her everything she--wears, 
and eats, and wants,” he thoveht exult- 
antly, 

Again the folky strains of “Swan of 
Slenderness” filled the air. 






THE END, 





CALLING 


HERE’S a whisper abroad to-night, 
\ murmur ot ecstasy 


\ wind that 
\ song of the 
Love, hold me 


breathes 
singing sea 


close on 


SEA 


in my soul 


your breast 





Lest I shall wander away 

To the shadowy shore where the breakers roar 
\nd dance to the flying spray 

There’s a whisper upon the wind 
“Have you forgotten your bride? 

Have you forgotten the vows you made, 
As you lay by my yearning side?” 

Love, hide me close in your hai: 
Hold me, or I shall go 

Over the hill when the night is sttl] 
To the olden madness and woe 

There’s a whisper alive in my heart, 
\ murmur of mystery. 

“Come away! Come away! Come away!” 
Calls the luring voice of the sea. 

Love, hold me close on your lips; 
Wrap me about with your fire; 

For the moon is white on the sea to-night, 


And I flame with the old desire. 


EpGAR DANIEL KRAMER. 
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Ww looked out from our office win- 

dow yesterday upon an amazing 
Floating high above Man- 
hattan, like a silver fairy boat, was the 
huge, superdreadnought navy dirigible, 
ZR-1. Lazily, yet not without grace, 
it rode through the heavens, daintily 
flanked on either side by the more fra- 
gile and fluttery airplanes that served 
as pilots. All New York below us stood 
at attention, heads upraised to the giant 
aircraft that seemed indeed capable of 
any role—protection on a large scale or, 
less worthily, perhaps, destruction on a 
still greater one. 


spectacle. 


ND this morning, the newspapers 
chronicle the event, pointing out, 
with all the cold-bloodedness that statis- 
tics alone can achieve, the exact degree of 
damage that such a craft as the ZR-1 
could in fact visit upon a metropolis 
like New York. The agile mind of the 
inventor projects itself still farther, as 
witness the following graphic assertion: 
“Plowing lazily up the Narrows, had 
we carried the five tons of high explo- 
sives the giant dirigible can float, we 
could have dispatched the guns of Forts 
Hamilton and Wadsworth and lifted the 
seagoing Aquitania from the water, to 
say nothing of lesser craft in the har- 
bor.”’ 


NE shudders to contemplate such 
Almost it 
smacks of that type of ambition which 
And yet, in the prodi- 
gious and overwhelming calamity which 
has befallen the Japanese one has strik- 
ing example once more of the always 


power, man-made. 


o'erleaps itself 
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superior strength of natural forces over 
those wrought, however skillfully, by 
man. An insidious force, ghastly in its 
potentiality, whipped the winds and tore 
at the very vitals of the earth—and 
whole cities of Japan were laid waste. 
The ZR-1 is, after all, a pygmy. 


HERE is perhaps no more pathetic 
exponent of great power, however, 
than the human individual. His case 
is so poignant. He feels it so self-con- 
sciously. And, more often than not, 
few beside himself are even aware of 
the power which he preens himself 
about. Such a figure was Haidee, wife 
of Laurie. Haidee was the sort of per- 
son who reads the Baedeker on the 
way home from abroad because she is 
too busy sharpening the social weapons 
on the wav over. Life to her was the 
sum total of her own conquests. And 
on board the Homeric she directed her 
forces to the complete subjugation of 
De Varennes, an utterly charming 
Frenchman. Any story about the 
feminine consciousness of self and its 
lust for power, either social or over the 
male of the species, is bound to be in- 
teresting. In the hands of Beatrice Ra- 
venel the unusual phase of the situation 
is inevitably brought forth. In “Fool’s 
Luck,” which you will find in the De- 
cember number, Mrs. Ravenel has again 
written a story of distinction. Watch 
for it. 





HE December number will contain 
also Nancy Cabell’s charming 
story of an American youth involved in 
the intricacies of life as it is lived amid 
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the splendor and mystery of the East. is quite frankly dependent for her hap- 
The story is called exotically “The Path piness on the amenities of life. And as 
of the Peacocks,’ and you will find it a result things happen to threaten the 
as alluring as its title. Louise Page, citadel of the old lady’s isolation. “The 
whose work is not unknown to these Black Villa” is an unusual and an ex- 
pages, will have in the coming number _ tremely vital and absorbing story of mod 
the amazing story of a dowager of so- ern society. 

ciety who immures herself in her Long 

Island mansion and tries to shut out 


therefrom all human influence. But the ATCH also for the next thoroughly 
charming and lovely granddaughter who engaging installment of Izola For- 


has come from abroad to live with her _ rester’s great serial, “A Café in Cairo.” 








AUTUMN EVENING 


CRYSTAL on jade, the first frost lightly lies 
Upon the grass, still springing gallant green; 
The sun has gone to rest; across dim skies 
Slow, scarlet cloud ships make a port unseen. 





The water is a mirror; on its face 
Lie somber colors, flame seen through a veil; 
More frail than hope, more delicate than lace, 
The first stars come, inviolate and pale. 


And then the swift, black urgency of night; 
Across the bay that banshee bird, the loon, 
Weaves sudden sounds, like shadows, in the light 
Cast by the frozen fountain of the moon 
Faitn BALDWIN. 
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U  QUPE RIOR performance had 
S made the Hupmobile espe- 
cially conspicuous among motor 

cars, even before the coming of 
this new series. 


Performance in the new Hup- 
mobile is distinctly and materi- 
ally improved, so that the car is 
even quicker in get-away and 
pick-up, even steadier in straight 
going, and decidedly more 
powerful in its entire speed range. 


This definite enhancement of 
Hupmobile value is big enough 
and important enough to en- 
gage the serious attention of 
every motor car buyer this fall. 


























Hupmobile designers recognize that winter 
comfort in a touring caror roadster is almost 
entirely dependent on the side curtains, and 
they have gone great lengths to provide 
maximum comfort. 


The curtains of the new Hupmobile do far 
more than open with the doors. They fit 
so perfectly, and are held in place so firmly, 
that one is hardly conscious of the cold, 
raw wind outside. 


The curtains are metal-framed and are al- 
ways taut and trim—completely assembled, 
with no rods to select or adjust, and always 
ready for attachment at a moment's notice. 
They are stowed flat—never rolled—in a 
special pocket at the back of the front seat, 
so that the lights are not scratched or broken. 


All their fastenings are so arranged that the 


curtains can always be put in place without 
the driver or any passenger leaving the car. 


But even such comfort and convenience are 
of small consequence unless accompanied 
by the staunch reliability and the much 
finer performance of the new Hupmobile. 


Our engineers have increased not only the 
power but the economy of the famous 
Hupmobile engine. They have given fine 
performance a new and higher meaning, 
and they have built longer years of life into 
the sturdy chassis. 


If you are sincerely desirous of getting the 
most for your money—if you have not yet 
seen the longer, larger, more beautiful 
new Hupmobile—we urge you to inspect it 
closely and ride in it before you buy any car. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 


Please mention this magazine’ when answering advertisements 
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40 Years’ 


ACTIVE SERVICE 
IN U.S. A. 


HE Service of Health per- 

formed by Beecham’s Pills 
in millions of American homes 
during the past 40 years, is 
also a Service of Happiness. 
For when indigestion and con- 
stipation have dulled ambition, 
Beecham’s Pills are quick to 


Justifies Your 
FREE TRIAL 


YOU should prove for 
yourself the advantages 
of Beecham’s Pills over all 
other forms of cathartics. 
For free trial packet and 
“The Way to Health,”’ sim- 
ply send your name and 
address to the Sales Agents 


EECHAM’S Pills served 40 

years abroad before enlist- 
ing in Health Service in U.S. A, 
—nearly a century's clean ree- 
ord for this purely vegetable, 
harmless, gentle, efficient ca- 
thartic. 





B. F. 
Dept. 





restore digestive harmony and 
bowel activity, and to arouse 
keen enjoyment in work and 
play. 


oo 


. 10 Months 


t 
rior quality, 

nite diamonds 

3 examination. 
After convincing yourself 
of ite value, keep it, and 
miy i Sth of the price. 

ws 


Satisfaction , 
money refunded. Guarantee 
Value Bond with every 


SPECIAL XMAS 
SERVICE ; 


Orders shipped prom 

NO RED TAPF—NO 

LAY. Transactions strictly 

confidential. Guarantee 
jalue Hond with every dig- 


ostial brings the 
Gift Book py 
ua © gol oe for men. 

r7 pas * Fancy 


—_ one, § 183 - 


THE HOUSE OF OUALITY 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


I: W-SWEET INC. 


1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Please mention this 
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magazine 


ALLEN CO. 
417 Canal St. 
York 


12 Pills—10c. 
40 Pilils—25c. 
90 Pills—S50c. 


At All Druggists 


ou.can playa 
Ye ONN 


Easiest of all instruments to play, the 
Conn saxophone is also hailed best 
by famous stars. 
Play popular tunes in short time. 
Big money, lots of fun for you. 
. Free rial—Easy Payments. 
P Cc. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind. 


"Eases (ONN 














This Wonderful Invention 


converts any cook stove 

into a gas stove. Oxo-Gas 

made from kerosene and 

air is cheaper, cleanerand 

more efficient than coal 

Send for catalog illustrating Oxo-Gas appliances 

for all purposes where coal is used. We have 

openings for General Sales Managers and dit 

tributors. Only those who can finance them]) 
selves considered. 

CLORIA LICHT COMPANY - 

132 N. MAY ST. CHICACO, |! LL.) 
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ills Never Made Muscles 


Wishing Never Brought Strength 














Pal 





N° one can paste muscles 
onto your arms and shoul- 
ders. If you wish a strong, 
healthy body, you must work 


for it. And if you don’t have 
one, you are doomed to a life of 


. misery. 

ws Modern science has taught us 
e, that we must keep our bodies 
a physically fit or our mental 


powers will soon exhaust them- 
selves. That is why the success- 
ful business man resorts to golf 
and other active pastimes. 


Examine Yourself 


Do you have the strong, robust 
body which keeps you fit at all times 
to tackle the daily tasks confronting 
you—always looking for bigger 
things todo? Do you jump out of 
bed in the morning full of pep; 
ith a keen appetite and a longing 
o enter the day’s activities? Do 
you finish your daily tasks. still 


thrilling with pep and vitality? Or 
do you arise only half awake and 
go through a languid day? 
Pep Up! 
Don’t let it get you, fellows. 

























the 
best 
i Come on out of that shell and make 
- a real he man of yourself. Build 
| out those skinny arms and that flat 
Ind. chest.. Let me put some real pep in 
your old backbone and put an armor a a 
plate of muscle on you that will Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 
a make you ac tually thrill with ambition. I can do it. I guarantee to do it. I will put one full inch 
iP on your arm in just 30 days and from then on, just watch ’em grow. This is no idle boast. It’s 
— the real works. A genuine guarantee,. C 


ome on now, Get on the job and make me prove it. 
Send for My New Book 

















—4 i “MUSCULAR D = 
ion 
It Is Free 
stove : It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself > amp Game ame aa aa ae aa a ae a a a a ae eae 
c0-Gas vos MY MD Pang My yoy ifitul non os & lee | 
‘ D “se Ci e t« ne as pitiful weaklings, . 
1e and imploring me to he Ip them. Look them over now and | Dept. 5011, 305 Broadway, New York City | 
you will marvel at their present physiques This book . ‘los jf > 
er and _ I ius ! 0 Dear Sir I enclose herewith 10 cents, 
cal. will prove an impetus and a real inspiration to you. It for which you are to send me, without any | 
1 @ te thrill you through and through All I ask is 10 | obligation on my part whatever, a copy of | 
jiances its to cover the cost of wrapping and mailing, and it | your latest book, “Muscular Development.” | 
me is yours to keep. Chis will not obligate you at all, but (Please writ or print plainly.) 
p ve for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not | ‘ i | 
id dis put it off. Send today—right now, before you turn this page. Nat | 
7 same es ° . . ee ee ee 
them- 
EARLE E. LIEDERMAN | a | 
< Dept. 5011, 305 Broadway, New York City Ic oan | 
: Miséescws P _ wwrererr es 
, Wh ——————_________}, iii aaa eae ene | 
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Brings This 
Genuine 


Pyorrhea Comes to Four DIAMOND 
Out of Every Five | ISS! ‘RING 
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A perfect cut, blue white, fiery pee ond 

inne west hand pierc ed model of 18 Karat Whit 

Gold. 
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posit will be refunded to you. No Red 

Tape, No Delay After trial, pay $5.55 a mor | 
” ten months, Price only $67.5 50. Ring furni 

in gentleman's mounting without extra chary 

Free Book of Gems Comal ete Diam nd 
Watch and Jewe 7 S ataleg. 10 mont! 

to pay on thing from our TV O 
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Address Dept 

you. copy 4d day 
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Bleeding gums? ROYAL 2 ONO 
Trouble ahead | — a 


Pyorrhea follows tender, bleecin 












gun Take no chance It strikes 
four persons out of every five past 


orty, and thousands younger, too. 





Brush your teeth with Forhan’s | 
For the Gums. If used consist- om 
ently and used in time, it will pre- t: was f 


GUARANTEED: 6 MONTHS 


7 ~ 
vent Pyorrhea or check its prog- N =e | ATLHALE, Price , 
. 
















e he tee r} > or 
ress, and kee p the tee th white and Thesaare Goodrich, Goodyear, Firestone, Fisk and j 
cleanandthe gums firmand £ md | | other best known standard maketires. All slightly 
used, but readily give our Customers 
healthy. It is ple asant to the ° / miles of splendid service, 
taste as well. At all di ug- “ay LOWEST TIRE PRICES IN AMERICA 
& — | eWe New 
gists, 35c and 60c in tubes - ] ubes 
4 fi) 90 14 
Formula of iff $94 $ ¥+4 $ *90 set's $ 
R. J. Forhan, D. D. S He eg 50 90 x4’ 


Forhan Company 
New York 
Forhan's Limited 
Montreal 
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| ed ONLY $1.00 for each tire shipped. Balance 0.0.D. 
— shipments sent section unwrapped for tuuon, 

fall price Tor.any not pe rf a | 
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see ROSE TIRE CORPORATION 
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Cuticura Soapis the favoriteforsafetyrazorshaving. 
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ve day 


» & iY 
the “fais ‘y way: 


HERE'S a first jlad 
time for everythin}! 
When you first try Fairy” 
Soap you will discover 
fhe Fairy? way to skin 
health. 
You will find what a 
pure, white floatin}, soap 
means to you in toilet 
or bath. 
The glistening’, shimmer- 
ind, lather is a_ revela- 
tion. 
So quickly produced! 
It’s white ! 


It’s pure ! 


So easily? rinsed off! 
eAnd fhen how clean! 


How refreshed! How 
the skin slows with rosy 
health ! 


so pure and wholesome 


Fairy? Soap is 


that it cleans and invi}- 
orates without apparent 


effort . 


Costs no more than or- 
And the 


handy oval cake wears 


dinary soaps. 


to a thin wafer without 
breakin}. 


It floats! 


(rhe_w.k. FAIR BAN K company) 





FAIRY SOAP 
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mierdiamond graved, Dia- gon diamond 
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NO 
MONEY DOWN 


‘ HE startling Diamond valves 
pictured can be yours without 
risking a single penny. Each item 
is ideally suited for a ¢ 
Christmas gift. Your selection sent 
on your simple request without a 
© single penny “ wn. If you aor n't 
gree that i e biggest bargain . 
you e ver seen coure at our expense, 
if you kee pay at the rate of 
‘ nly a few ‘Sends a day 
YEARL Le aya 
rs You fre sus 
er f 


OE 
pt - ey v 


arming 2"4 






MILLION DOLLAR 
BARGAIN BOOK FRLE 
Send for your copy today to 
Dept. 1928. See the greatest 
display of diamond and jew- 
elry bargains in America for 
yourself sold under the Lyon 
Charge Account Plan. 


EE 
CO. 


2- “4 MAIDEN LANE-NEW YORK 
/n Business Nearly \00 years 
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Possess Clear, 
Bright EYES 


Murine clears the whites of the 
EYES, intensifies their naturalcolor, 
and drives away not only the dull, 
tired look but the tired feeling. Use 
Murine after business, reading, 
sewing and exposure to sun, wind 
and dust. Absolutely harmless, 

Write MurineCompany, Dept. 61, 
Chicago, for FREE Eye Care Book 


URINE 
for Your EYES 
Widely Used Since 1889 


KEEP WELL! 
“SE STERIZO] 











THE ANTISEPTIC 


ou ~ 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 
The Sterizol Company Ossining, N. Y. 





m Wet 
You We? 


HEALTHE 


is the Greatest Joy of Life. 
vigorous and healthy can enjoy life to its fullest. 
The complaining, ailing, sickly ones are unhappy, 
discontented, dejected, failures 
For many years I have been making pex 
through Strongfortism. I have helped tens of 
thousands to become strong. No matter what 
ails you, write me fully about it, and I will 
prove to you I can help you. 
The experience and research of a lifetime are 
contained in my wonderful FREE BOOK 
**Promotion and Conservation of Health, 
Strength, and Mental Energy.’’ 
end a ten cent piece (one dime) to cover postage. 
LIONEL STRONCFORT 
Physical and Health Specialist 


1207 STRONGFORT INSTITUTE, Newark, 





Only the robust, 


»ple well 





Strongtort 
Perfect Man 


STRONCFORTISM 


a these beautiful watches pees 
Look at the prices. 


By buying now i Fy you geta wonderful wa h. 
White gold fillec ears Buagente 

carved—6 jewel 4. 
ribbon, handsome clasp 


$6.75. it 
at only $11.75 “2 0 — d number available. 
no aa We ropa: 


etaee, 

ack ig A not ‘sotio: 
A no F time keepers 
onre mel 
or vours now. 














One year guarant 














Don't wait. Send 
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ART JEWELRY 


OLPT NO. 7111 389 FIFTH AVE WY. 
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How Did Your Gustere Look 
This Morning? 

Hurried on in the morning—tossed off at 

night, your garters are perhaps not so 

carefully scrutinized as are other articles 

of apparel. Keep them fresh and lively 


—the added comfort will repay you. 
Try Wideweb “Bostons.” 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, BOSTON, Makers of 
Velvet a Hose — for All the stand 











Push back the table, produce your pocket or- 


chestraand surprise your guests with the snap- 
piest dance music of their bright young lives. 


AFTER DINNER 
HARMONY 


Be ready with a Hohner, the monarch of 
mouth organs, for the after dinner dance, the 
impromptu party, and all the other jolly get 
together times, You can easily learn to play 
it in an hour. Give Hohners at Christmas; 
nothing at the price will give so much pleas- 
ure. Ask your dealer for Hohner Free In- 
struction book; if he is out of them, write 
“M. Hohner, New York” for a copy. Hohner 
Harmonicas are sold everywhere —50c up. 


HOHNER 


ARMONICAS 

















Makes you feel 
like a kid again! 
Juicy, mellow 
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Brings you a Genuine 


UNDERWOOD 


je en ee Te ee 









10 DAYS FREE TRIAL ¥sv:82.0mcontionay 
days you are not satisfied with this late model UNDERWOOD 


typewriter rebuilt by the famous Shipman Ward proc 


GREAT PRICE SAVING Pi=e:i,!9 720 from the 
tory in the world by our money saving methods. ——" 


EASY MONTHLY PAYMENTS you wil ‘not 
notice it while you enjoy the use of this wonderful machine. 
FREE BOOK OF FACTS {irpisising, Shipman 


system of rebuilding typewriters and also valuable information i 
wut the typewriter industry both instructive and entertaining. 






























Year 
Guarantee 
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: Served in the famous 
Bunte blended choco- 
late coating — fluffy 
marshmallow, rich 
maple cream,andcrispy, 




















acopy of your 
golden toasted peanuts, Mfg. Company free book of facts, 
. 6388S in Building explaining bargain offer, 
all in one. Americas Montrose & Ravenswood 
favorite candy treat for Aves., Chicago 
years and years! Ps cscs cnrsseundarcdcsdcaskiendecdkesseasameen 
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GOOD POSITIONS OPEN ° 
Candy Earn $75 to $150 a Week 


selling Style-Center made-to-measure suits and \% 











overcoats. Thousands of satisfied customers. f 
Wonderful opportunity for right men to get 


BUNTE BROTHERS «CHICAGO permanent positions with established firm. 
j Write to-day for full particulars. 
STYLE-CENTER TAILORING COMPANY 
Dept. 82-L Sixth and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio 





Sea Stories 


Magazine 





Good and_ Exciting 


“ie 
nw 


HERE’S JAUNTY STYLE! 
HE bow’s the thing for fall and 
winter—and the Spur Tie’s the 
ace of all bows. Comes all tied for you 
by hand. Onin a jiffy. Two sizes- 
many patterns. An exclusive patent- 
ed feature prevents curling, rolling 
or wrinkling. Insist on the genuine. 
Look for the name Spur on the tie. 
ALL TIED FOR YOU 
Write for Style Book C 
HEWES & POTTER, Boston, Mass. 


Makers of BULL-DOG Suspenders and Garters, 
guaranteed 365 days’ wear. Bull-Dog Belts—Vestoff 
Suspenders—Spur Tie Four-in-Hands, 


For those who love the sea 


Te 
re 


and its irresistible call to the 
red-blooded. 


Price Twenty Cents 


— 


Ask Your Dealer 





- 












STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Free—To Try 
Send for Trial Bottle 


Don't 
e Gray 


When I can stop it 





To let gray hair spoil your looks, by making 
you seem old, is so unnecessary when Mary T 
Goldman's Hair Color Restorer will bring back 
the original color surely and safely. Very v 
applies you simply comb it through the hair 
No greasy ~<diment to make your hair sticky 
or stringy nothing to wash or rub off just 
beautiful, natural, becoming hair 

My Restorer is a clear, colorless liquid, clean 
as water. No danger of streaking or discolora- 
tion, restored color is even and natura! in all 
lights. Faded or discolored hair restored just 
as successfully and naturally as gray hair. 


Mail Coupon Today 
Send today for the special patented Free Triai package 
which contains a trial bottle of Mary T. Goldman's Hair 
Color Restorer and full instructions for making the convine- 
ing teat on one lock of hair. Indicate color of hair with X 
Frint name and address plainly. If possible, enclose a lock of 
your hair in your te otter. 


Please print your name and address™ = 
Mary T. Goldman, 
39M Goldman Bldg., St. Paul, Minn, | 





Please send your patented F re ree Trial Ontftt. X shows | 
color Oe hair. Black medium 
brow auburn (dark oa “light brown...... ] 
| light auburn (ight red)...... blonde...... 
| Name coscce cccqcoceccesece | 
| Street City | 





muscular 
ache must yield 


Muscular 
hard to reach, buried as they are 
nder layers and layers of bodily 
tissue. 
Yet relief is easily at hand. Over 


aches — they seem so 


the aching place, 
Sloan’s Liniment. 
to rub it in. 

Immediately you feel a warm 
glow of comfort, then — almost 
suddenly—the pain is gone. Get 
a bottle of Sloan’s from your drug- 
gist today. 


’ — kills 
Sloan's Liniment paint 


gently spread 
You don’t have 
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DIAMONDS =: 


10 Days’ Free Trial 








Send No Money 


OnCredit 
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XB42TkK. white wolu X38 —Seven 
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mond $50 mounds one square Gree n gold 
sapphire $42.80 ring 
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+10 down--$1 a week for any of these oe rings 
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Fancy dial. Adjusted T 
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me- piece ery dainty. 
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when 


Guy on credit as others do. Simply send 
your name and address and we will send ring 
Send No or watch you select. Only if satisfied make 
Money first payment down. If after 10 days’ trial 
you are not satisfied, return to us and receive 
your money back immediately, You take norisk. Transactions 
confidential. Guarantee Bond with each purchase. 
Write for Xmas Catalog. Latest designs In quality jew- 
tf elry . lowes ¢ prices and most liberal credit tern Die 
mond: 08, Jw w to t seta, et 
to $1000. Large and stot © varie ety. 
cape us a pusands of rath 
jo_not order your Tass Gi 


Estavlished 1890 
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EVEREADY STANDARD 
TUBULAR FLASHLIGHT 
FOR INDOOR USE 
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FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


—they last longer 














Please 











Covers off as usual . . My Eveready Flashlight 8 as necessary in the nursery as a quiet footstep o* Z 


|The EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT is the minute 


man of light—Zinstant light when you need it, 


right on the spot you want it, and nowhere else 


Ever turn on the light in the nursery, and wake up the youngsters? Not 


pleasant for you, and certainly not pleasant, nor good for the youngsters, 


nurses all need them. 


Every home should haveplenty of Evereadys. Handy, 
dependable, portable light, useful from cellartogarret. 
Safe too. Flameless, it can not set anything afire. 


Outdoors—in traveling, hunting, boating, fishing, 
and motoring—it protects against accidents by avoid- 
ing mistakes. 


’ ’ ’ 


The light of a thousand uses, and one use often repays a 
thousand times the small cost— 65 cents to $4.50. 


There are 60,000 Eveready dealers trained to deliver Eveready 
service with the sale of Eveready Flashlights and Unit Cell 
Batteries; at electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and 
general stores, garages, and auto accessory shops. 


| Why not avoid it by using Eveready Flashlights. The proper light in 
| a nursery at night—or a sick room—and in a bedroom always. Mothers, 
| physicians, ns 








Eveready Flashlight Bat- 
teries fit and improve 
makes of lignes; 
they give a 





ghter 
light; they last longer. 
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srivia N} 
ind Ring * 
_ eo white 
Blu: We we ? 
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arve 
“PERFECTION a\) 
Diamond Ring 
Blue white, 
perfect cut 
Diamond 





Te 
$5.00 Down, 
$1.28 
a Week 





$10 Down, 
$2.50 
a Week 
—_—_—__— 
Loftis Carved **Perfection’’ Ring is 
Solid Greeg Gold, Diamond net in White ( 
prongs. Bridal Blossom de esign. Special at 
Terms: $7.50 with order or on dslivery, then 
008 ek until p 
Also up to $2,500. Ww edding Rings to match, 
Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry ° 
FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Send for Catalog: 


Over 2,000 illustrations of Diamond-set Jewelry, 
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Wat nes, Wrist 


atches, Pearls,Mesh Bags,8il- 

















Rectangular 
Wrist Watch 
18-kWhite Gold 
17 Jewels, $35 

Wk, 15 Jewels, 


verwar 


have all charged in one ac- 


ar 
count. Sent pre 
Examination, 


aid for your Free 
end tor’ Cataiog. 


ete silts by wh ich you will always be 
remer mbe red. Select as many articles as you wis! 


17, Jewel ELGIN 


15—Gre en Gold, 





Money Back If not Satisfied 


‘ LOFTIS BROS. & CO. : 









« are 
Ken wy National Jewelers - 1 rilt dial ® 
then $1.00 ; OEPT. F-222 $3.25 Down, 
Week ontil 108N. State St., Chicago, lil. ‘then $1.00 4 
paid Stores in Leading Citles Week. 

















Use PISO’S — this prescription quickly 
agneves children and adults 
A pleasant syrup. No opiates 
35% and 60% sizes 
sold everywhere 





Weather Prophet Weather 


ecasts the weather 

tc ours in advance 

Not a toy but a scientifically 

co ruc ed — nt working 
tom na ly Handsome, relia 





o » any addre 
Agents Wanced. r Canada on receipt o 
a SPECIAL OFFER Ha dom ly iNustre Stevan a8 Wanead 
awa with each order 


DAVID WHITE, Dept. ?. 419 E Water St, Milwaukee. Wis. 
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OU can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 


1d out to teil you 
er will b $ 25 
fully guaranteed v 
ss in 











writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 
We instruct you by our new simple Directograph 
systcm, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 


Steady work. Write for full particulars and free 
booklet 
WEST-ANGUS SHOW CARD SERVICE LIMITED 
Authorized Capita! $1,2750,0009.00 
120 Colborne Buildin ¢ Toronto, Can. 


Please mention this magazine 



















A Complete Photo 
Outfit $500 


AMERA, album, 4 rolls of film and a hand- 

some case to hold them! —just the com- 
bination you’ve been wishing for to record and 
preserve the story of all your trips and good 
times. It is the new 


Ansco Take-a-Picture Package 
the greatest camera outfit value ever put on the 
market. The camera, one of our most popular 
box models with an exceptional lens and smooth- 
working rotary Ansco shutter is finished in rich 
red Fabrikoid (pictures 244 x 3%). Loaded with 
Ansco Speedex Film, you are assured of fine 
results on all subjects. And the handy little 
Ansco album keeps your snaps fresh and un- 
mussed. See the Take-a-Picture-Package 


At Dealers Everywhere 
It makes the nicest kind of a Christmas present, 
personal and intimate, yet notably practical. 
$5.00 complete, (other Ansco models $1 to $70). 
Stop at the nearest Ansco camera dealer’s and 
ask him to show it to you, 


“AN ty C O 


FILM 





ANSCO COMPANY 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 








Unless you see the name “Bayer” on package 
or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer product prescribed by physicians over 


twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for 


Colds 
Toothache 


Headache 
Lumbago 


Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proper directions. 
IHlandy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100, Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 
Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 








PERSONAL APPEARANCE 


is now more than ever the key-note of success 
Knock-Kneed men and women, r 
to hear that I have 


Pow- Legged and 
and old. will be d 









quick 1d permar 


gedness and knock-kneed legs, safely, it 
Will nut interfere with 


without pain, operation or dis comfort 
your daily work, being worn at night My new “‘Lim-Straitner,’ 
Model 18. U. S. Patent, is easy to adjust; its result will save you 
soon from further humiliation, and improve your personal appear 
ance 100 per cent 

Write today for my free copyrighted physiological and anatomical 
book which tells you how to correct bow and knock-kneed legs 
without any obligation on your part Enclose a dime for postage 


M. TRILETY, SPECIALIST 











602 L, Ackerman Building BINCHAMTON, WN. Y. 





Please mention this 


magazine 





Stop Using a Truss 


PD he J , PLAPAO ~ PA ° pass 





hesiv: 
oy to hold the distended 
muscles securely in place, 
No straps, buckles or spring 
ettached— cannot slip, so 
pannot chafe orpress oxsingt 
P he pubic bone. Thousands 
, have gueeee ye 4 treated 
Y themselves at home withou 
a ~"{ = el hindrance from = 
case 


















Soft as veivet—ecasy to apply—inexpensive; Awarded 
Gold Medal and Grand Prix. Process of recovery ig 
matural, so afterwards no further use for trusses, We 
prove it by sending Trial of Plapao absolutely 

Write name on Coupon and send TODAY, FREE 


Co, 633 Stuart Bidg., St. Louis, Me. 


ose eeeeeee 


Buy direct from the menufacturers and save one- “half, = 
choice of either high-grade watch. Octagon or roun 
+E gold-filled 20 yr. case, with 20-yr. gold-filled link bracelet, full a *eia : 
ters wind and oot: ‘Adjusted and reguiated. $12 value, our price OWLY 
35.95 propald. Tonneau shape, 14-Kt. White gold-filled 25 yr. nse. Bilk 
‘ain ribbon, gold-flled clasp. Beautiful white dial. Bapphirecrown, 6 jewels. Regu- 9 
lated, adju . Fully guaranteed. $18 vaiue. Our speci OnLy nu. 
prepald. Order today. Send no money. Pay on arrival. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded promptly. SUPREME JEWELRY ura, Co. 
Dept. 11011 434 Broadway, New York ¢ 








‘Free Trial Treatment 


Sent on request. Ask for my “‘pay-when-reduced” 
offer. have successfully reduced thousands of 
persons, often at the rate of a pound a day, with- 
out diet or exercise. Let me send you proof at 
my expense. 

DR. R. NEWMAN, 
State of New ¥ ork, 286 Fitth 


Licensed Physician, 
AN ve., N. .¥. BD Desk C-67 








Sell Madison “Better-Made” Shirts, Paja- 
mas, and Nightshirts direct from our 


factory to wearer, Nationally advertised. 


Exclusive patterns, Ex- 
No experience or 


Easy to sell. 
ceptional values. 
capital er _ Large steady income 
wore d. rely new proposition. 
WRITE. FOR FREE SAMPLES. 
MADISON SHIRT CO., 603 B’way, N.Y. City 


“DON’T SHOUT” 


“I can hear you with the MORLEY 
PHONE.”’ It is invisible, weight- 
less, comfortable, inexpensive. 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can 
be used by anyone, young or old. 
The Moriey Phone for the 


DEAF 


is to the ears what ginsses are to 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet 
containing testimonials 
users all over the country 
Gescribes causes of deafness: 
tells how and wny the MORI EY 
PHONE affords relief. Over 
one hundred thousand sold. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St, Phils 


when 
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Com ENTRATE the warm, sunlike ray 
of Stein-O-Lite on the tender spot 
how quietly the pain flees! 

This clean and convenient 
method 1 by physicians an 
he 31 = nls to kill pain and the identical 
il t used 














How Stein-O-Lite 
relieves pain 

































































‘*That’s it Mother. 
Ah, that feels good!” 


Safe as sunlight— 
Pleasant and Convenient 


The magic rays of Stein-O-Lite will 
not burn or irritate the skin (see why 
in panel text) The sensation is pleas- 
ant-like concentrated sunlight. Conveni- 
ent, too—just screw a plug in a light 
socket 





We Invite you to try a Stein- 
O-Lite treatment 














































Free Book 


Containing complete 

story of the origin : 
and history of that 
wonderful instra- 





you need now. 
This book tells you when to use 
Sazophone — singly, in quartettes, 
in sextettes, or in regular band; how 
to play from cello parts in orchestra 

and many ot her things you would like 
toknow. The Saxophone is the easiest ¢ 
of all w vind ~ struments toplay. You can 
learn to p! the scale in an hour and 
soon be playing popular ai s, It will double 
your income, your pleasure ‘and your popu- 
larity. Nothing can take the place of the 

Saxophone for 
Home Entertainment, Church, 
Lodge or School, or for Orchestra Dance Music 
8 # free tr any Duescher Grand Saxophone, Cornet 
Seempet yo or other instrument tasy terms of payment 
arrenged. Liention instrument interested in and complete catalog 
will be mailed free 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT Co. 
Everything in Band @ strumen: 
424 Buescher Slock ELKHART, IND. 
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“Larkin Book of 
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Peoria. Ill. 
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seYOUR Radi o-lite pie mond's more beactiful than 
my expensive diamonds rites a rich bus 
They bees c rd flash living rainbow aol 
w imported wems have 32 diamond 
cets--defying life-time vexperts Special Sale Pri a 
Your Choice of Five Gorgeous Mountings 
No. 1 Gents’ Massive 1-20-12k GOLD $4.2 













No. 2 Solid Sterling Silver P aoe um Finish 4.9) 

No. 3 Ladies’ Solid Gold and 3 

ie" 4 Ladies Engraved Brida I Blossom: 2.9) 
. 5 Men's Heavy Solid Gold and Silver 3.49 


Ss tate article mane 
i SEND NO MONEY pyrite td bostncs 












} Business Man Wack | "ebval. Bach 
Klewant thin model PREE| Guerentoe with every. 
fy pad ¢ chain, all gold | pothing iat = 
pla 0 Special Sale- 
bila on arrival 3. 98) or now. Postal will de 











Please mention this magazine when answering 


ly prices. 


| FOR PARLOR, DINING-ROOM, BEDROOMS 


urni 


Levkttt Co tuc. 


BRADLEY pesren Cco., A-3, Newton, Mass. 


We know — and 
| Special Offer a gr ‘one know 
Until r tly hot applic ations were re- 
mankind's first aid i soothing pain. Hot medial powers of Stein-O ite, “But we 
water poultices, rs, etc., While help- want you to try it nO at our 
ful, have little easaraiion power. The risk on 
hea the skin surface but do not 
reach the deep-seated tissues where the FIVE DAYS FREE TRIAL 
pain really is That is why hot appli- Send us $12 in money 
cations at best yield but slight relief order. bank draft ro " 
even When they can be é€ udured " on ( oe uta bs A fan 
Stein-O-Lite rays, on the other hand, — also sen 
RECOMMENDED BY PHYSICIAN have great penetrating power, Mellow DD. postage prepaid), If 
and golden as tropical sun = tht, they not Stein-O-Lite does not — 
gay — the surface but penetrate prove all that our ac- Stein-O- Other 
eeply venesth it. They act on € a" > iter , Lite rays amps— 
center of pc They break up the pain- companying literature gre dis- @ focus 
, 12 P , proclaims, return it tributed ing o 
throbbing congestion and allow the ti , : evenly burning 
Neuralgia sues to relax. Thus do they swiftly dis- and we will cheerfully [0° tutn- ot 
Neuritis pel pain. refund money. ing poir 
Byam a! MAIL THIS COUPON 
Stein-O-Lite Corp., 135 Floyd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
the. Bt if 79%, fesire Gentlemen: I enclose $12 for a Stein-O-Lite with the under- 
tem -O ite ’ + } t r » r t y 
lin, that should it prove unsatisfactory aft >-days 
- 0. D. check here EI I can return it ind my money will be iatunael 
I oot A 8 oe Be le oa ee 
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Biggest Xm 


mention gift desired. That’s all! We ship at once 










If satisfied pay 10°, monthly. Otherwise return 
and we refund deposit. Rush your 


Dollar TO-DAY 
































She is No Longer Fat 


She found a way to reduce her fat, It 
was a way far more pleasant than dieting, 
exercising or the application of absurd 
greases and salves would have been. This 
new,way allowed her to eat foods without 
danger of becoming fat again. 

She found Marmola Prescription Tablets, 
They aid the digestive system to obtain 
the full nutriment of food. Theyrhelp 
Nature to turn food into muscle, bone 
and sinew instead of fat. 

Marmola Prescription Tablets are made 
from the famous Marmola Prescription. 
Thousands have found that these handy 
tablets give complete relief from obesity. 
And when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 

All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or 
order direct and they will be sent in 
plain wrapper, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 


x 8 
X2—1i Kt solid gold rect Tooth Ring 
white gold, angular wristwatch 16 Fine Blue- 
any month jew guaranteed move white Dia- 


jewe 
$12. ment $24, mond 































YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or body. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny a4 
Write today for my FRE gE Booklet, ‘‘A CLE. 
FRE eur E SKIN’’, telling how I cured myself -~4 
$1,000 Cold Cash’ sins teen clone for cour akin of the sbove 
E. S. GIVENS, 113 Chemical Building, KANSAS S ciry, MO. 





‘ou see the Big Bale Blue B 
72 pages of America’s Best Values 







in Diarnonds, Watches, Jewelry, Pearls 
andTh 









ware,Camera: 





Ivoryware, Silver 
of other Gift Suggestions 

PAY-AS-YOU-PLEASE! Cash or YOUR OWM 
TERMS (within reason) Most liberal credit offer ever 
Send for Your FRE 












ands « 


You ean eorn $15 to $50 a week writing show 
cards in your own home.—No canvassing.—A ' 





made 


leasant profitable profession easil and quickly 
fe arnt by our new simple graphic block system. 
fstietie Al? a necessary.—We teach you 


O05 Bale & Co. Suen seas 
. | iy . v2, ars an 
Fe | e i688 meet el 7 net LiMITED— DEPT. 9-L 


21-23 Maiden Lane New York |; | 64 mol Richmond, Toronto, Canada. 
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ew COCO-HENNA 


Gives Beautiful Lustre to Dull Hair! 


At last a way has been found to bring a golden 
lustre to the dullest, most lifeless hair. No longer 
need any woman feel that she need be deprived of 
the rich radiance of glorious, sun-kissed hair. A 
wonderful new hair treatment has been perfected 
which makes dull hair bright—instantly. Women 
everywhere are using this new method of caring for 
the hair—COCO-HENNA, with the purest of coconut 
oil for washing the hair, and the finest of Egyptian 
henna to bring out its rarest beauty. 


Pure Coconut Oil 


and 


A SUGGESTION OF HENNA 


Women have found from long experience that 
coconut oil is the most satisfactory wash for the 
hair. Pure, clear, and greaseless, it cannot injure 
the hair, no matter how tender it may be. Nor does 
it dry up the scalp or leave the hair brittle as do 
most of the ordinary alkaline soaps. 

Added to the coconut oil is the wonderful henna— 
the magic secret of the age-old Nile—the secret which 
for centuries was cherished by the ancient Egyptian 
Queens famous for the unusual beauty of their hair. 


Hair Does Not Change Color 


Scientifically proportioned, these rare products go 
to make up COCO-HENNA, the new shampoo for 
women. COCO-HENNA is not a dye. It in no way 
discolors the hair. Only a suggestion of henna is used—just enough to bring out the brilliant beauty of 
the hair without changing its color. 


J If your hair is dull and lifeless—if it fails to respond fully to ordinary shampoo—try COCO-HENNA. 


SE PS Ow 








Let this wonderful new shampoo show you first hand how it brings out new beauty you never dreamed 
. existed in vour hai 


Special Introductory Offer 


4 COCO-HENN A meets a real need—a shampoo which cleanses the hair and beautifies it at the same 
time! Already its great popularity is assured. Women who try it, use no other. In it 


ime they find the new, ideal method of caring for the hair. 

ay. In order that every woman may have an opportunity to test for herself this amazing 
Ae new beauty-shampoo, a Special Introductory Offer is now made—a full-sized bottle of 
fter COCO-HENNA for 50 cents! 

hes. Let COCO-HENNA bring new beauty to your hair. Take advantage of this short time, 
AO. introductory offer. Mail the coupon and fifty cents for trial bottle. 


JAMES DRUG COMPANY 172 Fifth Ave., New York 


CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS SINCE 1882 





-——sss ee eee ee Trial Bottle Coupon ©* = = = a= ee = se ee ee eee ee 


JAMES DRUG COMPANY, 172 Fifth Ave., New York 
Please send me a trial bottle of COCO-HENNA «¢ ur Special Introductory Offer Enclosed you will find 
nts (coin or stamps 


Name 


Address 
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Shten You 
A Grip ona Trade 


Be An Electrical Expert 


At $75 to $200 a Week 


Every up-to-date fellow knows what a future there is in electricity. 

Big pay—fascinating work on land or sea—rapid advancement in a field where jobs are ten 
times more numerous than trained men to fill them, where $75.00 a week is just a fair starter, 
where top notchers pull down ten thousand dollars or more a year—in a field, where any man 
if he wishes, can easily have a business of his own, have men working for him, be his own boss! 

But what the ovenee young man does NOT know, is what a simple, easy, A-B-C sort of a 
job it is to get started. 


You Can Start Right Now! 


Yes, you. You don’t need a thing you don’t already have! You can read. You can write, 
You can figure. You can think. And in your breast is the fire of ambition—the desire to 
et ahead! All right, that’s all you need—we can help you just as you are—just as we have 
felped scores, yes, thousands of other two-fisted young fellows determined to get out of the 
rut and into the electric field—into work that will be pleasant—easy —and all in your 
home, during spare time. 


. . 

Fascinating Home Study As You Hold Your Old Job 
With the help we will give you, you can slip right into one of these big pay—he-man jobs and never lose a 

day's work. After a few weeks’ start, you can earn enough in installation and electric repair jobs alone to 

more than pay for the Course and lay a foundation for an Electrical Contracting or Repair Shop Business of 

your own. When the proper time comes, we will tell you the easy way to go about doing it. 


The Most Practical, Thorough and Condensed 
Electrical Course Ever Written 
This is the only home study electrical course that gives you the combined practical and theoretical training 


you must have before you can be a successful electrician without which you cannot succeed—with which 
you cannot fail, 


Written not by ONE man, with the narrow one-man viewpoint, but by 22 of the brainiest, most 
successful, electrical experts ever drawn from the field of practice and theory. Gives you the com- 
lete mastery of the subject—qualifies you as electrical expert to boss jobs—fits you right into the 
Eina of a job you want—and does it in shortest time—at lowest cost—with the 
j Most Binding Guarantee of Results Ever Offered! 
ven NY Satisfaction guaranteed or no sale! We not only SAY we can make you an electrical expert, we Guarantee 
itt 


4 
‘ tr} Jot I it! If you are not absolutely satisfied when you have finished our Practica! Electrical Course, we will refund 
Practical Electricians every nickel you sent us. 
s 


Experimental Outfit Worth $30 Find out all about our 
EE Drafting Course Worth Another $30 offer. Find out about the ’ 4 
@ Big Electrical Library Worth $26 thousands who have taken @ 


this course in preference to 
all others and MADE GOOD. Find out about the Electric Library—four elegant volumes—worth $25, 


but free. About the free Drafting Course worth another $30. The free Experimental and Demon- 4 F 
stration Outfit, including a real, not a make-shift Electric Motor, Wheatstone Bridge, etc.—the most 4 
scientific, high-grade and complete Experimental Outfit ever supplied with a Course in Electricity. 4 e 
Get all the facts without obligation, without expense! Just send the coupon! Electrical 


4 
wn YourOwna |, 7 

Biecerie Shop | American School ff Coupon 

2) 1). 2a Dept. E-8192 Drexel Ave. and 58th Street, Chicago y 2 American School, 
<=! = f . Dept. E-8192, Chicage 
\j os rf )) O . Please rush all informa 
AS i 7 v2 tion relative to your Coume 
—_—_ al R 


| hash — a. v in Electricity. This obligates 
J ‘A me in no way whatever. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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(OUR OWN INITIAL ON EVERY PIECE 





32 Pieces Genuine 1 Rogers Silverware 
GE 00 so tar cs 


<= OU have big dinners, appetizing su 

) or pers, and all kinds of ‘good times. =o \ > 
OP is your “Tiohen table dressed for these occasions? SS) 

Does it have that definite touch of distinctiveness 
good silverware? If not, here is your chance to get, AT 

A VERY LOW P RIC E, and on the EASIEST TERMS a big 
32 Piece Set of Rogers Silvermetal with your own initial on 
every piece. Every one of the 32 pieces is Genuine Rogers 
Made. Every piece is guaranteed to wear a lifetime. The 
design is daintily ornamental and attractive—a design that 
will constantly grow in your regard. The bright finish is lus- 
trous and attractive. All pieces are of substantial weight. 
These 32 Pieces are not plated—they are solid nickel silver 
clear through. Expensive plated ware, even sterling, will tar- 
nish, and the knife edges will wear off and turn black. Silver- 
metal will not tarnish, turn black or wear off; it is easily cleaned. 
Hot water or silver polish will immediately restore its original 
brilliance. Every piece bears the Rogers trademark—the 
quality guarantee of one of the world’s best known silversmiths. 


SPECIAL 30th ANNIVERSARY 


Sale Price Only $9.95 


Easy Monthly Payments 
I want you to know the pride of 
possessing a 32 Piece Silver Set 
that has your own initial on every 
piece. I want to send it to you cn 
30 Days’ Free Trial in Your Own 
Home; you can use it in your tablo 
service every day. Then when the 
30 days have passed if your satis- 
faction is not complete you can 
return the set. Your first payment and return 
postage will be refunded. The trial will not cost you 
a penny. Order No. RA2SO2., Price $9.95. Terms 
$1 with Order, $1 Monthly. Postage Prepaid by 
Me Right to Your Door. 


ATTRACTIVE FLANNEL ROLL 
Each set comes in a Maroon Flannel Roll. There is a 
separate compartment for every piece. When open, WITH 
this roll displays the 32 Pieces admirably. When 
closed, it protects them securely and makes a small, ORDER 
compact, easily handled package. 


The Set Consists of: 


12 Teaspoons 6 Knives 1 Butter Knife 
6 Large Spoons 6 Forks 1 Sugar Shell 

A complete service for 6 people, two tea- - 

spoons ateach plate. This Silver Set will 

make a most desirable gift—and the holi- 

days are coming. We will gladly supply 

the 32 pieces with Any Initial You Desire. 


Big Free Book! 

Be sure to write for my Big Free sork 
Anniversary Bargain Book Today. It 
shows Astounding Bargains in Furnt- 
ture, Bedding, Springs, Mattresses, 
Bed Spreads, Rugs, Carpets,Linoleum, 
ace Curtains, Portieres, Dishes, 
Baby Carriages, Glassware, Stoves, 
Ranges, Lamps, EnameiCooking Sets, 
Aluminum Ware, Refrigerators, .Wash- 
ing Machi ewing 
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Table Linen, Guns, Silverware, 
Clocks Cameras, Phonographs, 
Childr s Automobiles and Wagons, 


tc. 
* NATHANIEL SPEAR, Pres, 


> SPEAR & C0.< 


Dept. S-301, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Home Furnishers the People 


of Americ OS 
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EAR & cO..1 Dept.’ 5-304, Pittsbur h, Pa. 
S3-ploce inieh rint plainly in 
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Y © 30 da ed, I w 
you $1.00 Mc Irder No.RA2502. Terms: $1.00 with 
oUt 81,00 Monthly, Price $6 06 Title tennias anh you desire 
until paid in full, Send me your Big Free Catalog also. 











Name 


Post Office 


FREE 5 if you want Free Catal nly, Send No rene put Xx 
CATALOG } and write your name end address plainly on above lines. 
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HIS slim, polished, black Compact with its delicate 
Greek border outlined in gilt, is not only smart in 
itself—but it seems to set off your particular gown. 


You can add the personal touch by having your 
initials engraved on the top, which show through 
in gilt to match the border. 


Inside there is a generous cake of powder—fragrant, 
smooth and adhering, and also waterproof. Perspi- 
ration does not affect it: The large, flat pad distrib- 
utes the powder evenly. The powder may be had 
in three shades—white, flesh or rachel. 





You can buy a refill with a new puff for consider- 
ably less than the complete Compact. 


Za COLGATE & CO. Established 1806 





